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THE ALGERIAN REVOLT: SOME 
UNDERLYING FACTORS 


M. M. Knight 


The Land 


‘< I took the French twenty-seven years to end the resistance of the Arabo- 
Berber peasant in defense of his land, his liberty and his religion.”’ 
Note that the land comes first in this remark by Gabriel Esquer. It 
was held under Islamic law when the French arrived in 1830. Islam was the 
framework of public law as well as of private belief and conduct. Liberty in 
this context was the right to follow a comprehensive way of life without ex- 


ternal restraint or « ompulsion, 


Algeria covers almost 850,000 square miles, but six-sevenths of it is Sahara, 
over half the remainder steppe. Most of the ten million people and sixteen 
million cultivable acres are in a moist coastal sixteenth known as the Tell. This 
belt is a third the size of California, but far from equal to California in mois- 


ture, fairly level space, forests, mineral deposits and other natural advantages. 


@ M. M. Knight is Professor of Economics (Emeritus) at the University of California at Berkeley. 
He first visited North Africa in 1925, and was there most recently in 1950-51, on a grant from the 
Social Science Research Council. Dr. Knight served in the Department of State during World War 
II. He is the author of Morocco as a French Economic Venture, Appleton-Century 1937. 
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Algeria as a whole has a half-million irrigated acres to California’s seven mil- 
lion, at most a million irrigable to California's sixteen million.’ 

With about 1.6 cultivated acres per person, Algeria is decidedly short of 
the conventional minimum for a satisfactory level of nutrition. The irrigated 
thirty-second of the cropland is doubtless above average in quality, but most 
of the remainder is dry-farming area, with modest yields every other year. 
Over a third of all cultivable land is fallow at any given time, so the actually 
cropped area is about one acre per inhabitant, or two-fifths of the amount sup- 
posedly required. 

No significant net extension of arable surface is regarded as feasible. Any 
gross extension must be balanced against dust-bowl areas, which should revert 
to grazing, and steep slopes which should be reforested to avoid destruction 
by water erosion.? More effective utilization is the basis of hopes for larger 
output. 

Except for wine, to be discussed later, Algeria imported roughly 50 per- 
cent more foodstuffs than it exported during the first nine months of 1954, 
just preceding the great revolt which has distorted the whole pattern of pro- 
duction and trade. Values are appropriate here because imports must be 
covered by exports in the long run or create deficits to be covered somehow. 
Agriculture directly supports three-fourths of the population and yields about 
a third of the total value of the product. Directly and indirectly, it patternizes 
Algerian economy as a whole. Commerce, transport, finance, public works, 
industries, and a variety of private and public services not covered by these 
headings are largely keyed to the produce and requirements of the principal 
occupation.® 

Minerals contribute about 4 percent of the value of output. Iron ore, the 
large item, is exported crude, being too remote from coal for profitable smelt- 
ing. Much smaller but significant entries are phosphate rock, coal and non- 
ferrous metals. 

1 Water Utilization and Requirements of California, Bulletin No. 2, Vol. I, Sacramento 1955, 
pp. 219, 223. Estimates by the Government General of Algeria vary considerably because of small 
and irregular Muslim holdings. The figures above are slightly in excess of the maximum official 
ones. The census of 1954, as rechecked, gives the population as 9,529,726—8,487,317 Muslims and 
1,042,409 non-Muslims. At the current rate of growth, 2.6 percent per year, a total of 10,000,000 
should be attained by the end of 1956. Bulletin de Statistique Générale, Algiers 1956, No. 1, pp. 
vii, xxiv. On Tell, steppe and Sahara, see especially Larnaude, M., in Algérie ’54 (also an edition 
in English), Paris 1954, pp. 7-9, and French Affairs—No. 24, Algeria, N. Y. 1955 (French Press and 
Information Service). Though circulated as publicity, Algérie ’54 was prepared by responsible 
people. Its factual statements are reliable. 

2 Good discussion by the agronomist René Dumont in /ndustrialisation de l’Afrique du Nord, 
Paris (Colin) 1952, Ch. III. His fuller treatment in a 1949 report to the Monnet Plan is hard to 


get. On the possibility of extension, see also Blanchard, Jean, Le Probléme Algérien, Paris 1955, 
Ch. Il. 


*The Maspétiol Report, Rapport du Groupe d’Etude des Relations Financiéres entre la 
Metropole et l’Algérie, Direction Generale des Finances, Algiers 1955, p. 127, tabulates value added 
by “economic branches,” 1950-1953. The above fractions are from the Delavignette Report, Situa- 
tion Economique et Sociale de l’Algérie, Journal Officiel, Avis et Rapports du Conseil Economique, 
# 10, July 5, 1955, PP. 325-363. 
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Fuel is scarce and expensive. According to the Delavignette Report, 78 
percent of the power used in 1954 was generated with imported fuels. Less 
than half the remainder was hydroelectric. Water for power, as for irrigation, 
is quite limited. Industrial current costs about go percent more than in 
France. Coal production in the main field, Kenadsa on the desert frontier, is 
about 30 percent more expensive than in France, and the mines and connect- 
ing railway have been kept open by public coverage of serious deficits.* Trans- 
port is costly because power is and for other reasons, including the topog- 
raphy. Manufacturing in competition with imported products is difficult and 
selective, competition in the world market more so. 

Saharan development is a question of the long run, and must be neglected 
here for urgent ones. Conditions in Algeria are fluid, and the current birth 
rate would double the population in less than thirty years. The Saharan six- 
sevenths of the country is an issue now because of schemes for detaching it 
from the rest in order to form a larger integrated Sahara, controlled from 
Paris. Algeria would lose only about a tenth of its population by the shrink- 
age. Large expenditures on the search for minerals have brought small re- 
wards so far, and significant net returns within twenty or more years are still 
problematical. Morocco, Tunisia and Libya have historic claims to some of 
the most promising areas now being tested. 


Plural Society 


Without some reference to the composition of the plural society, the divi- 
sions of property, income and political power would be unintelligible. The 
non-Muslim percentage rose from less than 2 in 1830 to 13.7 in 1926, then 
declined slowly, so far to a fraction under 11. France’s population increased 
less than a half-percent a year even from 1830 to 1860. Migration cityward was 
generally more attractive than emigration to Algeria. Hence a definite policy 
of colonizing the conquered land called for the admission of Spanish, Italian, 
Maltese and other non-French settlers. The policy of numbers conflicted with 
that of making the European minority French in culture. Successive meas- 
ures were taken to prevent dilution, but neither policy was abandoned. 

The 1,042,409 non-Muslims of 1954 included 59,404 foreigners and some 

35,000 Algerian Jews. These were French common-law citizens by virtue of 
a decree of 1870. No official count of them has been made since the wartime 
Vichy decrees. What fraction of the remainder, roughly 850,000, had France 
as a country of origin is a moot question. Raymond Aynard estimated in 1912 
that one citizen in three, one European in five, was “pure French.” European 
foreigners born in Algeria were naturalized automatically at majority from 
1889, and the naturalization of immigrants was made easy. Governor General 


4 Etude des Recherches Pétroliéres et Miniéres au Sahara. Journal Officiel, Avis et Rapports 


du Conseil Economique, No. 13, July 29, 1956, pp. 465-490. Compact and readily available source 
for the Saharan projects mentioned below. 
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Lafferriére noted with alarm in 1899 that thousands of “neo-French” with 
high birth rates were being created annually. 

Land grants and other official aid had always served as special incentives 
to French immigrants. From 1904 to 1947, settlers from France were given 
priorities in assigning lots in official centers of colonization. In his Exposé de 
la Situation de l’ Algérie en 1919, Governor General Abel noted the correla- 
tion from the beginning between accessible good land and immigration. By 
that time, expropriations for grants were becoming difficult. Good land was 
scarce, and Muslim proprietors were reluctant to sell it to Europeans pri- 
vately. The non-Muslim percentage of the population did not reach its maxi- 
mum until 1926, but it had increased less than a tenth of a percent during the 
preceding five years. Urban opportunities for European immigrants de- 
pended largely upon a commercialization of agriculture which was practi- 
cally halted. European holdings could be extended little, and Muslim hold- 
ings were generally too small or poor for anything but subsistence units. 
Muslim proprietors had very limited access to credit and other facilities for 
conversion and Muslim population growth was beginning an acceleration. 

A policy of assimilating Muslim Algerians after 1870 had met insuperable 
obstacles. Administrators in Algeria were more concerned about the dilution 
of French culture by non-French Europeans. Any serious attempt to absorb 
the great Muslim majority at the same time would have multiplied the diffi- 
culty. Moreover, the colonists opposed assimilation. They wanted Muslim 
land, tenants and labor, and opportunities afforded by the development of 
commercial agriculture. The melting pot was a sort of double-boiler. 

The Muslims were considerably homogenized, but mainly within their 
own culture group. They were brought together by a European political and 
economic régime which broke down regionalism. Local peculiarities were 
increasingly dissolved, and the group developed a common consciousness of 
common disadvantages. Islam, the old social cement, adapted itself to the 
Europeanized boundaries and internal organization of the country, and to 
the subordinate status of adherents. As elsewhere, a Muslim nationalism 
emerged, hard for Europeans to understand and in this case to tolerate, but 
clearly recognizable. As a plea for comprehension and compromise after the 
first world war, it alarmed the colonists, who intimidated France. The shift 
of the population ratio made nationalism more frightening, and after the 
second world war the basic rift in the plural society was clear. 


Most of the minority was born in Algeria. It could not be “sent home,” 
to France, Spain, Italy or elsewhere. No responsible group demands this. The 
issue is the position of a settled minority in a more equitably managed Al- 
geria. A conviction that the Arabs are an inferior race, suited mainly to coarse 
work for others, is general though far from uniform. The most elusive and 
perhaps the most difficult aspects of the problem are in what Paul Bernard 
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has called the realm of respect. A former Governor General, Maurice Violette, 
stressed this in the National Assembly in July 1955, quoting a remark made 
to him by a Frenchman in Algiers: “Monsieur le Gouverneur, you think like 
a Frenchman of France, but we here think like Frenchmen in Algeria.” 


Income Classes 


The Maspétiol Report (pp. 14, 69, 73 and 80) divides Algerian incomes 
for the year 1953 into five classes. A general per capita figure of 54,000 francs 
($154.28 at the official exchange rate of 350 francs to the dollar) is useless be- 
cause of a dual scale, neither the Muslim nor the European part of which is 
even close to that amount. Conversions into dollars are not seriously decep- 
tive, given the close similarity of Algerian to American retail price levels. 

At the bottom is a rural 73 percent of the Muslim population, roughly 65 
percent of the total. Its per capita income of $55 per year is ‘‘hardly different 
from that of the Hindu” (Delavignette Report). To check the comparison 
would require more familiarity with retail prices in India than the writer 
has. A table in the Maspétiol Report (p. 80) shows 78 percent of this income 
devoted to food, 6.1 percent derived from relief. 

Next to this is an urban class, also entirely Muslim, with a per capita in- 
come of $164 per year, 57.4 percent of it devoted to food and 3.6 percent 
derived from relief. The two classes combined form 93 percent of the Muslim 
population and have a per capita income of $78.49 a year. Thus a family of 
six would have $470.94, with living costs approximately those in the United 
States. The large and critical problem is that of the lowest class with about 
$330 a year per average family. 

In the center of the array is a class of wage-earners, artisans and small 
shopkecpers with a per capita income of $372.50. Its Muslim 53.6 percent 
(6.4 percent of the Muslim population) is evidently clustered in the lower 
part of the scale. The Delavignette Report gives wage figures, and notes that 
Muslims are rarely found in the more remunerative positions. Theoretically 
there is equal pay for equal work, but this does not prevent discrimination in 
hiring and promotions. It is commonly alleged that Muslims lack training, 
if not natural capacities. Elementary schools are provided for roughly 15 per- 
cent of the Muslim school-age population, 100 percent of the non-Muslim. 
lechnical training beyond this of course depends upon preparation to receive 
it. Like the ‘alimentary segregation” mentioned in the Delavignette Report, 
employment segregation is a matter of fact, whoever is responsible for it. 

Next to the top is a small “middle class,” only 8.6 percent Muslim, with a 
per capita income of $673. Note that it contains less than 1 percent of the 
Muslim population. The “easy’’ or “well-to-do” class at the top, which in- 
cludes no Muslims, has a per capita income of $4657, or $20,956 for an aver- 
age non-Muslim family in Algeria (414 persons). Some rich proprietors have 
over a million dollars a year. 
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Assuming that Muslim and European incomes in the two mixed classes 
are equal—which is incorrect and uncorrectible—the per capita income for 
all Muslims would be $98.03 per year, for all non-Muslims $587.44. The in- 
dicated ratio of 1 to 5.88 should be 1 to 6, if not worse. 

The Maspétiol Report (p. 14) gives the per capita income of France in 
the same year as $685.71. This suggests that Europeans average nearly 17 per- 
cent more in France than in Algeria. However, it is generally believed that 
French individuals of like capacity and training get at least as much net in 
Algeria as in France, if not a bonus for exile. The number of upper-bracket 
incomes in France presumably distorts the average and the rich are much 
more heavily taxed there. 

A discussion of living standards as such would be too complex and long 
to undertake here. It may be noted that Algeria is always ranked quite low 
in comparisons of food consumption. The World Food Surveys of FAO re- 
port deficiencies in calories, more serious ones in protein content and other 
qualities. Like the Cépéde and Lengellé Economie Alimentaire du Globe, 
used in preparing the Delavignette Report, they have the defect of lumping 
high European and low native standards together. The proceedings of the 
1954 meeting of the Secrétariats Sociaux de |’Algérie® avoid this, getting 
down to earth and to people in considerable detail. One investigator re- 
marked that “vital minimum” or subsistence level would have to be rede- 
fined in order to fit the actual consumption of large groups of Algerians. 

Distortions of income and living standards by including Europeans in 
averages are common in the publicity about North Africa. Blanchard, gen- 
erally one of the more careful writers, finds Algerian average income 60 per- 
cent higher than Egyptian. If we take out the European incomes by some 
such method as the above, the Muslim figures in the two cases are almost 
exactly the same. 


Landed Property 


A recent bulletin of the Government General (June 26, 1956) states the 
division of privately owned land as usual, without reference to quality. Vast 
areas of brush and dry pasture, belonging chiefly to Muslims, are included, 
and the whole is found to be roughly 20 percent European. The Delavignette 
Report alludes to the poverty and discretion of official statistics on the sub- 
ject, but gives estimates of cultivable land which divide out to a European 
percentage of 31.7. The figures yield an average of 271.8 acres for European 
holdings, 15.59 acres for Muslim holdings. Though sources differ somewhat 
as to the amounts, the 17 to 1 ratio is roughly uniform, 

Sizes of holdings are highly significant. René Dumont estimated in 1949 
that 70 percent of the Muslim holdings were too small to be “normally 
viable,” quality being taken into account. For this reason and others, farming 


5 La Lutte des Algériens contre la Faim, Algiers 1955, 293 pp. 
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is roughly divided into Muslim subsistence and European commercial seg- 
ments. 

Muslim holdings are also greatly inferior in quality on the whole. Pene- 
trating Algeria from the moist coast, the conquerors chose their lands. By out- 
right seizures and by framing and interpreting laws, the French administra- 
tion made acquisition by Europeans free or cheap. Even large grants could 
be paid for in installments, and lesser holders, including ““homesteaders,” got 
much other assistance. The great public contributions were protection, pub- 
lic works, credit and a general system of control suited to the requirements 
of Europeans. 

Aided and sheltered by the system, European proprietors improved their 
lands as Muslim proprietors generally could not. The French publicity 
stresses the improvements, Muslim critics the superiority of the lands taken. 
One way of getting at the present contrast in quality is to compare European 
and Muslim outputs in terms of value. The basic question, after all, is the 
division of income. 

Adding areas, crop by crop, as reported in Renseignements Statistiques 
Agricoles, 1953, Series B, and dividing the European total by the grand total, 
gives a result of 31.3 percent, corroborating the Delavignette Report. A 
scrutiny of these offictal crop reports reveals that the valuable market crops, 
intensively cultivated on good lands, are characteristically European. Wine 
and citrus fruits are striking examples, the first being Algeria’s principal 
export. 

These reports divide outputs as well as surfaces, crop by crop. By applying 
quantity percentages to general statements of output in terms of value we 
can get a fairly clear notion of how the product is divided. The operation is 
tedious and involves some extrapolation, but the error cannot be large. Tables 
on pages 124-126 of the Governor General's Exposé de la Situation de l’Al- 
gérie en 1952, the best available for the purpose, yielded a European per- 
centage of 59.6 for vegetal and animal products combined. It is safe to assert 
that over half the value of agricultural products goes to a European g per- 
cent of the rural population. 

One case illustrates how nearly free even the larger estates were. The 
Compagnie Algérienne began in 1865 under a different name, with obliga- 
tions which it did not meet, including one to establish European villages. It 
got full title in 1877 by agreeing to pay one franc per hectare (about 8 cents 
per acre) per year over a period of forty years. This obligation was paid off 
at three-fifths of face value in 1894. In 1930, when the company’s affairs were 
reported to the Congrés de la Colonisation Rurale at Algiers,® it still owned 


6 Comptes-Rendus, Algiers, 1931, Vol. II, pp. 50-57. Other concessions are described in the same 
volume and the whole report is a mine of information and expert opinion on the general subject 
of rural settlement. The administrative and legal history of land acquisition is sketched in reports 
accompanying decrees of March-July 1956. Note especially Journal Officiel, Lois et Décrets, March 
26 and July 14. 
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74,000 acres. Three-fourths of this surface was cultivated by Muslim tenants, 
a tenth by European tenants. The company farmed, pastured or otherwise 
directly managed the rest. 

The state got very little at the outset for grants of any size. It assumed 
the obligation of seeing that the lesser grantees succeeded. That great landed 
estates, company and individual, have largely escaped taxation is a common- 
place fact. The heavy tax burden falls on consumption, and the pattern is 
regressive. For example, the lowest income class was taxed 12 percent of its 
roughly $330 per average family in 1953, the highest income class 29.2 per- 
cent of roughly $20,000 per average family. Thus a very poor family had 
about $300 left, one in the “easy” class $14,000." 


Agrarian Reform 


Land reforms urged for many years are at least reflected by recent decrees, 
but the modes and rates of application are not clear. Executive and adminis- 
trative control in a situation permeated by armed resistance lends itself to 
proposals which could not be made effective while the strife continues and 
are subject to revision or withdrawal. The measures apply especially to the 
irrigated thirty-second of the cropland. Huge European dry-farming estates 
may well be less productive when subdivided, at least for a time. This is a 
long run problem, not to be attacked with immediate returns in mind. 

In principle, but subject to vagaries of application, one individual may 
keep roughly 125 acres (50 hectares) of currently irrigable land. Additions 
for family members bring the maximum to 375 acres. A company has the 
status of two individuals, and can retain 250 acres. The excess in each case is 
to be taken for distribution among smaller holders, not necessarily Muslims. 
There is no indemnity for value added by irrigation works constructed at 
public expense. If carried out, the measures will leave quite large irrigated 
family holdings. Proprietors have a year in which to contest the procedure, 
and the Governor General has large powers of exemption. 

This brings us to Algeria’s largest single economic headache, the wine 
problem.* There are 3 vineyards of more than 2500 acres, 20 of more than 
1250 acres, 480 exceeding 250 acres. Algeria produces roughly 475,000,000 
gallons of wine annually. About 30,000,000 gallons, or a little over 6 percent, 
are consumed in the country. Muslim prohibitionism makes the industry an 
anomalous one. Nearly two-thirds of the product is exported to France, which 
itself distills vast amounts into commercial alcohol in order to relieve the 

? Maspétiol Report, p. 84. Annexes 1 and 2, pp. 32-87, give much statistical detail. Blanchard, 
op. cit., Ch. V, is a short and highly critical discussion of Algerian public finance. Ch. IV deals 
with the insufficiency of the four-year plans; Ch. V is an argument for genuine economic integra- 
tion with the Metropole, the assumption being that there is no other way out. 

8See Dumont and Blanchard as cited above; XXX, “La Balance des Comptes de |’Algérie,” 


Politique Etrangére, June 1956, pp. 313-322, is a brief and critical treatment. Peyronnet, F.-R., 
Le Vignoble Nord-Africain, Paris 1950, is a good general study. 
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market. Assuming no change in drinking habits, about two-thirds of the 
Algerian output is sheer waste. What Algeria pays for distilling is a burden 
there. During the first eleven months of 1954, more than half of France’s im- 
ports from Algeria (valued at roughly $250 millions) consisted of bulk wine. 
For an unneeded product, the public in France paid the whole cost of Al- 
gerian imports for consumption from all countries, two-thirds of Algeria's 
trade deficit or import balance with all countries. 

At least a half-million acres of Algeria’s best land are devoted to wine 
production which is not consumed in the country or needed by the one sig- 
nificant buyer, France. This precarious and basically undesirable process 
yields exchange in large amounts, very hard to replace. Such a subsidization 
of imports for consumption goods largely used by the privileged minority, 
paid for with a commodity needed by nobody and engrossing land badly 
needed for food production, does not make sense. The problem of conversion 
is one of many which must be strung together somehow. 


Political Representation 


The legislators in Paris who framed an organic law for Algeria in 19479 
adapted an old system to new conditions and to the text of a new French con- 
stitution. A general reorganization of 1896-1902 had concentrated authority 
in a much strengthened Government General at Algiers. The Departmental 
tenth of Algeria and the Southern Territories were then separated adminis- 
tratively. Both were under the Governor General at Algiers, but each had its 
type of rule and a budget distinct from that of France. A tripartite assembly 
called the Financial Delegations was established in Departmental Algeria to 
advise the Governor General on economic questions. It could embarrass the 
administration by withholding approval of the budget, and hence was quasi- 
legislative. 

Two French Delegations, rural and urban, worked together in practice. 
The Muslim third was a captive of the administration, which controlled 
membership directly or indirectly, Hence the term Beni-oui-oui or “yes men.” 
If the French Delegations and the European minority they represented could 
dominate the central administration and through it the Governor General, 
they could control Algeria. The key question was an autonomous budget 
which made it possible to mobilize and direct the resources of the country, 
pledging them on loans if desired. In theory, the Governor General had al- 
most unlimited administrative authority before 1947, together with broad 
powers to legislate by decree and to apply French legislation by administrative 


9 Milliot, Louis, Le Statut Organique de l’Algérie, Paris (Sirey), 1948, 41 pp., gives the text 
and enough of the debate to make the provisions intelligible. Algérie ’54, pp. 15-30, describes the 
new system without much reference to its operation. Changes by executive decree since February 
1956 must be traced mainly in the Journal Officiel. The decrees, reports and debates are not 
difficult to locate but are too numerous to permit of detailed references here. 
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decision. In fact, a massive administration was difficult for transient chiefs to 
understand, let alone control. It exfoliated into numerous divisions or “direc- 
tions,” each with its own continuity, its jealously guarded prerogatives and its 
vulnerability to pressures from the organized European minority. 

Governors General and lesser officials who firmly resisted this administra- 
tion-colonist coalition did not last. The citizen minority in Algeria had par- 
liamentary representation in Paris, as well as family, company and other 
connections in France. This political bloc could temper disagreeable meas- 
ures at the source, again in their application by agents of unstable French 
Governments. The typical administrative continuity in France was exag- 
gerated overseas, especially in Algeria. 

The massive Government General in Algeria was much less affected than 
the system of representation by the Organic Statute of 1947. Legislation by 
decree was ended, but large powers to apply French laws by administrative 
decision remained. The police and the permeating bureaucracy were still 
controlled by a continuing Government General. Its titular head, as vulner- 
able as ever, had large powers to propose, delay and veto measures to be left 
to Algerian legislation as peculiar to the country. This field was vaguely de- 
fined, Final authority remained in Paris, where the Governor General could 
appeal on constitutional and other grounds. Many provisions of the 1947 
Statute awaited implementation by Algerian laws which never materialized. 
The text indicates intentions, but it is the operation of the partially con- 
verted system that concerns us. 

Each of two electoral colleges chose 60 members of the Algerian Assem- 
bly, dual successor to the tripartite Financial Delegations. A “first college”’ 
comprised 461,128 non-Muslims (men and women) and 65,661 Muslims. 
Most of these Muslims had full-strength votes already in elections to national 
bodies in France. It was deemed illegal to put them in a “second college” 
with reduced voting privileges, impracticable to set up a different system of 
voting for members of Algerian bodies. A “second college” had 1,383,410 
electors, all Muslims and male only, votes for Muslim women being one ot 
the unimplemented provisions of the Statute. The normal leadership of this 
fraction was weakened by placing 65,661 Muslims with educational and other 
special qualifications in a “‘first college’’ where they were a substantially harm- 
less minority of 12 percent. 

Allowance must be made for the non-Muslim female vote in any estimate 
of the division of representation. The Muslim electorate would have been 
approximately doubled by the enfranchisement of women. A simple compu- 
tation on this basis indicates that one vote in the “first college” had 414 times 
the weight of one in the “second college,” as the adult population was di- 
vided. An 18 percent minority and an 82 percent majority each chose 60 
members of the Algerian Assembly, 15 members of the French National As- 
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sembly. Algeria should have had about four times this number in the second 
body on the basis of population. 

Algerian Muslims are called “French citizens” in Article 2 of the 1947 
Statute. The statement is hedged there by a reference to citizenship in the 
French Union. In the subsequent 58 articles, voting inequality is established, 
and more general means of preventing equality are provided. Thus, two 
grades of voting citizenship were introduced, first and fourth. 

The longstanding alliance between the non-Muslim minority and the 
Government General condemned the Muslim sector of the Algerian Assem- 
bly to impotence. Municipal councils remained three-fifths European, re- 
gardless of population. Mixed communes were controlled in effect by officials 
of the Government General. About 80 percent of the “second college”’ elec- 
torate was rural. Elections in the country and the smaller cities were readily 
prefabricated—this is the word used in Algeria. 

Most of the Muslim representatives, chosen with and without direct ad- 
ministrative interference, were administrative, judicial and religious nota- 
bles. In an Arabo-Berber patriarchate which the Turks had preserved for 
three centuries, the French afterward, “free choice” is an elusive term. 
Elected members who tried to represent their constituencies in a mock as- 
sembly were victims of futility, cut off from their own people. A resistance 
movement, fed up with temporizing, worked on a hungry and leaderless 
peasantry, and the ties of an outmoded patriarchate were irrevocably weak- 
ened. When the armed phase of the process opened in 1954, notables in 
Algiers and Paris found themselves isolated. Even the Beni-oui-oui were now 
useless to the French. Within a year, most of these and all of the others had 
sided with their own people, either from choice or because they had no 
choice. The list of resignations and abstentions was substantially complete by 
the end of 1955. 

With Indo-China, Tunisia and Morocco to preoccupy them, the French 
of France did not take the situation in Algeria seriously until it got out of 
hand. Clamor for a peaceful and constructive settlement finally brought in a 
socialist-sponsored Government in January 1956. A frenzied mob in Algiers 
greeted the visiting Premier with a shower of fruits, vegetables and other 
items, clamoring for armed support, not compromise. Thus persuaded, he 
sent a Resident Minister, member of his Cabinet, to take over the office of 
the Governor General. In March, the French Parliament made this an execu- 
tive regime by granting it the power to remove officials, dissolve representa- 
tive bodies, legislate by decree and use wartime measures against any oppo- 
sition. 

It is hard to appraise the decrees of this regime in Algeria. They take 
effect at once but become permanent only after ratification by the Parliament 
at Paris, to which they must be submitted within a year. Many of them afford 
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periods of grace and means of contestation. Some provisions are to be applied 
only if the Governor General deems them appropriate in a particular case. 
(Note that the Resident Minister acts as Governor General.) However, the 
whole delegation of power is limited to the duration of this particular French 
Government. What would happen after its fall to measures not yet submit- 
ted, and to those not yet ratified, is anybody's guess. 

Algeria has no political representation now. Because of the war, elections 
to renew the thirty Algerian seats in the French Assembly were not held last 
January. The Algerian Assembly was dissolved by decree in April. The two- 
college form of Assembly is evidently dead, but the Prime Minister himself 
has hinted that there may be other means to the same end. One of the three 
old Departments was divided on paper in 1955, but the new one was not im- 
plemented. A recent decree provides for twelve Departments. This corre- 
sponds to a longstanding scheme which would be a great improvement upon 
the old division, created by the Turks in the sixteenth century and suited to 
their administrative needs. For the present, the three Prefects are called In- 
spectors General of the Administration on Extraordinary Mission (IGAME), 
each in charge of four new Departments instead of a single old one. 

A decree turning mixed communes and other anomalous units into mu- 
nicipalities, still under the “tutelage’’ of a civil administrator, awaits defini- 
tion in practice. One indicating that half of new appointments to civil service 
and public service positions should be Muslim leaves the question of grades 
and salaries unanswered. That it enfuriated the French die-hards is a good 
sign. The expenditure of over two million dollars a day on an armed recon- 
quest, destructive of life, property and the basis of mutual confidence, is not 
a good omen. With so much time already lost or worse, it is hard to envisage 
the road to improvement. 


Prospects 


These are at least challenging. How gloomy they are depends upon one’s 
temperament and his views concerning the probable duration of the war. 
Whatever they may be, they are deteriorating. Worry about a rate of popula- 
tion growth which would double the supply problem in a generation has 
brought forth no suggested remedy, applicable within the time limits. 

The neglected multiplier of wants per person or standards has a peculiar 
velocity in this case, with the great majority of low-income Muslims exposed 
directly to European consumption. There is already a vast backlog of unsatis- 
fied but definite wants. A promising solution for this problem must be found 
quickly if social peace is to be restored. The difficulty is that a workable peace 
may depend upon a prior attack on general problems underlying the strife. 

There is always the hope that a convincing approach to social equality 
and tolerable mass standards of living would itself relieve the more slowly 
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increasing pressure of numbers. The time is too short to wait for a new pat- 
tern of personal and social objectives to seep down from the top of the scale. 
Moreover, the cultural partition in this plural society is not porous enough 
for this to happen. As Myrdal has remarked, nobody knows what the trusted 
leadership of a united people might do about regulating numbers by working 
on the problem at the levels where it mainly occurs. An externally imposed 
authority is least adapted to deal with such questions of intimately social 
morale. 

If we see only technical problems such as getting a very large number of 
Algerians off the land and finding more useful places for them, genuine in- 
tegration with France may seem imperative. Blanchard has stated this posi- 
tion lucidly. If we ask, as Dumont has done, whether current plans could 
produce the necessary results, we are more inclined to suspect that the old 
system is past tinkering. 











SUDANESE NATIONALISM AND 
SELF-DETERMINATION, PART II 


Peter M. Holt 


HE constitutional and political development of the Sudan has, since 

1898, been deeply affected by both the course of internal events in 

Egypt and relations between that country and Britain. A number of 
complications arose out of the ambiguous status of the Sudan under the 
Anglo-Egyptian condominium. The condominium itself was devised by 
Cromer as a means of maintaining British control over the newly recon- 
quered territory of the Sudan. The formulae of the Condominium Agreement 
preserved nominal Egyptian authority over the Sudan but conferred supreme 
military and civil power on a governor-general, appointed on the initiative of 
the British government. In effect, from 1899 to 1924, the Sudan had an 
autonomous administration under the control of senior British officials. 
Throughout this period, the Sudan was never technically a British colony 
and at no time did it come under the Colonial Office. 

The inconsistencies of the Condominium Agreement were of no great 
practical importance so long as the British dominated Egypt; however, the 
position was changed when, in 1922, Britain declared Egypt to be an inde- 
pendent sovereign state. From that point on, Egyptian politicians became 
more vociferous in their demands that full Egyptian authority over the 
Sudan be recognized. The British, however, deferred the entire question by 
insisting upon maintenance of the status quo until an Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment was reached. 

Matters came to a head when, in 1924, the Governor-General and Sirdar, 
Sir Lee Stack, was assassinated by an Egyptian in Cairo. Allenby, the British 
High Commissioner, immediately delivered an ultimatum in which he de- 
manded the withdrawal of Egyptian military forces from the Sudan. The 
Egyptian government complied, and Egyptian civil servants, in addition to 
troops, were withdrawn. This made possible the creation of the British- 
officered Sudan Defense Force, and the posting of Sudanese to appointments 
previously held by Egyptians in the civil service. In all but name, the con- 
dominium had ceased to exist, but for a long time to come self-government 
appeared an infinitely remote contingency. 

From 1924 to 1953, the Sudan remained one of the principal obstacles 
to Anglo-Egyptian cooperation. The Treaty of 1936 again postponed the 
question of sovereignty but relaxed the policy of excluding the Egyptians. 
The question remained in abeyance during the Second World War, but from 
1945 to 1952 another period of futile negotiations and growing tensions 
followed. 


@ Perer M. Hott was for several years a teacher and subsequently Archivist in the Sudan. He is 
now a lecturer at the School of Oriental and African Studies of the University of London. 
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While successive post-war governments in Cairo, echoed in the Sudan by 
the Ashiqqa’, became more insistent that the two countries be united under 
the Egyptian Crown, the British in Khartoum displayed increasing sympathy 
for Sudanese autonomy, both from Britain and Egypt. In London, Egyptian 
claims to the Sudan were countered with the assertion that the Sudanese must, 
in due course, be free to decide their own future. 

Matters might have remained indefinitely at a deadlock between Britain 
and Egypt, with the Sudan slowly moving towards self-government under 
British auspices in spite of Egypt’s ineffective fulminations, had it not been 
for two events. In October 1951 the Egyptian government denounced the 
1936 Treaty and the Condominium Agreement. The Governor-General, 
supported by Britain, declared this unilateral abrogation to be invalid. To 
the Sudanese, however, this dissolution of partnership indicated that the 
question of sovereignty could no longer be deferred. The way to an agreed 
solution was still blocked by Egyptian insistence on sovereignty over the 
Sudan, but in July 1952 the Army Revolution took place. General Mu- 
hammad Najib had long been sympathetic to Sudanese nationalism and the 
new régime accepted the proposition of Sudanese self-determination. This 
dramatic reversal of traditional policy had momentous effects both on the 
speed and the quality of constitutional developments in the Sudan. 


Sudanese Association with the Administration 


Until the end of the Second World War, British control over the Sudan 
Government was undiminished. The administration was a model of paternal- 
istic rule devoted to maintaining the security and increasing the prosperity 
of the country and conscientiously furthering the best interests of the Su- 
danese as the British political officers saw them. With the less Westernized, 
unsophisticated Sudanese, the relations of the Sudan Political Service (as the 
administrative service was called) were generally happy. Between the edu- 
cated Sudanese and the British administrators there was less sympathy. The 
administration had a high reputation with British colonial officials and other 
experts who came into contact with it but the service neither sought nor re- 
ceived much publicity. In the circumstances the Sudan Government was able 
to proceed on its way with remarkably little external interference. 

The association of the Sudanese with the government could take place 
in either of two ways: by the appointment of Sudanese to administrative 
posts, or by the establishment of institutions through which Sudanese opinion 
might exert influence on policy. The first of these ways had been followed 
from the early days of the condominium. But incorporation of Sudanese in 
the official cadres did not for many years include the holding of posts of 
great responsibility. In tribal and local administration the position was rather 
different. A series of ordinances between 1922 and 1931 regularized and ex- 
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tended the judicial powers of the notables and certain administrative func- 
tions were also devolved on men of this class. By the educated Sudanese these 
measures were regarded with mistrust. The tribal system and the authority 
of the old shaikhly families had been shattered by the Mahdiyyah. The 
younger generation of educated men saw in the fostering of native adminis- 
tration (in this restricted sense) an attempt to create a client class of sub- 
servient local authorities. The experiment was outspokenly criticized by an 
experienced British observer, the late Sir James Currie (formerly the first 
Director of Education in the Sudan) who wrote in 1935 of ‘“‘young adminis- 
trators diligently searching for lost tribes and vanished chiefs, and trying to 
resurrect a social system that had passed away forever.” 

The second form of association of the Sudanese with the government, 
namely through institutions influencing policy, was much later in appearing. 
This new departure was undertaken when Sudanese nationalism and Egyp- 
tian activities were gaining in strength and ruffling the superficial calm which 
had prevailed since 1924. The changing situation was realized by the late Sir 
Douglas Newbold who, as Civil Secretary from 1939-45, was the effective head 
of the administration. Under his auspices in 1944 provincial councils were set 
up, as was an Advisory Council for the Northern Sudan. This consisted of 
the three British Civil, Legal and Financial Secretaries, and twenty-eight 
Sudanese members; eighteen represented the provincial councils, two the 
chamber of commerce, and eight were nominated to represent the educated 
classes. The Council met twice yearly under the presidency of the Governor- 
General. 

Although this seemed at the time a great concession to Sudanese political 
consciousness, it was far from satisfying even the moderate nationalists. To 
begin with, the functions of the Council were purely advisory; the formula- 
tion of policy still remained in the hands of the Governor-General’s Council, 
a purely official and British body. Secondly, the limitation of both the mem- 
bership and the sphere of debate to the northern Arab provinces nourished 
the old fear that the ultimate purpose of the British was to partition the 
country and annex the southern Sudan to Uganda. As nationalist opinion 
became more powerful during the next ten years, any hint of a special status 
for the South immediately provoked a dynamic reaction in the northern 
Sudan. Thirdly, the high proportion of tribal notables among the provincial 
members aroused the suspicion of the educated Sudanese that the government 
was attempting to preserve a permanent majority of men with an uncritical 
and conservative outlook. 


Since the Council was purely advisory, the argument could be put for- 
ward that its establishment did not alter the constitution of the Sudan and 
so did not require the approval of the Co-domini. But matters could not re- 
main like this. Under the irresistible pressure of Sudanese nationalism and 
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the need to outbid Egypt, a further step had soon to be taken. In 1946 an 
administrative conference was set up to study the closer association of the 
Sudanese with the central and local governments and, at the same time, a 
committee was formed to make recommendations for the Sudanization ot 
the civil service. Both bodies had British and Sudanese members. It is in- 
teresting in retrospect to note that the Sudanization Committee suggested 
that 62.2% of the posts held by expatriates were to be Sudanized by 1962. 
The recruitment of expatriates on pensionable service was suspended in 
1947, but the effect of this was masked by the increase of appointments on 
contract. The crux of the Sudanization lay in the Political Service. After 1947 
British officials continued to be recruited to this branch on long-term con- 
tracts and there was no rapid increase in the appointment of Sudanese. This 
lag was defended on the grounds of maintaining standards, but created a 
serious problem when Sudanization was sharply accelerated in 1954. 

The administrative conference, which was boycotted by the Ashiqqa’, re- 
sulted in the passage of an ordinance to establish a Legislative Assembly and 
an Executive Council in place of the Governor-General’s Council. The Exe- 
cutive Council represented a distinct advance in the application of the prin- 
ciple of Sudanese association. It consisted of twelve to eighteen members, of 
whom at least half were Sudanese. The Executive Council approximated in 
functions to a cabinet. The Legislative Assembly also embodied a concession 
to Sudanese political feeling in that it represented the South as well as the 
North and had genuine legislative powers. But its membership was so con- 
structed as to render it sensitive to administrative control. In the first place, 
all members of the Executive Council were ipso facto members of the Assem- 
bly. Secondly, of the remaining 75 seats, only ten were filled by direct election. 
These were held by representatives of seven large towns. Forty-two seats were 
filled by indirect election in the North. Thirteen were held by Southern 
members elected by their provincial councils; ten were filled by nominees of 
the Governor-General. 

Thus, although the Assembly was representative, the representation was 
so filtered as to give the preponderance to the more docile elements. The 
tribal notables were again present in force. Unfortunately, the inception of 
the Assembly and Executive Council coincided with (and to some extent 
caused) a period of intense exacerbation of Anglo-Egyptian relations. Hence 
the constitutional changes of 1948 were authorized unilaterally by the British 
Government, against Egyptian protests. A precedent was thereby set for the 
unilateral Egyptian denunciation of the Condominium Agreement three 
years later. The Ashiqqa’ and cognate parties boycotted the elections and so 
the majority in the Assembly was composed of Ummah party members. Al- 
though the Sudanese members were capable of wise and statesmanlike action, 
the Assembly was inevitably regarded by the nationalists outside it as a party 
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instrument rather than a national institution, a British device to conceal con- 
trol rather than a genuine step towards self-government. 

Under the Legislative Assembly from 1948 to 1952, the pattern of events 
from 1944 to 1948 repeated itself but the British position in the Sudan weak- 
ened. The Ashiqqa’, backed by Egypt, were openly hostile to the status quo 
and had much support from the educated Sudanese and students. ‘The Um- 
mah were in power, but in circumstances that made it necessary to outbid 
their rivals for popular support. The British were committed to Sudanese 
self-determination and, although they might think it desirable to slow the 
pace of advance, they could not oppose movement in that direction. In 1951, 
following a vote in the Assembly, a Constitution Amendment Commission 
was set up. The Ashiqqa’ again refused cooperation. The Commission broke 
up some months later in a controversy over sovereignty resulting from the 
Egyptian abrogation of the Condominium Agreement, but a substantial part 
of its work was enacted as a Self-Government Statute in April 1952. This 
Statute provided for an entirely Sudanese Council of Ministers (in which two 
ministers were to be from the South) and a bicameral Parliament. The Senate 
was to consist of fifty members, twenty being nominated by the Governor- 
General and thirty chosen by provincial electoral colleges. The House of 
Representatives was to have ninety-five members, of whom thirty-five would 
be elected directly and fifty-seven indirectly. A gesture was made towards the 
educated Sudanese by creating a three-member Graduates’ Constituency. The 
Governor-General’s position approximated that of a constitutional monarch 
but he had certain special responsibilities, notably for the South. 


The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1953 and Its Consequences 


Had the Farug régime continued, this statute would probably have been 
implemented as it stood and the deadlock of Sudanese parties would have 
recurred. The revolutionary change in Egyptian policy represented by Gen- 
eral Najib removed the danger of another period of frustration. By accept- 
ing the principle of Sudanese self-determination, the new Egyptian govern- 
ment made possible joint action with both wings of the Sudanese national 
movement—a new grouping of forces which worked to the disadvantage of 
the British position. Anglo-Egyptian negotiations finally issued in the Agree- 
ment of 12 February 1953. This provided for a transitional period lasting not 
more than three years. During this period the Condominium Administration 
was to be liquidated and, upon its conclusion, self-determination was to take 
place. 


The governmental institutions of the transitional period were to be basi- 
cally those of the Self-Government Statute of 1952, but with certain impor- 
tant changes. Most of the Governor-General’s residuary powers were to be 
exercised with reference to a five-member commission, composed of two Su- 
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danese, one British, one Egyptian and one Pakistani member. The special 
responsibility of the Governor-General for the South disappeared; instead, 
a colorless phrase spoke of his responsibility “to ensure fair and equitable 
treatment to all the inhabitants of the Sudan,” while the Agreement empha- 
sized as a fundamental principle “to maintain the unity of the Sudan as a 
single territory.” The elections for the Parliament were to be controlled by 
an Electoral Commission consisting of three Sudanese and one member each 
from the U.S.A., Britain and Egypt, under an Indian chairman. This body 
drew up the electoral rules, reduced the number of indirect-vote constit- 
uencies from 57 to 24 and increased the graduates’ representation to five 
members. The election took place during November and December of 1953. 

The administration appears to have underestimated the strength of the 
popular appeal exercised by al-Azhari and the newly formed National Union- 
ist Party, and correspondingly to have overestimated the chances of the 
Ummah and the so-called Socialist Republicans. The radicalism of the title of 
this last group was belied by its membership, largely composed of the tribal 
and local notables who had been built up by native administration and had 
been strongly represented in the Advisory Council and the Legislative As- 
sembly. In the event, success in the elections went neither to the Ummah 
Party, with its policy of co-operation with the administration, nor to the 
conservative notables. The National Unionist Party (N.U.P.) won a block of 
51 out of 97 seats in the House of Representatives. The opposition was di- 
vided; the largest single party was the Ummah with 22 seats. The Socialist 
Republicans won only three seats. In the Senate the N.U.P. won 22 of the 
thirty elected seats, the Ummah three, the Socialist Republicans none. A So- 
cialist Republican was subsequently introduced by nomination. During the 
election there were frequent and vociferous Egyptian complaints that the 
British administrators were influencing the voters. This accusation was 
answered by the final results. British counterclaims were less numerous but 
better founded. Nevertheless, in spite of the propagandist and material as- 
sistance given unsparingly by the Egyptians, the victory of the N.U.P. seems 
to have been spontaneously desired by the majority of those among whom 
there was any real political consciousness. Paradoxically, the party using the 


slogan of unity with Egypt seemed to offer the best prospect of genuine 
independence. 


The Period of Transition: 1954-55 


The victory of the N.U.P. created a situation of great delicacy and some 
tension. The new Sudanese Parliament had the function of choosing the 
Prime Minister. On 6 January 1954 it elected Isma‘il al-Azhari to this office 
and three days later al-Azhari formed his Council of Ministers entirely from 
N.U.P. members. The Ummah Party was excluded from political control. 
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But in spite of its defeat it remained a very powerful organization through 
its leadership and its links with the Mahdist sect. Ummah hostility to Egypt 
was unabated. The British administrative officials who carried on the daily 
routine of government now found themselves under the direction of Su- 
danese, belonging to a party for which they felt little sympathy and which 
showed, in its hour of triumph, symptoms of bitter anti-British sentiments. It 
is to the credit, both of the Sudanese ministers and the British officials, that 
the potential hostility between them never developed. Xenophobic utter- 
ances did not prevent friendly personal relations while the British Political 
Service publicly accepted with dignity and goodwill its changed status and im- 
pending dissolution. 

With the establishment of a Sudanese Council of Ministers began the 
“transitional period” in which the Condominium Administration was to be 
liquidated. This process was carried out by a Sudanization Committee, es- 
tablished under the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement. It consisted of three Su- 
danese members selected by the Governor-General from a list submitted 
by the prime minister, together with a British and an Egyptian member. The 
object of this body was, as stated in the Agreement, ‘to provide the free and 
neutral atmosphere requisite for Self-Determination.” Its functions were 
more particularly defined in an Annex:— 

“The duties of the Sudanization Committee shall be to complete the 
Sudanization of the Administration, the Police, the Sudan Defense Force and 
any other government post that may affect the freedom of the Sudanese at the 
time of Self-Determination. The Committee shall review the various govern- 
ment posts with a view to cancelling any unnecessary or redundant post held 
by Egyptian or British officials.” 

Since the Sudanese majority on this Committee was nominated by the 
N.U.P. ministry, these functions were very rigorously exercised. All British 
administrative officials (the total was 140 on the eve of self-government) and 
the handful of police and military officers (amounting to 8 and approximately 
30 respectively) were dismissed during the course of 1954. In the technical 
departments—education, agriculture, medicine and others—the process of 
replacing British by Sudanese in the chief posts was sharply accelerated. In 
consequence many expatriate officials in technical posts found the possibilities 
of promotion limited or totally withdrawn, while others felt their continua- 
tion in their existing posts endangered. The possibility that such officials 


might prefer to leave the service voluntarily had been foreseen and the Su- 
danese Parliament enacted in July 1954 an ordinance which not only pro- 
vided compensation for officials whose employment was terminated by the 
rulings of the Sudanization Committee, but also for other expatriate officials 
giving or receiving due notice. Thus 1955 saw an exodus of British officials 
from the technical departments. The parting was accomplished without 
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bitterness on either side. A number of British have remained in the service 
and have maintained a happy relationship with the Sudanese. In various 
departments, notably that of education, British officials are still being re- 
cruited for service in the Sudan. 

Relations between the N.U.P. Government and its Sudanese opponents 
developed less auspiciously. Matters came to a head on 1 March 1954. On that 
day it was intended to have a state opening of the second session of Parlia- 
ment, attended by representatives of Britain, Egypt and other powers. The 
opponents of unity with Egypt planned a great demonstration against the 
Egyptian delegation at Khartoum airport. On arrival, the Egyptian party 
were quietly conveyed to the Palace by an unexpected route. The disap- 
pointed demonstrators, their numbers augmented by hundreds of Mahdist 
tribesmen, imported for the occasion, swarmed into the center of the town. 
A clash occurred with the police and a number of persons, including a British 
and a Sudanese officer, were killed. The opening of Parliament was post- 
poned, a state of emergency declared by the Governor-General and the dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors hurried home. 

The bloodshed of 1 March came as a shock to Sudanese public opinion. 
A blow was struck at the prestige of the Ummah party, a leading member of 
which was sentenced to death (subsequently commuted to 14 years imprison- 
ment) for instigating the riots. On the other hand the events showed the 
N.U.P. Government that the policy of unity with Egypt could only be 
achieved at great cost, perhaps civil war. Other considerations were reducing 
the fervor with which the unity of the Nile Valley was now preached by 
Sayyid al-Azhari and his associates. With aid from Egypt they had broken the 
hold of Britain over the Sudan; now, having tasted power, they were less in- 
clined to a union with Egypt which would inevitably imply subordination. 
Moreover, developments in Egypt were shaking Sudanese confidence in that 
country. Muhammad Najib was a hero to many Sudanese. Their leaders had 
personal memories of him in his youth and the success of the Army Revolution 
under what seemed to be his leadership was flattering to Sudanese national 
pride. The rift between Najib and ‘Abd al-Nasir in the early months of 1954 
had been watched with anxiety. When on 14 November 1954 Najib was finally 
ousted by ‘Abd al-Nasir, it was felt by many Sudanese as a personal tragedy. 
Disillusionment with Egypt spread. “The blessed movement of the Army” 
was revealed as a military dictatorship and stood in unpleasing contrast to 
Sudanese parliamentary democracy. Nor were extremists any more favorable. 
Communists remembered the imprisonment of Sudanese Communist stu- 
dents in Egypt. The persecution of the Muslim Brotherhood antagonized 
pious opinion in general, apart from adherents of the order. 

Al-Azhari moved steadily but cautiously in response to the growing popu- 
lar demand for complete independence. His position was complicated by the 
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fact that the N.U.P. was a composite party and expressed several shades of 
opinion. A step towards greater homogeneity was taken in December 1954 
when he dismissed three ministers belonging to the wing most in favor of 
independence. But during the following months antagonism with Egypt 
grew. Negotiations over the Nile waters broke down in April 1955. Al- 
Azhari now openly championed Sudanese independence and in June 1955 
dismissed two further ministers—on this occasion members of the wing which 
still favored unity with Egypt. One of the dismissed ministers, Sayyid Muham- 
mad Nur al-Din, was the same man who had split the Ashiqqa’ party in 1951. 
He and other malcontents now charged the prime minister with “dictatorial 
methods” but they had lost the ear of the public. The revolution in al-Azhari’s 
policy was complete when he began conversations with leaders of the Ummah 
Party on the work of the forthcoming parliamentary session. 

Meanwhile a storm was brewing in the southern Sudan. Here the elec- 
toral procedure which had brought the N.U.P. into power had contrasted 
incongruously with the character and outlook of the people—for the most 
part unsophisticated tribesmen, ignorant of and uninterested in the political 
issues of the North. The British district commissioners and governors had 
gone and their places were taken by Northerners, These men were doubly 
at a disadvantage. Not only, like the Sudanese administrators generally, were 
they new to positions of such responsibility but also they were working among 
tribes whose languages, customs and religious outlook differed profoundly 
from their own. During most of the Condominium period little intercourse 
had been permitted between North and South. 

With the unforeseen acceleration of self-government this policy of segre- 
gation, so recently abandoned, left a tragic legacy of mutual incomprehension 
and misunderstanding. From the point of view of the Southerners, they also 
had cause for dissatisfaction. They had lost the administrators to whom they 
were accustomed. Sudanization had not brought the glittering rewards which 
the Northerners enjoyed. They had no appeal against the situation in which 
they found themselves; the Governor-General’s “special responsibilities” 
were obviously unenforceable in practice. Some of their leaders began to flirt 
with Egypt. On 2 August 1955 eight of them announced from Cairo that they 
were working for an independent South, having only a general federal link 
with the North. The situation was curiously reminiscent of the palmy days 
of the Ashiqqa’-Egyptian entente! 


But just over a fortnight later events took a sudden alarming turn. Mu- 
tiny broke out in the Equatoria Corps of the Sudan Defense Force. Its mo- 
tives were partly anti-Northern feeling, partly fear of an impending transfer 
to the unknown North. Widespread disorders broke out in which many 
Northerners lost their lives and many Southerners fled across the borders for 
refuge. Although the mutineers surrendered unconditionally on 27 August, 
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the re-establishment of law and order throughout the South is only gradually 
being accomplished. It is to the credit of the northern Sudanese that panic- 
stricken measures of revenge seem to have been exceptional and that attempts 
are being made to restore the normal life of the southern provinces. The re- 
bellion and its tragic consequences have, like the earlier crisis of 1 March 
1954, Impressed on the government the seriousness of the issues at stake and 
the heavy responsibilities of the administration. 


Self-Determination 


While these events were proceeding in the southern Sudan, Khartoum, 
London and Cairo were occupied with the final stages leading to Sudanese 
self-determination. The Anglo-Egyptian Agreement of 1953 had laid down 
an elaborate procedure. At any time within the three-year transitional period, 
the parliament might pass ‘‘a resolution expressing their desire that arrange- 
ments for Self-Determination should be put in motion.” The Governor- 
General was to notify the two Co-domini of this fact. The parliament was then 
to pass a law for the election of a Constituent Assembly. “Detailed prepara- 
tions for the process of Self-Determination, including safeguards assuring the 
impartiality of the elections and any other arrangements designed to secure 
a free and neutral atmosphere [were to] be subject to international super- 
vision.”” Meanwhile Britain and Egypt were to withdraw their military forces 
from the Sudan. When the Constituent Assembly met, it was to decide the 
future of the Sudan, either “choosing to link the Sudan with Egypt in any 
form, or... choosing complete independence.” 

sy June 1955 it was clear that the transitional period was drawing to a 
close, and representatives of Egypt and Britain met in Cairo to discuss the 
composition of the international commission which was to supervise self- 
determination. With Najib gone, the familiar tensions returned and in 
August the British government accepted an Egyptian proposal that this mat- 
ter, on which they could not reach agreement, should be referred to the 
Sudanese parliament. The parliament selected the commission, composed of 
representatives of seven neutral states, on 22 August. Already on 16 August it 
had passed a resolution for the evacuation of British and Egyptian forces 
and the prime minister had expressed his hope that elections would be held 
early in December. But the Sudanese were rapidly losing interest in the cum- 
bersome procedure laid down by the Agreement. On 13 August Sayyid ‘Ali 
al-Mirghani had suggested the holding of a plebiscite to decide the future of 
the country. Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi agreed in principle but re- 
garded the unanimous desire of the Sudanese for complete independence as 
rendering a plebiscite unncessary. On 29 August the parliament resolved to 
ask the Co-domini to allow the holding of a plebiscite. The proposal was 


accepted by Egypt on 30 October and by Britain on 7 November. On the 
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following day the Sudanese government requested the Co-domini to allow 
the simultaneous holding of the plebiscite and elections for a constituent 
assembly. This was agreed to on 3 December with the proviso that the inter- 
national commission should supervise the process. 

Thus the initiative in the advance towards self-determination had clearly 
passed to the Sudanese. The British and Egyptian governments could do little 
more than formally register the decisions of the Sudanese parliament and 
administration. The last outward signs of the Condominium were passing 
away. Sir Robert Howe, the British Governor-General who had presided 
over a period of rapid constitutional change since his appointment in 1947, 
left in March 1955. His successor, Sir Alexander Knox-Helm, was the last 
of the line that had begun with Kitchener at the Reconquest. The withdrawal 
of British and Egyptian troops was completed by the middle of November. 

At this point however a series of governmental crises intervened. The 
effect of al-Azhari’s ministerial changes over the past months had been to 
confine office to members of his original Ashiqqa’ group in the N.U.P. A 
demand arose, which was voiced by the opposition, that a non-party govern- 
ment should be formed to direct events in this critical phase of the national 
life. On 10 November the N.U.P. government lost a vote of confidence in 
parliament but was re-established five days later, when al-Azhari was re- 
elected prime minister by a narrow majority. Pressure for the widening of 
the party basis of the government continued and on 6 December al-Azhari 
agreed to the formation of a coalition government but on condition that the 
suggested plebiscite be dropped and that the existing parliament should both 
exercise the function of self-determination and act as a constituent assembly. 
These conditions would mean the continuation of the N.U.P. in office as the 
nucleus of a national government. The last traces of the self-determination 
procedure laid down in the Anglo-Egyptian Agreement were swept away on 
19 December when the Sudanese parliament passed a resolution declaring 
the Sudan’s independence, which Britain and Egypt were asked to recognize. 
The constitutional powers of the Governor-General were assumed by a 
Supreme Commission of five Sudanese, one of whom was a Southerner. The 
final scene took place on New Year's Day, 1956, when in the presence of the 
Prime Minister and a great gathering at the Palace, the Union Jack and the 
Egyptian flag were run down for the last time and the standard of the Re- 
public of the Sudan was hoisted over Khartoum. 

















THE SANJAK OF ALEXANDRETTA 
(HATAY): ITS IMPACT ON 
TURKISH-SYRIAN RELATIONS (1939-1956) 


Avedis K. Sanjian 
(see map facing p. 355 


HE former Sanjak of Alexandretta, now the Turkish vilayet of Hatay, 

occupies 4,805 square kilometres of the Levant coast along the east- 

ern Mediterranean. It lies in the western section of what is known 
as the ‘Syrian Saddle.” Here lie the port of Alexandretta (Iskenderun), the 
finest natural harbor in the eastern Mediterranean; the ancient historical 
city of Antioch (Antakya); the fertile valley of the Orontes; the southern sec- 
tion of the Amanus range; and the famous Musadag, immortalized by Franz 
Werfel. 

In broad outline, the dispute over the Sanjak of Alexandretta was occa- 
sioned by the signing of the Franco-Syrian Treaty of Alliance of September 
9, 1936, which guaranteed the independence and sovereignty of Syria within 
three years. 

The Sanjak, until then, had been governed by an autonomous regime 
within the French-mandated State of Syria, and guaranteed by both France 
and Turkey through the ‘Franklin-Bouillon Agreement’ signed at Ankara 
on October 20, 1921, Article 7 of which had stipulated: 


A special administrative régime shall be established for the district of 
\lexandretta. The Turkish inhabitants of this district shall enjoy every 
facility for their cultural development. The Turkish language shall have 
official recognition. 

In defining the frontiers of Turkey, Article 3 of the Treaty of Lausanne 
confirmed the Turco-Syrian frontier in Article 8 of the ‘Franklin-Bouillon 
Agreement,’ leaving the district of Alexandretta in Syria under French man- 
datory jurisdiction. Moreover, in Articles 16 and 27, the Treaty divested 
Curkey of all sovereign or political rights and claims to territories detached 
from her. This renunciation was juridically in favor, not of France, but of 
Syria, since France was acting in the Levant territories in the name of the 
League of Nations and on behalf of Syria. 

Throughout the mandatory period the French authorities, besides scrupu- 
lously preserving the Sanjak’s autonomy within the Syrian political frame- 
work, had made it amply clear that the district was an integral part of Syria; 
that-it was neither a state nor a government, but a Syrian province enjoying 
certain privileges, the existence of which could in no way be prejudicial to 
@ Avenpis K. SANJIAN received his doctorate last June from the University of Michigan. This article 
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the unity of Syria. Moreover, neither the Franco-Turkish treaties pertaining 
to the Sanjak nor the provisions of the Mandate envisaged the transformation 
of the province into an independent state or conferred upon it a separate 
existence. On the contrary, Article 4 stipulated that “the Mandatory shall be 
responsible for seeing that no part of the territory of Syria and the Lebanon 
is ceded or leased or in any way placed under the control of a foreign Power.” 

The inhabitants of the district—a conglomeration of races, religions and 
languages—had been well satisfied with their status and had manifested no 
serious separatist tendencies. That status had never been a point of conten- 
tion in the long-drawn-out disagreements between the Syrian nationalists 
and the mandatory Power. Moreover, Turkey had never protested against 
any of the High Commissioners’ arrétés which had defined and regulated the 
special régime as being contrary to France’s treaty obligations towards Tur- 
key. Nonetheless, Turkey had never made a secret of her determination to 
recover the territory whenever she could. In fact, since the abortive Franco- 
Syrian Treaty of 1933, it had become increasingly evident that any Franco- 
Syrian understanding involving the termination of the French mandate over 
Syria would raise, more seriously than before, the question of the future status 
of the Sanjak of Alexandretta. 

At the conclusion of the Franco-Syrian Treaty of 1936, therefore, the 
Turkish Government raised the issue by expressing anxious concern about 
the security of the Sanjak’s Turkish population which it claimed was a pre- 
ponderant majority. 

The Turkish Government was content simply to assert that the Turkish 
element constituted the ‘vast majority’ in the Sanjak. The Turkish press, on 
the other hand, adduced figures greatly at variance with those of the French 
authorities. There was no unanimity in the Turkish press on the total num- 
ber of the district’s inhabitants nor of the Turkish element, but the con- 
sensus was a total of 300,000, divided as. follows: Turks, 240,000; Sunni 
Arabs, 20,000; Armenians, 25,000; Christians and others, 15,000. According 
to the more reliable French statistics, however, the picture is considerably 
different. Of a total population of 219,080, there were: Turks, 85,242 (39 
per cent); ‘Alawis, 62,026 (28 per cent); Armenians, 24,911 (11.36 per cent); 
Sunni Arabs, 22,461 (10 per cent); Greek Orthodox and other Christian 
sects—excluding the Armenians, 18,051 (8.16 per cent); Kurds, 4,831; Cir- 
cassians, 954; Jews, 474; and others, 130. In short, although the Turks con- 
stituted the most numerous ethnic element, they were far from constituting 
a majority; while the Arabic- and other non-Turkish-speaking elements, to- 
gether, were a decided majority. 


Mindful of France’s political and military weakness, and recognizing the 
opportunity to exploit the dangerous international situation, Turkey de- 
manded the independence of the Sanjak. Step by step, she exerted pressure 
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on France for a succession of concessions until, in July 1939, the latter was 
compelled to cede the territory. Turkey's strategic position and diplomatic 
strength resulting from her possession of complete sovereignty over the Straits 
since the Montreux Convention (1936), coupled with the deteriorating inter- 
national situation, particularly the Italian menace in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, were important factors which determined the course and the ultimate 
disposition of the Sanjak crisis. 

In the final analysis, French diplomacy throughout the dispute was dic- 
tated by a political and military expediency which placed her own security in 
Europe and in the eastern Mediterranean far above her mandatory obliga- 
tions in Syria. Containment of the Axis in Europe and guarantees for the 
security of the Dardanelles were more urgent requirements for her own 
security than the ‘expendable’ Sanjak of Alexandretta. It was certainly this 
basic conflict in France’s obligations at home and abroad which was so care- 
fully exploited by Turkey. 

Although the Sanjak controversy was on the face of it a Franco-Turkish 
affair, it was, in fact, a territorial conflict between Syria and Turkey. Since 
the mandate was still in effect, the protection of Syria’s interests and rights 
lay with France and fell ultimately within the League’s jurisdiction. How- 
ever, as a result of Anglo-French appeasements of Germany and Italy, French 
prestige at this time was at low ebb and the successively ineffectual collective 
actions to halt aggression had resulted in the further weakening of the 
League. Thus, although the dispute was handled by the machinery of the 
League, the latter had become a helpless critic of power politics; despite all 
its arbitrations and appointments of commissions, it succumbed to expedi- 
ency after expediency until the final settlement which was effected outside 
that body in the form of a bilateral agreement between France and Turkey. 

The advent of the Second World War prevented further convening of 
the organs of the League, and the question of France’s right to cede the 
Sanjak could no longer be pursued on an international level. The problem 
was thus resolved by default. The League never gave formal consent to the 
cession of the territory to Turkey. 

The various concessions to Turkey leading to the cession had been made 
in disregard of the rights and interests of Syria, against the wishes of the non- 
Turkish majority of the Sanjak, over the repeated protests of both and against 
French public opinion, which was opposed to territorial concessions, In view 
of the lack of solidarity of the Turkish element, itself, there is every reason 
to believe that the cession took place, primarily, in compliance with the 
wishes of the Turkish Government, and of the local irredentist Turks. 

Juridically, the final settlement was in violation of a number of interna- 
tional agreements governing the territory, including the Covenant of the 
League (Art. 22); the Charter of the Mandate which stipulated that “the 
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Mandatory shall be responsible for seeing that no part of the territory of 
Syria and the Lebanon is ceded or leased or in any way placed under the con- 
trol of a foreign Power’ (Art. 4). It was also contrary to the ‘Franklin- 
Bouillon’ (1921) and the ‘de Jouvenel’ (1926) Agreements; the Treaty of 
Lausanne; and the decisions of the League Council of 1937, which had re- 
affirmed the Sanjak’s distinct status within the Syrian political framework. 
Moreover, by annexing the territory, Turkey violated her own affirmation in 
the Franco-Turkish Agreement of July 1938 that the Sanjak was not a terri- 
torial problem for her. It is inevitable to conclude then that, as the noted 
international jurist, M. Georges Scelle, has remarked, “France committed 
an illegal act, by disposing of territory in which she had not a free hand.””! 


The Impact on Turkish-Syrian Relations 


Hardly a month had elapsed after Turkey’s annexation of the Sanjak 
when Europe was entangled in the Second World War. From the spring of 
1940 until the San Francisco Conference in 1945, Syria was involved in the 
struggles resulting from the defeat of France by the German armies. The 
Syrian clamors for the termination of the mandate, General Catroux’s procla- 
mation of Syrian independence on September 28, 1941, and the long-drawn- 
out Franco-Syrian disagreements regarding the implementation of this 
pledge, characterized the years preceding the attainment of full Syrian sov- 
ereignty. Throughout this period, however, Turkey's sole concern was that 
whatever government emerged in that country it should not demard the 
retrocession of the Sanjak (or Hatay) to Syria. 

The eventual attainment of Syrian independence naturally included com- 
plete Syrian control of its own foreign relations—marking a turning point 
in Turco-Syrian relations. Syrian bitterness over the French mandatory 
Power's recent disposition of the Sanjak was still real enough to bolster their 
determination not to acquiesce in its loss. Thus, prior to and following the 
San Francisco Conference of 1945, the Syrian counter-irredentist movement 
took shape. The Syrian press actively clamored for the retrocession of the 
‘Arab’ district of Alexandretta, which they claimed was “‘wrested from Syria;”’ 
and it urged the Syrian and other Arab delegations at San Francisco to fight 
for its recovery. 

The Committee for Defense of Alexandretta, moreover, appealed to the 
Arab League to discuss the question of this “usurped” Arab region and to 
secure its retrocession to Syria. Asserting that the Sanjak had been Syrian 
since most ancient times; that the port of Alexandretta was the natural outlet 
for Syria and Iraq on the Mediterranean Sea; that its cession to Turkey was 
“illegal, because France possessed no right to cede it, and Syria had not ac- 
quiesced in its cession,”” the Committee claimed that, juridically, the Sanjak 


1 United Nations, Document: General A/CN.4/SR/51, “International Law Commission, Second 
Session, Summary Record of the Ffty-first Meeting,” p. 9. 
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had not ceased to be Syrian, and concluded that it was as important as any 
other region with which the Arab League was concerned.” 

Following the conferences between Turkish Foreign Minister Hasan 
Saka and his Syrian and Lebanese counterparts, the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments issued a joint communique, on August 8, 1945, specifically re- 
fusing renunciation of Syria’s rights in the district of Alexandretta as the 
price for Turkey’s recognition of their independence. The Turkish Govern- 
ment insisted on formal Syrian recognition of her annexation of Hatay; while 
the Syrian Government refused to recognize the cession by France as ultra 
vires. The situation was further aggravated by numerous demands from 
Syrian organizations for the unequivocal retrocession of the territory to Syria 
throughout the next few months. 

The impasse over Turkey’s recognition of Syrian independence was 
finally resolved on March 6, 1946, when the mediation of the Iraqi Foreign 
Minister, Nuri al-Sa‘id, secured Turkey’s consent not to insist on formal 
Syrian recognition of her annexation of Hatay, and Syria’s agreement not to 
present formal demands. Nevertheless, the resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Syria and Turkey did not definitively resolve the dormant 
question of Alexandretta. Indeed, the official Soviet newspaper, /zvestza, 
seemed all too eager to deepen the Turco-Syrian wedge when it asserted: 
‘Most Syrian newspapers fear that Turkey will try to use recognition of 
Syrian independence and the establishment of diplomatic relations with her 
to legitimize Turkey’s possession of the Sanjak of Alexandretta.’’* 

The Soviet Union’s hostility towards Turkey after the Second World War 
aroused the latter’s concern over her security and peace in the Middle East, 
as well as her relations with the Arab States. Since rapprochement with the 
Arabs could not extend to Turkish membership in the Arab League—open 
only to peoples having a common racial and linguistic origin, it was im- 
portant, now, that Turkish diplomacy gradually improve its relations with 
individual Arab States. 

Accordingly, a Treaty of Friendship and Good Neighborly Relations was 
signed with Iraq on March 29, 1946. Moreover, the Lebanese President, 
Bishara al-Khuri, accepted Turkish President Inénii’s invitation to Ankara 
in June, but Turkish diplomacy failed to win Lebanon. The Arab press re- 
ported that al-Khuri had gone to Turkey to discuss internationalization of 
the Sanjak of Alexandretta. The Turkish Government emphatically denied 
these reports, and reiterated its decision not to yield a single inch of territory. 
But, in an effort to resolve the Sanjak controversy, it offered to create a free 
zone in the port of Alexandretta, and to grant other Syrian requests insofar 
as they did not violate Turkey’s own vital interests. Syria refused, apparently 


2 See text in al-Tagaddum (Aleppo), August 10, 1945. 
3 Izvestia, March 22, 1946, as quoted in New York Times, March 23, 1946. 
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unwilling to compromise her sovereign rights in the province for economic 
advantages. 

In October 1946, Turkish Foreign Minister Hasan Saka reiterated his 
Government's desire for friendly relations with all the Arab countries— 
including Syria—modelled after the Turco-Iraqi Treaty, and repeated the 
Alexandretta offer. And at the opening session of the Kamutay on Novem- 
ber 1, 1946, the Turkish President, himself, called for closer relations with 
the Arab countries. 

The Turco-Iraqi Treaty guaranteeing the territorial integrity of the two 
signatories had already been denounced in Syria as ‘treason’ by Iraq against 
the Arab League as well as Syria, on the grounds that it implied Iraqi recog- 
nition of the Sanjak’s annexation by Turkey. When Transjordan’s King 
‘Abdallah, too, expressed his desire for a Turco-Arab rapprochement, ten- 
sions were increased not only between Turkey and Syria, but between the 
Hashimite kingdoms and the other Arab States, as well. ‘Abdallah’s “Greater 
Syria’ plan, and the general Arab fears of an ‘Oriental Bloc’ dominated by 
Turkey by virtue of her alliances with Iraq and Transjordan, elicited much 
criticism in the non-Hashimite Arab countries—and in Syria, particularly, it 
caused fears of encirclement. Demonstrations in Aleppo on November 29, 
1946 again clamored for the retrocession of the Sanjak and the submission 
of the question to the Arab League and the United Nations. 

Some reports in advance of King ‘Abdallah’s arrival in Ankara alleged 
that the Turkish Government “might trade her support for a Great Syria 
against the settlement of some of her problems with the Arab world, mainly 
the Hatay question.”’* But these rumors were short-lived. On January 10, 
1947, King ‘Abdallah stressed the necessity for a Turco-Arab Bloc in which 
Turkey would assume a leading role, and announced his support of ‘Turkey 
in its dispute with Syria over Hatay.5 On January 11, Turkey and Trans- 
jordan signed a Treaty of Friendship. And the Syrian and Turkish presses 
resumed their violent battles over Hatay—with the Syrians even demanding 
a rupture of Syro-Transjordanian relations. 

A Reuter’s dispatch of January 20, 1947, attributed to Premier Jamil 
Mardam a statement that Syria intended to submit the dispute to an inter- 
national organization, possibly the United Nations, and even to demand 
Cilicia, whose retrocession to Turkey in 1921 Syria had never recognized. 
Although Mardam denied the report, the Turkish press retorted, “Syria .. . 
has not yet acquired qualities to become independent and certainly needs a 
protector,” which could be none other than Turkey. It had refrained from 
polemics, which would serve only the “Bolsheviks who have made Syria a 
propaganda headquarters,’ the press argued. The Turkish Government, 


4 New York Times, January 5, 1947. 
5 Ibid., January 11, 1947. 
6 Tanin (Istanbul), January 30, 1947. 
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moreover, warned that ‘no Hatay question exists for Turkey’; that Syria 
would never recover Hatay; that the only result of a boundary rectification 
would be a much smaller Syria and that Syria’s action would endanger ‘Turco- 
Syrian peace and confidence and raise the danger of war. Moreover, General 
Kazim Karabekir, President of the Kamutay, warned at Antioch on February 
16, 1947, that the entire Turkish nation would see to it that Hatay, which 
had always been Turkish, would remain ‘eternally’ Turkish. 

There was also a constant emphasis of Turkish sovereignty in Hatay itself. 
In July, the Turkish Government began construction of numerous fortifi- 
cations and a strategic road close to the Syrian frontier. The Syrian Govern- 
ment, as a result of increased border incidents, also began to construct its 
own series of frontier forts and posts. The Syrian press prominently reported 
a very significant verdict of the Syrian court denying that a man accused of 
illegally entering Syria from Antioch without a passport was guilty of any 
infraction of the law. Since Syria had not recognized the cession of the terri- 
tory to Turkey, it ruled, the defendant had merely crossed from one Syrian 
territory to another. Prompted by this decision, the Committee for Defense 
of Alexandretta immediately petitioned the Syrian Government to allocate 
a seat in Parliament for a representative of the Sanjak émigrés. 

Developments in the international field, on the other hand, had their 
repercussions in the relations of Turkey and Syria. The United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly's November 29, 1947 resolution to partition Palestine aroused 
the indignation and resentment of the entire Arab world—including the 
already disturbed Syrian towns. In the midst of widespread demonstrations 
in Aleppo, the Turkish press carried reports of popular pro-Turkish mani- 
festations, and even the assassination of a Syrian deputy who had allegedly 
favored Turkish annexation of Aleppo and the Jazirah. 

The “Truman Doctrine’ of military and economic aid to Greece and 
Turkey emphasized the favored position of the latter who would play a lead- 
ing role in winning over and aligning the rest of the Middle East. The new 
Turkish Foreign Minister, Necmeddin Sadak, immediately announced Tur- 
key’s eagerness for Arab participation in an eventual organization of the 
eastern Mediterranean states. 

Syria’s favorable response to this declaration of Turkish foreign policy 
produced laudatory comments in the Turkish press. Although no immediate 
progress was reported on problems affecting the two countries, Turco-Syrian 
relations were considerably improved. President Shukri al-Quwwatli’s Gov- 
ernment, however, had lost the confidence of the Syrian people by the end of 
1948. The Syrian public’s general disillusionment and discontent, coupled 
with the Syrian Army’s own grudges against the civilian administration, pro- 
duced the first military coup d’état. In a bloodless revolution on March 30-31, 
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1949, Husni al-Za‘im, Commander-in-Chief of the Syrian Army, assumed com- 
plete control of Syria. 

On April 13, al-Za‘im told Turkish journalists in Damascus that he sought 
sincere and close friendship with Turkey. He also expressed his anxiety to 
end Syria's differences with Turkey over the Sanjak of Alexandretta. In con- 
trast to previous Syrian governments, Za‘im’s foreign policy was emphatically 
pro- Turkish. Ankara was so favorably impressed by this friendly gesture that 
it extended its de facto recognition of the Za‘im Government on April 17. 
And significantly, the Syrian Minister announced, at a news conference in 
Ankara on July 1, 1949, that Syria, in effect, had relinquished her territorial 
claims on the province of Alexandretta, and that the political parties advo- 
cating Syrian irredentism had been dissolved by the Za‘im Government. 

The pronounced pro-Turkish policy of Husni al-Za‘im was ended on 
August 14, 1949, when Colonel Sami al-Hinnawi unseated him in the second 
Syrian coup d'état, and had him executed. It was charged that al-Za‘im had 
betrayed the original purposes of the first coup, and that his foreign policy 
had driven Syria into a ridiculous situation. Among other things, Syrian 
public opinion had resented al-Za‘im’s pro-Turkish tendencies, and particu- 
larly his relinquishing Syria’s claims to the Sanjak. The Turkish press quite 
naturally deplored the removal of the staunchest proponent of Turkish- 
Syrian friendship, and the establishment of the new rulers of Syria who, in- 
spired by communist agitators and capitalizing on the anti-Turkish feeling 
of the Syrians, would again begin to “bellow about the Hatay question.”* 

The conduct of Turco-Syrian reiations during the next few years, and 
the dependent problem of Alexandretta, must be viewed in the light of the 
development of the ‘cold war,’ the creation of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the plans for the creation of a Western-oriented Middle 
Eastern defense organization. The latter, of necessity, involved active Turco- 
Arab collaboration and Western diplomacy counted heavily upon Turkey's 
leadership. Turkey's full membership in N.A.T.O. in September 1951 had 
linked her closely with Western defense plans, and there was no doubt that 
she was willing to cooperate in extending these plans into the Middle East. 

Turkey's ability to influence her Muslim Arab neighbors was considerably 
limited, however, because of Arab bitterness over Turkey's ‘desertion’ of 
their cause in the Palestine war, and the long-standing conflict with Syria 
over the Sanjak of Alexandretta. 

Syrian public opinion was not attuned to a policy of cooperation with 
the West, nor with Turkey. Demonstrators in Aleppo protested against the 
Middle East defense plan on November 19, 1951, and demanded the return 
of the Sanjak. The Turkish Government officially protested against this 
“very serious and very important” incident. A Turkish press charge that the 


* Zafer (Ankara), August 27, 1949. 
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Turkish flag had been burned, along with flags of other nations associated 
with Turkey, was denied by the Syrian Government. 

In another military coup, touched off by the ministerial difficulties in 
Damascus, Colonel Adib Shishakli, Army Chief of Staff, assumed complete 
control in Syria on November 29, 1951, providing a new impetus to Syrian 
irredentism. Shishakli’s strong emphasis on Arab nationalism, and his en- 
couragement of the Syrian irredentist movement, evidenced his unmistak- 
able antagonism to Turkey. 

The dissolution by Shishakli’s Government of all Syrian political parties, 
and the creation of a new political party—Movement of Arab Liberation—to 
unite all the Arab peoples from the Taurus to the Persian Gulf, and from 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean, re- 
vived dreams of re-creating the Arab Empire. A luminous map of Syria on 
the facade of the party headquarters in Damascus, and the publication in an 
information bulletin of another map of Syria—both of which encompassed 
Hatay and other Turkish provinces extending to the Taurus Mountains— 
provided unmistakable evidence of Shishakli’s political aspirations. 

The resulting mutual recriminations seriously aggravated the relations 
of the two countries. The Syrian press constantly demanded that any collabo- 
ration with Turkey be preceded by the latter’s unequivocal stand against 
Israel, and the retrocession of the disputed province to Syria—the only way 
that Turkey could gain the trust and confidence of her Arab neighbors. 

Bitter denunciations in the Turkish press warned Syria of the serious 
consequences of these hostile manifestations. But the Syrian press only re- 
asserted their country’s interest in the Arab territories ‘robbed’ from them, 
and insisted that an ‘act of spoliation’ could not change the Arab character 
of the territories extending to the Taurus. During the parliamentary election 
campaign in July 1953, pro-Shishakli candidates openly advocated the return 
of the Sanjak to Syria. 

In a major policy speech to the Syrian Chamber on October 24, 1953, 
Shishakli announced his Government’s willingness to improve relations with 
Turkey on the basis of mutual respect and common interests, and asserted 
that outstanding differences with Turkey could be resolved if they were ap- 
proached in a spirit of justice, right and mutual understanding. Yet, in a 
pamphlet issued in November 1953, the Committee for Defense of Alexan- 
dretta asserted that the Arabs would never renounce their rights, called on 
the Syrians to work vigilantly for the recovery of the territory, and invited 
the Arab world to commemorate the “tragedy of the Sanjak.” 

The ouster of Shishakli on February 24, 1954 was a welcome relief to 
Turkey, who evaluated his policy as a “complete failure from every point of 
view, particularly because he had alienated all of Syria’s neighbors.® 


8 Cumhuriyet (Istanbul), February 26, 1954. 
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The Sanjak affair continued apace, however. Syrian citizens in Hatay 
charged the Turkish Government with expropriating 7,500 acres of their 
land, without compensation, and telegraphed Damascus to request a protest 
to the United Nations. Syrian deputies continued to demand parliamentary 
representation for Alexandretta. A bill was drafted permitting the govern- 
ment to confiscate land along the Turkish frontier evacuated by Syrians mi- 
grating to and becoming citizens of Turkey, to bar any Turkish claims to 
these lands based on their ownership by such Turkish citizens. 

Recriminations and refutations mounted. The Turkish Government con- 
fiscated all Syrian maps on the Turkish market because they continued to 
carry Hatay as a Syrian province. On November 29, 1954, Syrian students 
observed the anniversaries of the U. N. decision to partition Palestine, and 
of the loss of the Sanjak to Turkey; and Syrian editorials denounced the for- 
eign powers for their role in both affairs. 


The ‘Baghdad Pact’ 


The overthrow of the Shishakli Government might have held some 
promise of an ultimate improvement in Turco-Syrian relations, had it not 
been for other Middle Eastern developments. Turkey, who had already 
signed a Tripartite Friendship and Cooperation Pact with Greece and Yugo- 
slavia on February 28, 1953, concluded the Turco-Pakistani Pact on April 2, 
1954. The problem of a regional defense system was revived but with a new 
emphasis, this time upon the ‘northern tier’ of the Middle East. Turkish 
diplomacy went all out to disprove Arab neutralism, and to follow up the 
Turco-Pakistani Pact with new attempts to realize Arab collaboration with 
the West. 

A thoroughly surprising and strategic Turkish diplomatic victory in 
January 1955 attested to her success in this endeavor. The conclusion of a 
Turco-Iraqi military pact dealt a heavy blow to Arab solidarity and neutral- 
ism, and the Arab League Collective Security Pact. The repercussions in all 
the Arab capitals almost rocked the very foundations of the Arab League. 

The entire Arab press, with the exception of the Iraqi, immediately re- 
peated the continuing Arab conditions for any Turco-Arab rapprochement, 
namely, the cessation of economic relations between Turkey and Israel, and 
the settlement of the Sanjak problem. 

Syrian Foreign Minister Faydi al-Atasi’s announcement that Turkish 
Premier Menderes would stop in Damascus en route to Beirut produced 
mixed reactions. While certain Syrian newspapers advocated a policy of 
friendlier relations between the two countries and expressed the hope that, 
on this occasion, their mutual differences would be resolved, there were 
others which continued to denounce Turkey. Students at Damascus and 
Homs protested against the visit of M. Menderes, ‘‘the messenger of Ameri- 
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can imperialist schemes and head of the Government of Turkey which 
seized Alexandretta.’’® 

The announcements following the meeting of Syrian Premier Faris al- 
Khuri with the Turkish delegation in Damascus on January 14, did not in- 
clude Alexandretta among the topics discussed by the statesmen. It was 
learned, however, that Faris Bey had asked Premier Menderes about the pos- 
sibility of settling this problem. The latter’s reply was emphatic and angry: 
“I caution you not to play with fire!’’?° 

These talks were followed by anti-Turkish demonstrations in Damascus 
and Aleppo, with demonstrators shouting, ‘““Alexandretta is part of Syria.” 
Several deputies in the Syrian Chamber bitterly reproached the government 
for having invited the Turkish Premier; violently denounced Turkey as 
the “enemy of Arabism,” the “friend of Israel,” and the ‘ambassador of the 
United States in the Middle East’; and vigorously denounced Turkey’s an- 
nexation of Alexandretta.1! The Foreign Minister, replying to these attacks, 
repeated that Syria must improve her relations with Turkey because “when 
one has an enemy called Israel, one should be content to have a single 
enemy.” !” 

The fact is, however, that the Turco-Iraqi alliance created a dangerous 
rift in inter-Arab relations, and the capitals of the Arab world bustled with 
conferences to preserve Arab solidarity and save the Arab League Collective 
Security Pact. There was open hostility between Egypt and Iraq, and on 
January 27 the ‘Voice of the Arabs’ in Cairo appealed to King Faysal of Iraq 
to relinquish the Turco-Iraqi Pact. The loss of Alexandretta, it pointed out, 
was only one of the blows which Turkey had dealt to the Arabs. 

Although the Turkish Government continued its courtship of Syria in an 
effort to induce her to join the Turco-Iraqi alliance, the diplomatic maneu- 
vers in these quarters were not to succeed, however. When Prime Ministers 
Menderes and Nuri al-Sa‘id signed the ‘Pact of Mutual Co-operation between 
Iraq and Turkey’ on February 24, the Syrian Chamber gave the government 
of Sabri al-‘Asali a vote of confidence on his policy that Syria would not agree 
to foreign alliances and would not join the projected Turkish-Iraqi defense 
pact. And on March 2, Egypt and Syria signed a most significant agreement 
proposing an alliance to replace the Arab League Collective Security Pact, 
with which Saudi Arabia later aligned itself. 

On March 5, Premier Menderes charged that Egypt had exerted pres- 
sure on Syria for an agreement on an exclusive Arab defense pact with no 
links to the Western Powers; he warned that Turkey would not condone a 
policy equivalent to forcibly depriving a country of its freedom of action, 


9 Cahiers de l’Orient Contemporain, XXXI (1955), 20-21. 


10 Reported to the author by Khalid Bey al-‘Azm, then Syrian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
11 Cahiers, XXXI (1955), 21. 


12 Jbid. 
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and spoke of his anxiety about Turkish-Syrian relations if the Egyptian plan 
developed further. He assured Syria that Turkey would not support Iraq’s 
‘Greater Syria’ plan, and declared that Turkey had a “particularly strong de- 
sire that the independence of our neighbor Syria should be scrupulously re- 
spected.”” In short, he expressed “anxiety” over Syria’s identification with the 
“inappropriate and sometimes inimical attitude of the Egyptian leaders.” 

In the light of Syria’s firm decision not to join the Turco-Iraqi pact, and 
to conclude an alliance with Egypt and Saudi Arabia, Zafer warned that 
Turkey would be obliged to fundamentally revise her attitude towards Syria, 
and to take the necessary counter-measures. On March 10, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment made its official protestation to Syria against the new Syrian- 
Egyptian-Saudi Arabian alliance. Syrian Foreign Minister Khalid al-‘Azm 
immediately declared that the proposed pact was “directed neither against 
brother Arab countries nor against neighbor states, such as Turkey, towards 
whom our relations have been and shall remain friendly.” Referring to 
Syria’s territorial differences with Turkey, he hoped they would be “settled 
in accordance with the interests of the two sides.” In a note to the Turkish 
Foreign Ministry on March 20, the Syrian Minister to Ankara insisted that 
the tripartite Arab alliance was directed solely against Israel. 

But Turkey had been rebuffed and was in no conciliatory mood. Premier 
Menderes rejected the Syrian Minister's note, and told him that the relations 
of the two countries had now entered a serious phase. The Syrian Minister 
countered Premier Menderes’ angry pronouncement on Turco-Syrian rela- 
tions with a reminder of Syrian feelings on the loss of Alexandretta, to which 
the Turkish Premier retorted that Turkey’s feelings with regard to Aleppo 
were also well-known. 

The Turkish Government's indignation, as expressed in two strongly- 
worded notes, was emphasized by its repressive measures against Syria, and the 
strained atmosphere of tension and intimidation. Turkey sent 15,000 troops 
to the Turco-Syrian frontier, and charged Syria with violations of the air 
frontier. The Turkish Government closed Turkey’s customs border with 
Syria on March 30, banning trade between the two countries; and the Gen- 
eral Staff ordered Turkish forces to shoot on sight if Syrian aircraft or ground 
units violated Turkish territory. The Syrian consulate in Istanbul was closed 
by the Syrian Government, and its Minister in Ankara ordered home for 
consultations. 


The friendly tone of the Turkish press towards Syria prior to the an- 
nouncement of the tripartite Arab alliance was transformed into one of 
sharp hostility. They charged that behind the smiles of the Syrian leaders 
lurked an anti-Turkish treachery; and they warned that Turkey could not 
remain indifferent while Damascus became a center for anti-Turkish agita- 
tion. They denounced Egypt and Syria as tools of the Kremlin’s aggressive 
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policy. And, significantly, Cumhuriyet (March 21, 1955) decried the Syrian 
logic which implied: “If we co-operate with Turkey in a defense pact we 
will have accepted the annexation by Turkey of the Sanjak of Alexandretta.” 

Syria continued to view the Turco-Iraqi alignment with suspicion, how- 
ever, and in a foreign policy speech in the Syrian Chamber on June 9, Foreign 
Minister al-‘Azm defined the test of friendship for Syria as support for her 
stand against Israel, and reasserted Syria’s decision not to conclude any for- 
eign military alliance, nor to participate in the Turco-Iraqi pact. The Syrian 
press continued to accuse Turkey of such ‘undue’ pressures as the planting 
of Turkish mines along the Syro-Turkish frontier, and the prohibition of 
Syrian exports into Turkey, intended to convince Syria to abandon her con- 
sideration of the tripartite Arab alliance. 

Nonetheless, the alliance proposed in March was finally concluded at 
Damascus on October 20, 1955, by the signature of a Syro-Egyptian Mutual 
Defense Pact. A similar pact between Egypt and Saudi Arabia followed on 
October 27. Although these bilaterai agreements were intended as military 
safeguards against Israel, politically, they were directed against the ‘pro- 
Israel’ West, its Middle Eastern ‘bulwark’ Turkey, as well as Arab Iraq, 
which had aligned herself with them. 

The ‘Baghdad Pact,’ on the other hand, continued to gain support, 
and with the adherence of Britain, Pakistan and Iran, it was transformed into 
a Middle East Treaty Organization. As of today, however, all efforts to per- 
suade other Arab States, in addition to Iraq, to join the Pact have borne no 
fruit. 

The question of Alexandretta has arisen once again in connection with a 
recent loan, which the Syrian Government has been negotiating with the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, to finance its Ghab 
Valley Development Project. The fact that the Orontes River extends into 
the plain of Antioch in Hatay has aroused a certain amount of Turkish in- 
terest in this local Syrian project—and the loan for financing it. Mr. Husni A. 
Sawwaf, Secretary General of the Syrian Ministry of Economy, writes: 


It is true that the Turks have advised the Bank that the project is of 
vital interest to them. The Bank’s management seems to take the attitude 
that unless they are convinced that the project has a serious and significant 
adverse effect on the present as well as potential uses of the water in the 
territories down stream, it will go ahead with the financing of the project. 
The information available to the Bank, so, far, indicates that no significant 
adverse effect will result from the project. As far as we know, no substan- 
tive evidence has been produced by the Turks.14 


The Damascene newspaper, al-Nasr (April 4, 1956), however, reported 
Turkish claims that the project would adversely affect its interests by reduc- 
ing the waters of the Orontes in Hatay. It also claimed that the Turkish con- 


18 From Mr. Sawwaf's letter to the author dated March 18, 1956. 
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tentions were only a “maneuver to use this economic project . . . as a means 
of extorting political concessions on the legal status of the Sanjak of Alexan- 
dretta, which Syria still refuses to recognize as Turkish territory.” 


Conclusions 


The effects of the Sanjak’s cession on Syrian-Turkish relations have been 
bitter. Syrians are fully cognizant of the fact that the Sanjak crisis resulted 
from the Franco-Syrian Treaty of 1936, and that this same problem was to a 
large measure responsible for the delay of their independence and the loss 
of an important parcel of their territory. Consequently, they have severely 
denounced France for having betrayed a trust by ceding what should have 
remained inviolable Syrian soil, and they have refused to be bound by an 
agreement in which they had no say. 

The Turks, on the other hand, have unequivocally denied the existence 
of a ‘Hatay problem.’ They have continually asserted that Syria cannot, and 
will not, recover the territory which was only rightfully returned to Turkey. 
And, as if to put the final stamp of impossibility upon Syrian demands, ‘Turks 
have charged that Syrian counter-irredentist manifestations are inspired by 
communist intrigue or agitation. Although politically convenient, this posi- 
tion denies the genuineness of the resentment which the Sanjak affair has en- 
gendered among the Syrians. The Turkish position is an obvious show of 
strength flowing from a strategy which fully utilizes its favored position on 
the tapis of international politics. 

Besides sharp Syrian resentment of Turkey’s annexation of the territory 
by exploiting the international situation, the economic effects of the loss of 
the province were an important factor in keeping the issue alive. The Sanjak 
and North Syria, particularly Aleppo, had always been economically inter- 
dependent. The cession of the territory, therefore, seriously affected the 
economic possibilities of Aleppo. Consequently, Syria was forced to undergo 
a period of serious economic readjustment and transition—finally alleviated 
by the completion in 1949 of the new Syrian port at Ladhiqiyyah. Another 
possible aggravation, albeit a comparatively minor one, lay in the Turkish 
Government's imposition of restrictions on the exploitation of Syrian-owned 
lands in Hatay. 

Further serious political developments in the Middle East had their im- 
pact, as well, on the question of Alexandretta and Turkish-Syrian relations in 
general. Until 1948, the Sanjak affair had been the single most important is- 
sue between the two neighboring countries. The emergence of Israel in 1948, 
Western support of this development and, in particular, Turkey’s recognition 
and establishment of political and economic ties with the new state—along 
with her generally overt espousal of overall Western policy with regard to the 
Middle East—all aroused Syrian resentment of the Western Powers and Tur- 
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key. Thus, such Western-sponsored and Turkish-spearheaded instruments 
for Middle Eastern security as the ‘Baghdad Pact,’ have been continually re- 
jected by Syria and all neutralist Arab states. 

These international developments, in fact, have had two significant effects 
on the original Sanjak problem. Syrian resentment of Turkey’s ties with 
Israel and with the Western Powers has extended so far as to overshadow 
their grievances over the lost territory. Nevertheless, as the result of some 
new Syrian indignation over Turkish policy with regard to the more basic 
international issues involving the Middle East, the Sanjak question has had 
periodic revival with concomitant mutual recriminations. The Turkish con- 
tention that Syria looked upon cooperation with Turkey in a defense pact as 
tantamount to acceptance of the Sanjak’s loss is not only supported by the 
conduct of Turkish-Syrian relations in recent years; it also points to the ex- 
tent to which the Sanjak affair has determined their mutual relations. Syria 
has refused to collaborate with Turkey not only in matters of international 
significance, but she has rejected any considerations for a treaty of friendship. 

While the Sanjak issue may have been on the verge of a definitive settle- 
ment during Husni al-Za‘im’s short-lived dictatorship, when his cordial rela- 
tions with Turkey seemed about to extend to his formal recognition of Tur- 
key’s annexation of the disputed territory, under Shishakli, Syrian press agi- 
tations for retrocession of Hatay—and claims of other Turkish territories ex- 
tending to the Taurus Mountains, as well—reached their peak. 

What, then, is the true nature of these Syrian counter-irredentist mani- 
festations, and how serious can they become in the foreseeable future? 

Despite the periodic clamor for recovery of the lost territory, the Syrian 
counter-irredentist movement lacks the necessary ingredients for a serious 
territorial dispute such as characterized the notable controversies over Dan- 
zig, the Saar, Alsace-Lorraine, Trieste and others. In the first place, the com- 
munity of faith and centuries of ties between Turks and Syrians have con- 
stituted spiritual and psychological bonds between them. Other than the 
annual demonstrations on November 29 against Turkey’s annexation of the 
Sanjak, there has been no effective organization within Syria for the recovery 
of the district. The émigrés from Hatay, who generally belonged to the poorer 
classes, do not constitute a sufficiently serious economic problem for Syria to 
engender a strong irredentist movement. And, most importantly, no sepa- 
ratist tendencies have developed within Hatay itself. On the contrary, it 
would be safe to venture that the vilayet today has already been Turkified 
and that the longer it remains under Turkish control, the more so it will 
become. 

The whole Sanjak issue, therefore, has undoubtedly become one of sec- 
ondary importance to Syria in comparison with more important domestic 
and foreign matters. Syrian leaders and the public are constantly faced with 
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the problem of stabilizing a governmental structure which is dependent upon 
coalitions of splinter political parties as well as with the basic issues con- 
fronting the country’s economic development. In the international field, 
the questions of Palestine and French North Africa, the difficulties confront- 
ing the Arab League as a result of the ‘Baghdad Pact,’ and, more recently, 
Egypt's nationalization of the Suez Canal Company, are far more pressing 
issues than the Sanjak. Indeed, the emotions which these problems have cre- 
ated in Syria—and in the Arab world in general—far outweigh any which the 
Sanjak affair has produced. The general sentiment in the Arab world against 
‘colonialism’ and the memories of the recent past, and in particular the crea- 
tion of Israel in their midst, which they regard as a grave threat to them- 
selves, have in fact localized the issue of Alexandretta. 

There is, therefore, a firm basis to believe that the Syrians cannot be seri- 
ous about a counter-irredentist movement, or that, in view of their military 
and political weakness, they would present a serious claim for Hatay. It is 
inconceivable that either Turkey or the Western Powers would even consider 
such a demand for Alexandretta—an important N.A.T.O. naval base in the 
eastern Mediterranean. The Syrians have never taken the issue before the 
United Nations. They have never officially asked the Arab League to pursue 
the matter, and consequently the latter, which has so vehemently fought for 
the rights and interests of the Arab countries and peoples, has so far evi- 
denced no active interest in the disputed territory. It seems hardly possible, 
therefore, that the Syrian agitation could have any tangible consequences 
in the foreseeable future. 

While it does not seem possible that official Syria would revive the issue 
internationally, it does seem logical to conclude that the question will con- 
tinue to have periodic revival as the result of any Turkish-Syrian disagree- 
ments affecting their mutual relations on the international or local level. So 
long as Turkish foreign policy continues to be friendly towards the West, and 
particularly towards Israel, the question of Alexandretta remains a con- 
venient political weapon in the hands of the more articulate segment of the 
Syrian people and press. 


As it stands today, the problem is still officially unresolved since Syria 
has not yet recognized its annexation by Turkey. For all practical purposes, 
however, Syrians seem to have become resigned to the fait accompli. 














DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER: 
COMMENT AND CHRONOLOGY 


ARAB NATIONALISM AND THE CRISES 


There is hardly one of the crises which now profoundly disturb relations among 
the Arabs and the West that cannot be traced to the ever-increasing nationalist 
sentiment of the former and the seeming inability of the latter either to compre- 
hend or to come to satisfactory terms with it. Westerners are, in effect, asking 
Egypt to think not so much of itself as of others in the Suez affair. The French 
speak with a sense of injury of the ingratitude of Algerians, just as they demon- 
strated hurt surprise when the Lebanese rejected their “special position” in 1943. 
The British react with as much sorrow as anger while Jordan breaks, one by one, 
its long ties to themselves. Nuri al-Sa‘id is criticized by other Arabs for being too 
much a friend of the West and for maintaining relationships which diminish what 
they believe to be true Arab independence. Arabs look, too, upon the establishment 
of Israel in their midst as merely another end-result of Western imperialism, 
though Israelis certainly have a different history for the process. Perhaps Buraimi 
is an exception, but Saudi Arabs offer the nationalist argument re the community 
of like persons to reinforce their old claims. 

M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister of Belgium, addressing the Security 
Council session of October 8, treated of nationalism as if it were a narcotic for 
which the West had taken a drastic, remembered cure and asked Egyptians not to 
adopt a habit that Europeans had tried and found harmful. He adduced the Coal 
and Steel Community as evidence that Western Europe had renounced its super- 
nationalism and thought this a good example for Egypt to follow in its relation- 
ship with the Users’ Association to administer the Suez waterway. Secretary- 
General Hammarskjéld, in another vein, recently asked all member-states to 
increase their use of the machinery of the United Nations in the settlement of 
disputes. It is the essence of the process that some measure of national sovereignty is 
relinquished to the organization. It will be agreed that, to date, this measure has 
been small. In the meanwhile, there could be no wonder if Egyptians were to ask 
to what degree Europeans, and the West in general, have given up the sixteenth- 
century concept that national sovereignty means “supreme power . . . unrestrained 
by law.” The Coal and Steel Community is a praiseworthy effort, but it hardly 
constitutes proof that the international good has become the criterion of European 
governmental activity, or that nationalistic concerns have been reduced beyond 
the degree to which they might conflict with others. 

The Arabs learned nationalism—a concept foreign to the traditional organiza- 
tion of their society—from the West. The phenomenon which shatters present re- 
lationships between the two is part of the very process of Westernization itself, and 
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the pure theory is as applicable to Arabs, and to others, as it was to the French in 
the time of Jean Bodin. 

As matters now stand, it should not be surprising that President ‘Abd al-Nasir 
was at the lowest ebb of personal popularity with his own people when he was most 
acceptable to the West and that those things he has done since, which have reduced 
that acceptability, have raised his popularity among his own to its highest tide. 
This reaction of opposites will probably continue for as long as Arabs think, 
rightly or wrongly, that Western proposals for cooperation contain within them 
some derogation of Arab sovereignty. The suspicion, in turn, will probably con- 
tinue until they are convinced that Western nations are equally willing to consider 
measures restrictive, in the common good, of their own sovereignties. Resentment 
over the imperial-colonial past has a great deal to do with these attitudes, but 
Arabs are by no means sure that matters have changed. 

The recent resurgence of Polish and Hungarian nationalisms—two of the more 
uncompromising, historically speaking—was a source of profound satisfaction to 
the entire Western world, though there was also regret for the bloodshed. If these 
events have more significance than a goring of the Soviet ox and if, as it seems, 


ardent nationalisms are the order of the day, then it might be well to devote more 
effort in the search for legitimate means of accommodation as between equals 
rather than spend time in lecturing as if to naughty children and drawing plans 
for the restoration of edifices that have crumbled beyond the point of usefulness. 
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Chronology 


June 1—August 31, 1956 


General 


1956 


June 1: Radio Cairo’s Voice of the Arabs program 
broadcast practical instructions in propaganda to 
all Arabs outside the Arab World. 

Arab States representatives in the UN refused 
to support a modified British resolution toward a 
settlement in Palestine. They objected to the 
phrase “a mutually acceptable solution” as per- 
petuating the existence of Israel, de jure as well 
as de facto. 

June 4: Britain agreed to withdraw the “mutually 
acceptable solution” clause from her proposal for 
an Arab-Israeli peace in response to Arab de- 
mands. 

June 7: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld said 
that there could be no lasting settlement in Pales- 
tine unless it were mutually acceptable. 

June 15: Arab spokesmen in Washington warned the 
US against supporting the French position in Al- 
geria, particularly to the extent of using American 
equipment from NATO to crush Algerian na- 
tionalists. 

June 16: Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov arrived 
in Cairo and called for closer Soviet-Arab ties and 
an end of the Western “monopoly” of the Middle 
East. 

June 18: Thirteen Asian-African states asked the 
Security Council to take up without delay the 
“grave situation” in Algeria. 

June 21: Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, and the Arab Bank signed an agreement 
to set up an Arab potash company with a capital 
of 1,001,000 dinars, with Jordan contributing 
500,000 dinars, the other countries proportional 
amounts. The remainder of the capital, 3,500,000 
dinars, would be sold by public subscription. 

July 5: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld said 
that he was more optimistic than at any previous 
time over the chances for an ultimate settlement 
in the Middle East. 

July ro: Hammarskjéld announced a change in plans 
to include a trip to Israel and Egypt July 19-22, as 
a followup to his previous truce mission. 

July 18: President Nasir of Egypt, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India, and Yugoslav President Tito met 
at Brioni Island, on the Adriatic, for talks on the 
world situation and the role of their countries as 
“mediators” in the cold war. 

July 19: The meeting on Brioni Island of neutral 
leaders Nasir, Nehru, and Tito ended in a com- 
munique which indicated friendship but no defi- 
nite policies for implementation of joint efforts. 


July 26: The USSR denied that its policy toward the 
Arab States had changed and declared that Soviet- 
Arab friendship was based on a community of 
interest. It accused the U. S, of showing antipathy 
toward the Arabs. 

July 27: After an emergency meeting the French 
Cabinet indicated that France would favor mili- 
tary occupation of the Suez Canal Zone if Britain 
joined her. 

July 29: Britain and France urged the U. S. to join 
them in devising a policy to put the Suez Canal 
under international jurisdiction. Under the plan 
Egypt would be guaranteed a special position in 
the administration of the canal and a substantial 
share in operating revenues. The principle of 
free passage to all ships in peace or war would be 
reaffirmed under a consortium better adapted to 
modern conditions than the 1888 Convention. 

The USSR announced its support of Egypt's na- 
tionalization of the Canal as legal. 

Varying reactions from other countries were re- 
ported on the Egyptian action. Spain expressed 
approval. Turkey accused Egypt of a unilateral 
act of violence, Israel condemned the action. 
Jordan defended Egypt's right to nationalize. Sudan 
did not comment, although wishing Egypt suc- 
cess, in a statement by Premier Khalil. 

July 30: French Premier Mollet called Nasir a 
would-be Hitler. He said the issue was that of 
a government breach of its international obliga- 
tions. 

British Prime Minister Eden said that Britain 
would not accept complete control of the Suez 
Canal by a single power. He rejected Egyptian 
President Nasir’s plan to use Canal tolls to pay 
for the projected Aswan Dam. He said all arms 
shipments to Egypt had stopped. 

July 31: The U. S. Treasury Department froze all 
assets of the Egyptian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company in the U. S. 

Soviet Party leader Nikita Khruschchev ap- 
pealed to the West for moderation in their re- 
action to nationalization of the Suez Canal. 

Italy reproved Egypt for nationalization of the 
Canal, but made it clear she had no intention of 
taking action in the matter. 

The Suez Canal Company notified all shipping 
companies throughout the world that it was no 
longer responsible for the safe operation of ships 
in the Canal. 

Aug. 1: Canada came out in favor of international 
control of the Suez under the UN. 

Egypt said she would await formal notice before 
commenting on the conference plan. 
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Newspapers in Communist China continued to 
approve of nationalization of the Canal. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru said Egypt's ac- 

tion was a sign of the weakening of European 
domination of Asia and the Middle East of more 
than 100 years. 
S. Secretary of State Dulles expressed 
confidence that the forthcoming conference would 
be able to draw up a workable plan for admin- 
istration of the Canal. 

Both Britain and France declared that they 
would use force if necessary to protect their in- 
terests and restore international control of the 
Suez Canal. 

Egypt accused the Western Big Three of having 
invited her to the conference on the Suez Canal 
under threat of armed force and planned eco- 
nomic pressure. 

The Soviet newspaper Pravda condemned Bri- 
tain for reassigning naval forces in the Mediter- 
ranean nearer the Suez Canal. 

Aug. 4: Acceptances to the Aug. 16 conference on 
Suez were received from Greece, Ceylon, Aus- 
tralia, Italy, Norway, Pakistan and Portugal. In- 
dia requested more information before deciding. 

South Africa restricted sterling payments to 

Egypt. 
Aug. 5: The Arab League set a meeting for Aug. 7 
to vote formal support for Egypt's nationaliza- 
tion of Suez. Lebanon and Jordan were the first 
members to announce their attendance. 

Government leaders in Iraq and Lebanon de- 
clared their support of Egypt. 

The Soviet Government made it clear that 

Moscow would not support the West's proposal 
for an international conference on Suez unless 
Egyptian sovereignty were guaranteed. The Gov- 
ernment cancelled the export license of the Egyp- 
tian cargo ship Star of Luxor, scheduled to sail for 
Lebanon with a cargo of arms. 
Aug. 7: U. S. Secretary of State Dulles said that if 
the London conference on Suez failed, economic 
pressure might be brought to bear on Egypt. He 
did not specify the method of pressure to be exer- 
cised. 

Britain clamped new restrictions on military 
news as the aircraft carrier Ocean sailed from 
Plymouth for the Middle East. Reinforcement of 
the Middle East was designated Operation Magic. 

Australia, India, West Germany, Japan, and 
Ethiopia accepted invitations to attend the Lon- 
don conference on Suez. 

The Egyptian Embassy in London issued a state- 
ment declaring that it was a “matter of vital in- 
terest” to Egypt that navigation not only be main- 
tained but intensified and increased in the Suez 
Canal. 

Aug. 8: Prime Minister Eden told the British people 
that Egypt's President Nasir was solely responsible 
for the dispute over Suez. He said Britain's quarrel 
was not with Egypt but with Nasir. He called 


Aug. 10: 
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free use of the Canal a matter of life and death 
for Britain and Europe. 

France expelled 3 Egyptians and a Lebanese, all 
former Arabic-language announcers on the French 
National Radio System. The expulsion coincided 
with increased Franco-Egyptian tension over Suez, 
but was based on an earlier dispute, when the 4 
refused to read a dispatch on the air deemed 
harmful to Egypt. 

The Arab economics experts’ conference in 

Cairo approved Article I of the project proposed 
by the Secretariat General of the Arab League 
calling for complete economic unity among the 
Arab states. 
The U. S., Britain and France began 
limited circulation of their proposals for solving 
the Suez dispute. The proposals called for a new 
international authority to have genuine control 
of the canal’s operations, a provision for a rea- 
sonable income for Egypt, more than the $17 mil- 
lion earned by Egypt in 1955, a firm arrangement 
for compensating the shareholders in the former 
Universal Suez Canal Company, and an arbitra- 
tion panel appointed by the World Court for 
mediation of disputes over the Canal. 


Aug. 11: Britain rejected the Soviet suggestion to 


ask 22 other nations to the conference in addition 
to the 24 already asked. 

The Indonesian Parliament approved by unani- 
mous voice vote a resolution supporting Egypt's 
nationalization of the Suez Canal. 

Yugoslav President Tito expressed surprise that 
Yugoslavia had not been invited to the London 
conference. Hungary also stated that she should 
have been invited as heir to the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, a signatory to the 1888 convention. 


Aug. 10: The Arab Workers Federation met in Cairo 


and issued a number of resolutions of support for 
Egypt’s action on Suez. 


Aug. 12: Britain announced a major airlift to the 


Middle East, moving about 5000 men and equip- 
ment during the forthcoming week. 

Egypt rejected the invitation to attend the 
London conference and warned that the confer- 
ence had no right to interfere in its sovereignty 
regarding control of the Suez Canal. 

The Arab League Political Committee expressed 
support for Egypt's nationalization of the Canal, 
and called on the West to stop threatening Egypt. 


Aug. 13: The U. S. said it was in full accord with 


Britain and France on means of solving the Suez 
Canal dispute by the London conference. 

The Labor Opposition in Britain broke with 
the Eden Government over the use of force in 
internationalizing the Canal. It demanded as- 
surance that the Government's military policy was 
merely a precaution against possible aggression. 

The Arab League said that it would consider 
any attack on Egypt as an attack on the League, 
and would give Egypt full military support. The 
League also supported President Nasir’s sug- 
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gestion for a conference of the 45 nations that use 
the Canal following the London conference and 
sponsored by Egypt. 

The Suez Canal Company denied charges by 
Nasir that it had attempted to perpetuate its con- 
cession beyond the 1968 expiration date. 

A British liner, the S. S. Largs Bay, was ordered 
to go around the Cape of Good Hope instead of 
through the Suez Canal, en route to Australia. 

The governments of Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Jordan sanctioned strikes and set mass rallies for 
Aug. 14 and 15 in support of Egypt’s nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal. 

Aug. 14: Britain restricted the export of all aircraft 
and aircraft spare parts to Egypt. The new ruling 
closed a loophole in Britain’s previous restric- 
tions on aircraft exports to Egypt, which did not 
include airplane frames and spare parts. 

The French Cabinet approved a plan for full 
international control of Suez. 

U. S. Secretary of State Dulles left the U. S. for 
the London conference. 

The U. S. formed an emergency committee to 
ensure an adequate supply of oil for Britain and 
Western Europe in the event of an interruption 
in supplies from the Middle East. The committee 
was composed of 13 representatives from U, S. oil 
companies. 

Aug. 15: The West German delegation to the Lon- 
don conference left Bonn with instructions to 
endorse a compromise solution on Suez acceptable 
to Egypt. 

Indian Prime Minister Nehru warned that use 
of force in the Suez crisis would start a world war. 

Aug. 16: U. S. Secretary of State Dulles presented 
the London conference with a U. S.-British-French 
plan for an international board to operate the 
Canal. Associated with the UN, Egypt would be 
represented on the board. 

Aug. 17: The USSR rejected the plan offered to the 
conference by Secretary Dulles for international 
operation of Suez, and called instead for another 
conference. The Soviet view, given by Foreign 
Minister Shepilov, was that Egypt should assume 
obligations to guarantee free transit, to maintain 
and improve the canal, and to fix tolls only after 
international consultation. 

Indonesia’s President Soekarno defended Egypt's 
right to nationalize the Canal, and urged all 
newly-independent states, especially those in Asia 
and Africa, to warn the West not to interfere 
with Egypt’s action. 

French Foreign Minister Pineau said in a 
speech at the conference that the Suez Canal 
Company should be kept in existence as an invest- 
ment company. He suggested that part of the 
Canal revenues should be put aside to compen- 
sate stockholders until 1968. He called for the 
proposed international authority for running the 
canal to be non-profit, and said that any receipts 
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left over after payment of compensation should go 
to Egypt. 

Aug. 18: British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd 
asked the London conference to agree on an out- 
line of a plan for international control of Suez. 

The American Association for the United Na- 
tions urged that the future of the Suez Canal be 
decided within the UN. It contended that a UN 
conference would put no state in the awkward 
position of “acquiescing” to another. 

Aug. 19: Pravda accused the West of attempting to 
take over the Suez Canal under the aegis of “an 
international authority.” 

The Gulf Oil Corporation called for “firm and 
reliable international control of Suez.” 

Aug. 21: Egypt agreed to negotiate on Suez provided 
French and British forces sent to reinforce the 
Middle East were withdrawn beforehand. At the 
London conference, the revised plan offered by 
the U. S. for control of the Canal won a vote of 
confidence by 18 to 4. The plan was favored over 
an Indian one which would create an interna- 
tional board merely for consultation. 

The Indian delegation presented a five-point 
proposal to the London Conference on Suez, call- 
ing for a reaffirmation of the 1888 Constantinople 
Convention; that a conference be called to review 
its provisions; that “consideration be given to the 
association of international user interests with the 
Egyptian Corporation for the Suez Canal”; that 
a consultative body of user interests be formed 
on the basis of geographical representation and 
be charged with advisory functions; and that the 
Egyptian Government transmit to the UN the 
annual report of “the Egyptian Corporation for 
the Suez Canal.” 

The Suez Canal Company confirmed in Paris 
that its pilots on leave had been advised to delay 
their return to duty. 

Aug. 22: Egypt threatened to give priority in the 
Suez Canal to all ships over those of Britain 
and France if British and French Canal pilots 
quit their jobs. 

India’s Prime Minister Nehru told Indian lead- 
ers that the Suez crisis had eased. He said that 
India had taken part in the London Conference 
to help reach a settlement, although he had 
doubts about its representativeness. 

The USSR and India together blocked a pro- 
posal at the London Conference to ask Egypt to 
negotiate with other nations for an international 
regime to control the Canal. 

Aug. 23: The London Conference ended with an 
agreement by 18 of the nations attending to ask 
Egypt to discuss international operation of the 
Canal. A committee of representatives of 5 na- 
tions, Australia, Ethiopia, Iran, Sweden, and the 
U. S., was formed to meet to make plans for con- 
tacting Egypt. Only the USSR, India, Indonesia, 
and Ceylon opposed the decision of the Con- 
ference. 








Soviet Communist Party leader Khrushchev said 
that if war breaks out over the Suez crisis “The 
Arabs will not stand alone . . . there will be 
volunteers.” 

The U. S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration said that it would not send additional 
technicians to Egypt until the Suez crisis was 
over. 

Communist China and India agreed to help 
Egypt get around Britain’s freeze on Egyptian 
sterling accounts. China deposited 20 million 
Swiss francs in Egyptian accounts in Swiss banks. 
India and Egypt agreed to continue to exchange 
goods without payment for the present. 

Aug. 24: Representatives of the 5 nations selected 
to present the London Conference plan for in- 
ternational control of Suez met for the first time. 

The Egyptian Embassy in Bonn said that appli- 
cations were being received from West German 
pilots on the Kiel Canal to work on the Suez 
Canal. 

Aug. 25: U. S. Secretary of State Dulles expressed 
the hope that Egypt would accept suggestions for 
international operation of Suez. 

Hugh Gaitskell, leader of the British Labor 
Party, called on the British Government to en- 
courage non-Egyptian pilots to remain on their 
Suez Canal jobs. 

Aug. 26: President Nasir agreed to meet the five- 
nation committee organized at the London Con- 
ference, and led by Australian Prime Minister 
Menzies, to discuss the future of Suez. 

A statement issued by the Suez Canal Company 
declared that it could not provide for the safety 
of its staff in Egypt. It charged the new Egyptian 
administration with interference and coercion at 
all levels of employees. 

Aug. 28: Egypt admitted she was seeking qualified 
American pilots to work in the Suez Canal. 

President Nasir notified the five-nation com- 
mittee formally of Egypt's willingness to meet the 
committee to discuss the future of Suez. 

Secretary Dulles attacked the USSR for its tac- 
tics in attempting to obstruct a peaceful solution 
to the Suez crisis, and its propaganda broadcasts 
to Egypt. 

Aug. 29: President Eisenhower appealed for world 
support of the London Conference proposal for 
a peaceful soultion of the Suez crisis. 

Aug. 30: The Permanent Council of NATO was 
called to a meeting set for Sept. 5 to discuss the 
Suez Canal dispute. 

President Nasir called in U. S. Ambassador 
Byroade to protest against President Eisenhower's 
statement of Aug. 29, which stated that the Suez 
Canal had been “internationalized by the 1888 
Convention.” He said the Canal was an integral 
part of Egypt. 

Aug. 31: The British Government rejected an Oppo- 
sition demand for a special session of Parliament 
within 15 days to discuss the Suez situation. 
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Abba Eban, Israel’s UN representative, warned 
member states that Egypt might discriminate 
against their shipping in the Suez Canal, as it had 
done to Israel. 

President Eisenhower said that the U. S. was 
not challenging Egypt’s ownership of the Suez 
Canal, but merely pointing out the right of 
other nations under the 1888 Convention to use 
it “in perpetuity.” 

Four Paris newspapers stated that the Suez 
Canal Company had sent them checks for pub- 
lishing its statements during the Suez crisis. 


Aden 


(See also Yemen) 
1956 


June 2: Eleven members of the United National 
Front and the South Arabian League were sen- 
tenced and fined {625 for organizing an illegal 
procession May 11 on the arrival of British For- 
eign Secretary Lloyd in Aden. 

June 6: The Aden Government denied that a British 
patrol had been wiped out by tribesmen in a 
clash south of Yemen. 

June 9: A strike of Luke Thomas Co. employees 
began. 

July 9: Three persons were killed and 15 injured in 
demonstrations in the Tawahi area over the de- 
tention of 3 men. 


Afghanistan 


(See also Pakistan) 


1956 

June 19: Casualties from the earthquakes of June 17 
in the Kunhar and Shaigan Valleys were esti- 
mated at 2000. About goo persons were killed and 
several villages buried. 

Aug. 16: Kabul went on strike in support of Egypt's 
nationalization of the Suez Canal. 

Aug. 21: Afghanistan refused to issue a visa to 
A. M. Rosenthal, New York Times correspondent 
in India, to permit him to cover the Kabul in- 
ternational trade fair. The Afghan Embassy in 
New Delhi said that it had instructions to ban all 
correspondents of the Times, as a matter of 
policy. 

Aug. 25: The U. S. State Department reported that 
the Afghanistan Government had lifted the ban 
on New York Times correspondent Rosenthal 
and would permit him to attend the fair. The 
Government said that the ban had resulted from 
a “misunderstanding.” 

Prime Minister Muhammad Da’ud Khan an- 
nounced military arms agreements with the USSR 
and Czechoslovakia. No details were given. 
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Algeria 
(See also General, Egypt, Iraq, Morocco, 
Syria, Tunisia) 


1956 


June 1: Former French Premier Paul Reynaud 
called on Premier Mollet to define France’s peace 
aims in Algeria as a prerequisite to ending the 
rebellion. He said he and most of his fellow In- 
dependents supported the Government's efforts 
to pacify the country by blanketing it with troops, 
but asked a clear statement that military meas- 
ures now in effect would suffice. 

Thirty members of the Algerian Communist 
Party and the nationalists were arrested in Al- 
giers. 

June 2: Premier Mollet offered Algeria wider self- 
rule when peace was restored. He said that in- 
creased autonomy would include voting by Mus- 
lims and Europeans in a single college, instead of 
separately as in the past. He asked the National 
Assembly for a vote of confidence on the Gov- 
ernment’s policies at home and abroad. 

Two French divisions mopped up remnants of 
a big Algerian rebel force in the “Gates of Iron” 
triangle in northeast Algeria. 

June 4: Finance Minister Paul Ramadier said the 
first installment on the cost of keeping Algeria 
French was $285,000,000. He set the total cost of 
military measures in North Africa in the current 
budget at 215 billion francs ($613,000,000). He 
said the Government was considering tax increases 
and rises in the cost of state-monopoly tobacco to 
produce this additional revenue. 

A decisive French victory was claimed in a five- 
day engagement that wiped out large rebel nests 
in Constantine Province. At least 500 rebels were 
killed and 260 captured. 

A Jewish synagogue was burned at Orleansville, 
east of Algiers. 

June 5: Premier Mollet won a vote of confidence in 
his Algerian policy by a vote of 271 to 59 in the 
National Assembly, with 271 abstentions. 

Foreign Minister Pineau politely rejected Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru’s offer for settlement of the 
Algerian issue, because it involved recognition of 
the “Algerian national entity.” 

June 7: A riot.of 2000 workers in Le Havre delayed 
the departure of 15 reservists for more than an 
hour. 

June g: French troops killed 126 nationalists and 
captured 250 in two separate drives. 

June ro: Premier Mollet won support from the So- 
cialist Party’s National Council after he said that 
he had made a standing offer to the rebels for a 
ceasefire. 

June 13: An Arab policeman and several Arab in- 
spectors of the judicial police force and investiga- 
tive department were arrested in Algiers for com- 
plicity with the rebels. 


June 15: Two members of the French Cabinet told 
a group at Tindouf in the Sahara that reinforce- 
ments airlifted to the area had eliminated the 
danger of further attacks by rebels. A previous 
attack on the small French post of Cum al 
Hachar, 100 miles north of Tindouf, on June 1, 
was the first by rebels in the Sahara regions of 
Algeria and Morocco. 

June 17: Premier Mollet said in Narbonne that the 
situation in Algeria had been completely “righted” 
by France’s resolve to make political and social 
reforms and the courage of her soldiers. 

June 18: Thirteen Asian and African nations ap- 
pealed to the Security Council to take up the 
Algerian problem. 

The Algerian rebel flag, green and white with 
a red star and crescent, was flown in Tangier for 
the first time at a mass meeting organized by the 
Istiqlal Party. 

June 20: France reorganized local administration in 
Algeria. The 4 large departments of Algiers, Bone, 
Constantine and Oran were cut up into 12 smaller 
departments. Authority was also given to local 
communes now administered by appointed French 
officials to elect communal councils with govern- 
ing powers. 

June 21: The National Liberation Front published 
a handbill warning that 100 French civilians 
would be killed for every “patriot” executed by 
French authorities. 

June 23: Violence continuing since the execution of 
2 terrorists on June 19, in Algiers, totalled 9 dead, 
including 2 rebels, and 25 injured. 

Newspaper advertisements in Los Angeles ap- 
peared seeking to recruit aviation technicians for 
the Algerian Liberation Army, and offering sala- 
ries up to $1500 monthly. 

June 24: Heavy fighting in Algeria resulted in 62 
casualties. A French dentist was killed in down- 
town Algiers. 

June 26: The UN Security Council refused to de- 
bate the Algerian issue, by a vote of 7 to 2, with 2 
abstentions. 

French operations resulted in 60 rebels killed 
and 33 captured in Algeria. 

June 27: The French Cabinet approved a decree 
authorizing the expropriation of big Algerian 
farms to distribute to landless Muslims, It was 
the first major step of the Mollet Government 
in support of its promise to make large-scale 
economic reforms. Under the decree the govern- 
ment was authorized to transfer to a new land 
bank lands owned by a single proprietor in ex- 
cess of 1000 hectares (about 2500 acres). 

Eighty-two rebels were killed in western Al- 
gerian battles. 

July 1: The French Socialist party issued a resolu- 
tion supporting Premier Mollet’s policy of seek- 
ing a middle ground between colonial rule of 
Algeria and outright abandonment of the country 
to Arab nationalism. The resolution urged wide 
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autonomy but the retention of strong links be- 
tween France and Algeria, and defended French 
troops there as a necessary pacification measure. 

July 4: Algerians went on strike both in France and 
in Algiers on the 126th anniversary of the French 
conquest of Algeria. 

July 6: A rebel band was wiped out at Birkadem, in 
the suburbs of Algiers. 

July 7: The Soviet Union came out unequivocally 
in support of Algerian independence and con- 
demned French Premier Mollet’s policy in edi- 
torials in Pravda. 

European members of a home guard unit in 
Boufarik, south of Algiers, killed 7 Arabs and 
wounded 20. 

July ro: A strong French drive got underway in the 
Blida-Palestro region. 

July 14: A granade thrown in La Robertsau, be- 
tween Constantine and Bone, killed 13 Arabs and 
a French corporal. 

An announcement from the office of French 
Resident Minister Lacoste said that civil servants 
who had participated in a July 5 general strike 
ordered by the National Liberation Front would 
be treated with leniency. The announcement also 
said that “certain categories of persons detained 
in internment camps” would be freed. 

July rs: French forces clashed with a strong rebel 
band at Nedroma; 17 rebels and about 10 French 
Legionnaires were reported killed. The French 
command said that numerous rebel bands had 
been smashed in an eight-day offensive in the 
Lamy area along the Tunisian frontier. 

Henri Fouques-Duparc, Mayor of Oran, said 
that eastern Morocco belonged to Algeria and 
should be annexed. 

July 16: A French train was wrecked between Batna 
and Biskra. A European civilian and g Senegalese 
riflemen were killed, and 14 Senegalese wounded. 

July 17: Prime Minister Nehru of India arrived in 
Paris. Nehru participated in talks with French 
leaders which resulted in significant, but undis- 
closed, terms on the French side for a truce in 
Algeria. 

July 20: Meeting in Yugoslavia, President Tito, 
President Nasir, and Prime Minister Nehru ap- 
pealed for a ceasefire in Algeria. The main points 
of their joint communique were: recognition both 
of European interests and independence from 
colonial rule for Algeria. 

July 23: Rebel attacks in the Algiers area resulted 
in 2 French soldiers killed and 4 policemen 
wounded. 


July 24: Terrorists attacked 2 French patrols in 
Algiers, killing 1 and wounding 3. Minister of 
Finance Paul Ramadier told the Finance Com- 
mittee of the National Assembly that he would 
accept a bond issue as a means of financing mili- 
tary expenditure in Algeria, if it were accom- 
panied by provisions guaranteeing adequate re- 


turn to the government, including the right to 
levy a 10% increase in income taxes. 

July 25: Premier Mollet agreed to a public loan to 
finance the Algeria campaign. He and his cabinet 
advisors worked out a compromise proposal to 
raise the necessary goo billion francs by first 
launching a 150 billion franc public loan. The 
government would have the right, if the loan 
were not fully subscribed by mid-autumn, to im- 
pose new taxes to make up the difference. 

July 27: French Premier Mollet asked the National 
Assembly for a vote of confidence on a bill de- 
manding extra credits to finance French military 
efforts in Algeria. 

July 28: The National Assembly voted 273 to 163 
to approve Premier Mollet’s plan to finance the 
Algerian campaign. The plan would authorize 
the government to raise 150,000,000,000 francs to 
finance half the cost of maintaining 400,000 troops 
in Algeria this year, by a combination of taxation 
and loans from individuals through a bond issue. 

July 29: French forces killed 66 rebels in clashes in 
eastern Algeria. 

July 30: The upper house of the French Parliament 
approved a bill passed by the National Assembly 
on July 28 to raise money for the Algerian cam- 
paign. Only 14 Communists voted against the bill. 

July 31: A rebel band was destroyed near Taberdga 
in northeastern Algeria. Thirty-three rebels were 
reported killed and 12 wounded, all in uniform. 

Aug. 1: An Arab youth congress meeting in Cairo 
called for the nationalization of all oil resources 
and foreign companies in the Arab world. The 
congress also recommended that all Arab govern- 
ments extend material aid to Algerian nationalists. 

Aug. 3: A rebel band of 67 was wiped out near 
Djellal in the Aures Mountains. In Algiers, 2 
Europeans were killed in Algiers, and another 
shot accidentally by a French patrol. 

Aug. 4: France announced she would stop publish- 
ing casualty figures in Algeria because (1) publi- 
cation of lists of rebels killed there would shock 
French public opinion, and (2) it would aid the 
Nationalists. 

Aug. 5: Rebels wounded 2 French soldiers and a 
French restaurateur in Algiers. 

Aug. 6: The funeral of a Frenchman killed by an 
Arab nationalist led to a riot in which 2 Arabs 
were killed and 1 wounded, in Arba, north of 
Algiers. 

Aug. 7: Nationalists killed 9 French and wounded 
2 in the ambush of 2 French army vehicles south 
of Algiers. 

Seven hundred and fifty acres of the Bainem 
State Forest were destroyed by fire near Algiers. 

Two Algerian moderates stated that Egypt's 
seizure of the Suez Canal had encouraged Algerian 
rebels to the point that they might be able to 
prolong their fight against the French. 

Aug. 8: The fire in Bainem State Forest was brought 
under control. 
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Two European farms were destroyed at Mener- 
ville, east of Algiers. 

Aug. 9: Thirteen French were killed in an ambush 
near Tablat. 

Muhammad ben Muhammad Tiffrouine, a na- 
tionalist convicted of killing a French gendarme 
in Algiers, was executed. He was the fifth na- 
tionalist to be executed legally since the start of 
the rebellion. 

Aug. ro: An explosion in the Casbah of Algiers 
killed 5 and wounded 12. 

Aug. 11: The explosion in the Casbah was attrib- 
uted by the French to the accidental detonation 
of a secret rebel powder magazine. Algerian rebels 
attributed it to French counter-terrorists, 

Aug. 12: A French patrol was reported ambushed 
in the Aumale district southeast of Algiers, with 
20 killed, several wounded, and 25 missing. 

Aug. 15: A rebel band of about 150 crossed the 
Moroccan frontier into Algerian territory south 
of Nemours. 

Two Europeans were killed by terrorists in Al- 
giers. 
Aug. 16: A series of terrorist attacks in Algiers re- 
sulted in the deaths of 2 terrorists; 11 others were 

wounded by security fire. 

Aug. 19: A rebel statement listed 4 conditions for 
a ceasefire in Algeria. They were (1) recognition 
of an indivisible Algerian nation, with its natural 
Sahara extensions; (2) unconditional recognition 
of Algerian independence; (3) release of all Al- 
gerians interned, imprisoned or exiled for “politi- 
cal” activities; (4) recognition by France of a pro- 
visional Algerian government qualified to negotiate 
a treaty between France and Algeria. 

Aug. 23: A skeleton headquarters for a French Medi- 
terranean force was announced as having been set 
up in Algiers, under the command of Maj. Gen. 
Andre Beaufre, commander of the 2nd Mechanized 
Infantry Division stationed in eastern Algeria. 

Lieut. Gen. Fernand Besancon, Inspector Gen- 
eral of French artillery and anticraft forces, was 
killed in a plane crash south of Mascara, Algeria. 

Aug. 24: French authorities reported that a secret 
rebel organization had been smashed at Tablat, 42 
miles south of Algiers. The organization was 
said to have served as an information and sub- 
version center for Algerian nationalists. 

Aug. 26: Frencli Minister Residing in Algeria Robert 
Lacoste was hospitalized for a kidney operation. 

A French convoy was ambushed near Ziama- 
Mansouriah, northwest of Constantine; 11 French 
were killed and 16 wounded; the French killed 
9 rebels. 

Aug. 27: Marshal Pierre Juin, himself a native 
of Bone, Algeria, and generally regarded as a 
spokesman for ultraconservative French colonials, 
said in a speech that Algeria should be given a 
large measure of internal autonomy. 

Thirty-two rebels were reported, and 4 cap- 
tured, in separate actions in Algeria. 
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Aug. 28: Gunmen raided a police station on the 
outskirts of Algiers, killing a policeman. 

The Algiers police declared they had “prac- 
tically destroyed” a terrorist group. 

Aug. 29: Internal security agents reported that they 
had uncovered a major attempt to infiltrate the 
Algiers police department by nationalists. Nine 
persons were arrested. 

Aug. 31: Premier Mollet said he would go to Algiers 


next week in a major effort to settle Algeria’s 
political future. 


Cyprus 
(See also Turkey) 
1956 


June 1: Sir Anthony Eden declared that Cyprus 
was an essential element in Britain’s defense of 
her “legitimate and vital interests,” and said 
that there could be no friendship between Brit- 
ain and Greece as long as Greece incited terror- 
ism against British forces on Cyprus. 

A collective fine of £40,000 was levied on the 
Greek communities of Famagusta and Varosha. 
June 3: Sir John Harding, Governor of Cyprus, ar- 

rived in Britain. 

June 4: A British soldier and a Turkish Cypriote 
policeman were killed. Two instances of Greek- 
Curkish Cypriote communal strife were reported 
in Varosha. In Famagusta, a Turkish mob wrecked 
the Greek quarter in revenge for the killing of a 
Turkish Cypriote policeman. 

June 5: Cypriote terrorists in Britain scattered leaf- 
lets from a car in Manchester threatening to kill 
Governor Harding. 

June 6: A British schoolteacher was killed in Limas- 
sol. 

The Greek Chamber of Deputies in Athens ap- 
proved a message to be sent to all world parlia- 
ments protesting “Turkish excesses” in Cyprus. 

An unidentified person telephoned UN head- 
quarters in New York and said that the “Cyprus 
Liberation Movement” would set off a bomb in 
the UN. Nothing happened. 

June 8: The unfinished British airbase of Akrotiri 
was damaged by 2 bombs. 

June 9: The secretary of the executive council] of 
the Cyprus Orthodox Church was en route to 
London for renogotiations on self-government. 
He had been invited by Labor MP Francis Noel- 
Baker. 

A second major offensive against EOKA terror- 
ists began in the Troodos Mtns. The new offensive 
supplemented a two-week campaign in which 17 
terrorists were captured. 

June 10: Two hundred Cypriotes held a protest 
march in London to denounce British actions on 
the island. 

June 12: The junior dean of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in London, Kallinikos Macheriotis, was 








deported to Greece due to his support of enosis. 

June 13: Prime Minister Eden said the U. S. Gov- 
ernment had backed his offers of self-government 
to Cyprus. 

June 14: A six-man inner cabinet of the Cyprus 
Ethnarchy was reported willing to study and 
draft constitution proposed by Britain and pass 
it on to the exiled Archbishop Makarios. 

June 15: William Boteler, vice-consul at the Ameri- 
can Consulate in Nicosia, was killed by a bomb 
thrown into a Nicosia restaurant. Five other 
Americans were injured, 3 seriously. 

June 17: British troops hunting EOKA terrorists in 
the Troodos Mtns. were trapped by forest fires, 
with 19 reported killed by the flames. 

Col. George Grivas, reputed EOKA leader, 
narrowly escaped capture in the same area. The 
British reported capturing a “complete moun- 
tain gang” of 7 terrorists, and personal gear be- 
longing to Grivas. 

June 18: The VU. S. State Department denounced the 
acts of violence on Cyprus which caused the death 
of Vice-Consul Boteler as “a blind and senseless 
course.” 

A new draft proposal of self-government to 
Cyprus was under debate in Britain. 

June 19: Terrorists bombed a funeral cortege carry- 
ing 2 British soldiers killed in forest fires set June 
17, and narrowly missed a British chaplain. 

The Greek delegation to the UN expressed sym- 
pathy to the U. S. for the death of vice-consul 
William Boteler, on Cyprus. 

June 21: A strict curfew in Nicosia was broken by a 
bomb thrown into the offices of the Electricity 
Authority which wounded 2 Turkish Cypriote 
policemen. 

June 22: A collective fine of £35,000 imposed on 
Limassol brought threats of legal action by law- 
yers in both that city and Famagusta, which was 
fined £40,000 on June 1, to test the legality of the 
action. 

June 23: Governor Harding returning to Cyprus 
from 3 weeks’ consultation in Britain. 

June 24: The Kykko Monastery was allowed to main- 
tain a staff of 20 monks and to remain open, al- 
though not to the public, after negotiations be- 
tween its Chief Abbot and the British were con- 
cluded. The British believed the monastery was 
a hideout for terrorists. 

June 25: Justice Bernard Shaw, who ordered the 
execution of 6 Greek Cypriotcs for terrorism, was 
wounded seriously by terrorists. 

June 27: Dr. Fazil Kucuk, leader of the Turkish 
minority on Cyprus, returned to Cyprus after con- 
sultations in Ankara with Turkish officials. He said 
that Turkey might quit the Baghdad Pact and 
break relations with Britain if Britain granted a 
liberal constitution to the Greek Cypriotes. He 
said that the only constitution acceptable to the 
Cypriote Turks was one giving equal rights and 
equal representation to Cypriote Turks. He out- 
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lined his own plan for a Constitutional Govern- 
ment in Cyprus: a legislative assembly of 2 houses; 
the lower house to have one elected member for 
every 10,000 Cypriotes (thus giving the Greeks a 
4-to-1 majority;) the upper house to consist of 8 
ethnic Greeks and 8 ethnic Turks, with veto 
powers over the lower house. He said that Cyprus 
should be self governing under the British Com- 
monwealth but without authority to hold a pleb- 
iscite on enosis. 


June 28: British troops searched the Nicosia ceme- 


tery for arms hidden under tombstones, but with- 
out success. The action was protested by the 
Ethnarchy. 

June 30: A group of wealthy residents of Famagusta 
led by Mayor Pouyouros filed a court request for 
an injunction halting collection of the fine levied 
on the town a month previously, on grounds that 
collective punishment was illegal. 

July 2: Britain disclosed that Turkey had rejected 
British requests to permit eventual self-determina- 
tion for Cyprus. 

After several days of calm and absence of terror- 
ism, a Greek Cypriote boy was killed and 2 Brit- 
ish soldiers wounded by a bomb at Koma Tou 
Yialou on Cape Andreas, 

July 3: British troops and Cypriotes fought side by 
side to stem a three-day forest fire in the troodos 
Mountains. 

A Greek Cypriote clerk was sentenced to death 
in Nicosia for murdering a Turkish Cypriote po- 
liceman in April. 

Leaflets issued by EOKA and signed “Dighenis” 
apologized for the bomb death of U. S. Vice- 
Consul William Boteler, and said the bomb had 
been meant for a Briton. 

July 4: Bishop Anthimos, acting leader of the Greek 
Cypriotes, deplored what he called Britain's tend- 
ency to settle the Cyprus issue by satisfying Tur- 
key first. 

The Troodos forest fire was brought under con- 
trol; it had destroyed 15 square miles. 

July 6: A curfew was imposed on Kharcha village 
after youths stoned British troops who had or- 
dered them to wipe out anti-British slogans 
painted on walls. 

More than 1000 troops combed a 260-square 
mile area searching for the reported terrorist 
leader, Col. George Grivas. 

The District Court set Aug. 17 as a hearing date 
on the protest against the collective fine levied on 
Famagusta. 

July 7: Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd said in a 
speech that Britain would accept Turkey's re- 
fusal to accept a compromise settlement in the 
Cyprus issue allowing eventual self-determination. 

Collection of the £40,000 fine levied on Fama- 
gusta was nearly completed. 

July 8: Prime Minister Eden summoned his top 
aides for an urgent meeting on the British Gov- 
ernment’s next move in the Cyprus case. 
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Greek terrorists killed a British soldier and a 
British civilian customs official and his wife. 

July 10: The Greek population of Morphou, near 
Nicosia, were invited to a public hearing by 
British authorities after they challenged the 
validity of collective fines levied against them. 
None appeared at the meeting. 

July 12: British Prime Minister Eden announced 
that Lord Radcliffe, a jurist, would leave for 
Cyprus on July 13 for consultations preparatory 
to drawing up a constitution for the island. 

Nicosia’s mayor, Themistocles Dervis, called a 
meeting of all Greek Cypriote mayors to discuss 
the Eden constitutional plan. The meeting was 
set for July 14. Leaflets distributed in Nicosia by 
rebels said that for every Greek child killed by 
British security forces the rebels would kill a 
British child, and for every Greek woman slain a 
British woman would be slain. 

Lord Radcliffe, British law expert, arrived in 
Cyprus to make a study towards granting new 
self-government to the island. 

The U. S. announced it favored Britain’s new 
efforts to establish peace on Cyprus. 

July 13: A statement issued by the Cypriote Eth- 
narchy said it would refuse to cooperate with 
British efforts to draft a new constitution, since 
the basic Cypriote demand, enosis with Greece, 
was ignored. Themistocles Dervis, mayor of Nico- 
sia and member of the Ethnarchy’s inner Cabinet, 
said that Lord Radcliffe’s visit to the island would 
be “a waste of time,” since Archbishop Makarios 
was the true spokesman for Greek Cypriotes and 
must be first consulted on matters concerning the 
Greek community. He also said that no constitu- 
tion would be acceptable to Cyprus unless it 
guaranteed the people the right to decide their 
own future. 

Nearly 2000 British troops began a new anti- 
terrorist drive in western Cyprus. 

July 17: An RAF member was killed in Nicosia 
while calling on a Greek girl at her home in a 
suburb of Nicosia. 

July 20: Bishop Anthimos, acting head of the Eth- 
narchy, scored Foreign Secretary Lloyd’s speech 
of July 19 in the House of Commons as “unjusti- 
fied and libelous” ... In the speech Mr. Lloyd 
had said the Cyprus Orthodox Church was 
“blocking normal democratic processes by secret 
ballot” because the church feared it might lose its 
political power. 

July 24: British Army public relations officials took 
press representatives on a tour of detention camps 
for Cypriotes suspected of complicity with terror- 
ists, in answer to Athens Radio charges that they 
were “concentration camps.” Conditions were 
found to be rigorous but unlike those pictured by 
Athens. 

July 29: British forces on Cyprus were given wider 
powers to cope with terrorism. Governor Harding 
issued amendments to the emergency regulations 


decreed in November, 1955. The amendments per- 
mitted the use of force as necessary both for 
arrests and for search and detention. 

A Greek Cypriote coffee shop operator was 
killed in Karcha, north of Nicosia. 

Aug. 2: Lord Radcliffe returned to England. He said 
he had talked to a great many people, including 
Turks and Greeks. 

Aug. 3: A pamphlet circulated in Nicosia by EOKA 
said it intended to execute a captured Briton, 
John Cremer, if death sentences on 3 Greek 
Cypriotes were carried out. 

Aug. 4: A second EOKA pamphlet said that the or- 
ganization intended to release Cremer, after the 
3 condemned Cypriotes appealed to it to release 
him. 

Aug. 6: A Greek Cypriote girl whose fiance was 
killed and her mother beaten by EOKA terrorists 
made a radio broadcast in which she attacked the 
terrorists and told them to “Get out of our coun- 
try.” 

Aug. 7: About 350 political prisoners at a British 
detention camp outside Nicosia started a 24-hour 
hunger strike in protest against the execution of 
3 Greek Cypriote extremists. 

Aug. 9: Three Greek Cypriotes were hanged for ter- 
rorism in Nicosia. They were Andreas Zakos, 
Charilaos Michael, and Iacovos Patatsos. Follow- 
ing the hanging, 8vo workers at Larnaca struck. 
American consular official Paul Sprenger, was at- 
tacked at his home and beaten by terrorists. 
Robert Tuckman, AP correspondent in Cyprus, 
was attacked by teenagers and stoned in Nicosia. 

Activity in Cyprus was at a standstill in protest 
against the hangings. 

Aug. ro: The island-wide strike continued. Five per- 
sons were wounded by bombs. 

Aug. 15: Four armed gunmen entered Nicosia Gen- 
eral Hospital and “rescued” 2 Greek Cypriote 
convicts there for treatment. 

Aug. 16: Leaflets issued by the Terrorist organization 
EOKA had halted its activities pending a reply by 
the British to the action. 

Aug. 17: Acting Ethnarch Anthimos asked the Brit- 
ish to return Archbishop Makarios from exile for 
new negotiations toward a settlement of Cyprus’ 
future. 

Britain commuted the death sentence of a 
Greek Cypriote, for the first time. 

The Greek delegation to the UN circulated a 
letter signed by a group calling itself the Com- 
mittee of Political Prisoners of Kokkinotrimythia 
Concentration Camp and asking for an investiga- 
tion into the plight of Cypriote leaders it said were 
held by the British as political prisoners. 

Aug. 18: Governor Sir John Harding said that the 
Cypriote underground’s truce offer could prove a 
turning point in the history of the island, and 
that it proved that violence was futile waste. 

Aug. 22: The British announced a truce offer to ter- 
rorists on Cyprus. They were given 3 weeks to sur- 
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render with their arms. Those who accepted the 
offer would be given two alternatives: either go 
freely to Greece, or remain in Cyprus under de- 
tention. Any terrorists implicated of violence 
against individuals who elected to stay in Cyprus 
would be tried. 

Greek Foreign Minister Averoff criticized Brit- 
ain’s amnesty offer to Cyprus guerillas and said it 
justified Greek requests for UN action on the 
issue. 

British authorities stated they held 462 terror- 
ists and 56 Communist leaders under detention on 
Cyprus. 

Aug. 23: Cypriote terrorists rejected British terms 
for their surrender, and said they would scrap the 
truce terms offered Aug. 16 if Britain did not 
start negotiations on the future of the island by 
midnight Aug. 27. The rejection was made 
through leaflets scattered in Nicosia. 

Aug. 24: An explosion in Larnaca killed one Greek 
Cypriote and injured another. 

EOKA distributed leaflets in Nicosia warning 
British soldiers: “We are not responsible if Eng- 
lish blood is shed again, plenty of blood this 
time.” 

Aug. 25: Wire barricades in Nicosia’s streets were 
replaced. 

Aug. 26: The British Government charged that 
Archbishop Makarios had personally directed the 
terrorist activities of EOKA. It declared that Col. 
George Grivas, supposed leader of the organiza- 
tion under the name Dighenis, had reported reg- 
ularly to the Archbishop for instructions, and that 
the Archbishop had participated in the selection 
of victims. It said that thousands of EOKA docu- 
ments seized in Cyprus, including parts of Grivas’ 
diary, furnished irrefutable proof of the Arch- 
bishop's role in the terrorism. 

Aug. 28: The eleven-day truce called by EOKA ex- 
pired without reports of violence. 

Aug. 29: Two bombings in Nicosia broke the truce 
calm. There were no casualties. Leaflets distrib- 
uted in the city declared that “the only solution” 
to the Cyprus question was for the British to 
negotiate with Archbishop Makarios ‘on the 
terms he has laid down.” 

France received Britain's permission to station 
French troops on Cyprus due to tension over the 
Suez Canal and the need to protect French na- 
tionals and their interests in the eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

The Bishop of Kitium, acting head of the 
Cypriote Ethnarchy, was confined to his residence. 

Constantine Efstathopoulos, one of the Greeks 
mentioned in the alleged diary of Col. George 
Grivas, and a former collaborator of Grivas, de- 
clared in Athens that a British agent had offered 
him $140,000 four months ago in exchange for a 
facsimile of Grivas’ handwriting. He said the 
diary was a forgery. 

Aug. 30: Two British soldiers were wounded in rebel 
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attacks on 2 police stations at Deftera and Yerolak- 
kos, near Nicosia. 

An explosion tore a hole in the side of the 
British ship Charles McLeod, moored at Fama- 
gusta. 

Aug. 31: A Greek Cypriote rebel, Polykarpos Hadji- 
georghiu, escaped from the Nicosia General Hos- 
pital in a gun battle between EOKA rebels and 
British policemen. A British police sergeant was 
killed and 3 rebels also killed in the fray. Stray 
bullets killed a Greek hospital attendant and 
wounded 2 bystanders. 


Egypt 

(See also General, Algeria, India, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, 

Lebanon, Libya, Palestine Problem, Sudan, 

Syria, Tunisia) 

1956 

June 1: Premier Nasir pledged the end of military 
rule over Egypt and the transfer of the country 
into a cooperative society, and at the same time 
reiterated his determination to continue on the 
road to neutralism between East and West, in a 
major policy speech. 

June 3: Eight members of the Egyptian Cabinet 
toured the Nile Delta provinces to explain Premier 
Nasir’s concept of a cooperative state to voters, in 
preparation for the June 23 balloting. 

June 4: Ibrahim Izzat, Egyptian journalist who vis- 
ited Israel as correspondent for the Cairo weekly 
Rosa al Youssef, charged in an article on the Arab 
minority in Israel that Arabs inside the country 
“live in subhuman conditions.” He also referred 
to the existence of a “third force” in Israe] that 
sought Arab recognition of the state in exchange 
for repatriation or compensation of Arab refugees. 

June 4: A new Arab newspaper, Al-Sha‘b (The Peo- 
ple) was started in Cairo by Major Salah Salim, 
previous Minister of National Guidance in Pre- 
mier Nasir’s Revolutionary Command Council 
who was ousted from his post in August, 1955. 

June 7: Minister of Finance and Economy, ‘Abd-al- 
Mon‘im-Qaisuni said the Suez Canal Company 
had promised to invest f 21 million of its reserve 
funds in Egypt’s development programs to 1968. 

June 8: The USSR announced that new Foreign 
Minister Dmitri Shepilov would go to Cairo on 
June 18 to participate in Egyptian Evacuation 
Day ceremonies, celebrating the departure of the 
British from the Suez Canal Zone. 

June 9: Dockers at Port Said refused to unload the 
Yangtse, from China in transit to Rumania. 

June 11: Several new naval units arrived in Alex- 
andria for the Egyptian Navy. 

The interior ministry issued an order restrict- 
ing travel abroad for Egyptians except on business 
or for medical treatment. The measure was de- 
signed to save currency. 

June 12: The UN Trusteeship Council received a 
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complaint from Somaliland that Egyptian propa- 
gandists were exerting undue pressures on the 
Somalis to force them to join the Arab League 
when they attain independence in 1960. The com- 
plaints stated that Egyptian educators sent to 
Somaliland were causing fears among Somali stu- 
dents that they would be divorced from Islam un- 
less they cemented their ties with Egypt. 

June 13: Britain ended her occupation of the Suez 
Canal Zone. 

June 17: Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov made an- 
other offer to help Egypt with her High Aswan 
Dam project, in a conference with Premier Nasir. 
He reportedly offered to lend Egypt the entire 
£ 400,000,000 payable at 2 per cent in 20 years. 

June 18: Premier Nasir formally proclaimed the end 
of British control over Suez. 

June 19: Nasir proclaimed the end of martial law 
in Egypt, in effect since the revolution that ousted 
former King Faruq. He also ended press censor- 
ship. He said that all political prisoners had been 
freed. He called for a “free” Algeria and for good 
relations with Britain, in a two-hour speech. 

June 20: The third day of celebrations marking the 
end of British occupation of Suez was highlighted 
by a military parade in Cairo that prominently 
displayed Egypt’s new Communist-purchased 
weapons. 

Eugene Black, head of the IBRD, held another 
conversation with Premier Nasir on the subject 
of the IBRD proposed loan to help finance the 
High Aswan Dam. 

June 23: Egyptian voters went to the polls to elect 
a new president and to approve or reject the new 
Constitution. Premier Nasir was the only candi- 
date for president. 

June 24: Premier Nasir received over 99% of the 
votes of Egypt’s more than 5 million voters for 
President. Nearly all registered voters indicated 
their preference for him as president and ap- 
proval of the new Constitution. 

June 25: The Egyptian Cabinet resigned in accord- 
ance with the results of the election. Final tabula- 
tion of the ballot showed that 5,508,291 persons 
out of Egypt’s total population of 23,000,000 voted, 
including 150,000 women; 5,496,965 voted ap- 
proval of Nasir as president; 2,857 voted disap- 
proval. In the vote for the constitution, 5,488,225 
approved and 10,046 signified “no.” Each voter 
received 2 ballots. Invalid ballots, including those 
returned unmarked as a sign of protest against 
the election, totalled 8,469. 

June 28: Egypt sentenced 40 members of the Egyp- 
tian Communist Party to prison terms from 2 to 
7 years; 29 others were acquitted. The trial had 
begun June 9. The names of those sentenced were 
not given. 

June 30: French Premier Mollet said President Nasir 
was suffering from delusions of grandeur, or 
megalomania. He spoke at a Socialist Party rally. 

President Nasir reshuffled his cabinet. He re- 
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placed three of his former Revolutionary Com- 
mand military colleagues with civilians, and 
added 2 new ministries to control Egypt’s industry 
and agrarian reform. Wing Commander Gamal 
al-Din, former Deputy Premier, was made head 
of a committee to reorganize Egypt’s machinery 
of government. Wing Cdr. Hasan Ibrahim, former 
Minister of State, was named to the National 
Planning Council. Col. Anwar al-Sadat, also a 
Minister of State, lost this portfolio but continued 
as Secretary General of the Islamic Congress and 
as editor of the semi-official newspaper Al-Goum- 
houria. The three new ministers’ names were: 
‘Aziz Sidqi (Industry), an engineer; Sayyid Mara’i 
(Agrarian Reform), an agricultural engineer; and 
Mustafa Khalil Kamal (Communications), a rail- 
way engineer. 

July 4: The Cabinet announced adoption of the 
largest budget in history for 1956-57; $800 million 
was ear-marked for ordinary development, and 
$128 million for national production development. 

July 8: An Egyptian trade mission headed by Dr. 
Abu Nusayr, Minister of Commerce, arrived in 
London for talks on British-Egyptian trade. 

July 12: President Nasir arrived in Belgrade for a 
state visit to Yugoslavia and talks with President 
Tito and Indian Prime Minister Nehru later this 
month. 

July 13: President Nasir held his first official talk 
with President Tito and decided on a list of 
questions to be submitted to Indian Prime Min- 
ister Nehru as an agenda for their discussions. 

July 14: Presidents Nasir and Tito held private 
talks in anticipation of the arrival of Indian 
Prime Minister Nehru next week. 

July 15: Nasir was greeted with a parade by Yugo- 
slav Moslems in Sarajevo. 

July 16: The formal report issued by the U. S. Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee ordered the Ad- 
ministration to spend no mutual security money 
on the Aswan Dam in Egypt. 

Egypt and Rumania signed a trade agreement 
for exchanges of goods up to £ E 4,500,000. 

July 17: Egyptian Ambassador to the U. S. Ahmad 
Husayn returned to Washington from Cairo with 
definite orders to seek aid from the West for con- 
struction of the Aswan Dam on the basis of the 
U. S.-British offers of Dec. 16. 

July 19: The U. S. withdrew its offer of a grant to 
help Egypt build the Dam. The withdrawal was 
explained by saying that Egypt had failed to 
reach agreement with the Sudan and other 
riparians on a division of Nile waters, and that 
Egypt's ability to devote adequate resources to the 
project had become more uncertain “than at the 
time the offer was made.” 

July 20: Britain cancelled her offer of $14,000,000 
as an initial step in the building of the Aswan 
Dam, in line with the previous American with- 
drawal of aid offers. 

July 21: Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov declared 
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that the USSR was not considering aid to Egypt 
in the construction of the Dam. He stated that 
the problem of the Dam was not as “acute... 
as the United States thinks it is.” 

The Cairo press commented that Egypt would 
“push ahead” with her plan to build the Dam 
despite the withdrawal of Western aid. 

The Egyptian Military Attache in Amman, 
Jordan, died of injuries suffered in a bomb ex- 
plosion at the Embassy. 

July 22: Egyptian authorities said guards aboard a 
French-chartered troopship in the Suez Canal shot 
and killed 2 of 30 Foreign Legionnaires trying to 
escape. 

July 23: The IBRD said that its offer to Egypt of 
$200,000,000 in a loan for the construction of the 
Aswan Dam had automatically expired with the 
withdrawal of U. S. and British funds. 

The Egyptian Finance Ministry said it had re- 

ceived assurances from the IBRD only 10 days 
before the withdrawal of offers of aid from the 
West, that the plan was economically sound. It 
was Egypt's first official reaction since the can- 
cellation of these offers. 
July 24: President Nasir accused the U. S. of lying 
about Egypt's economy when it withdrew its offer 
to help build the Aswan Dam. His remarks were 
made at the inauguration of a new oil refinery 
outside Cairo and a pipeline to bring oil to it 
from Suez. The Soviet Ambassador to Egypt, 
Yevgeni Kiselev, stated after Nasir’s speech that 
the USSR stood ready to finance the Aswan Dam 
if Egypt asked for it; he said he was merely re- 
peating the statement made previously by Soviet 
Foreign Minister Shepilov in Moscow, which had 
been “exaggerated”” by Western newsmen. 

Egypt reached an agreement with the Japanese 
shipbuilding company, Harima, for construction 
of a 3000-ton dredge to deepen the port of Alex- 
andria. 

July 26: President Nasir’s government nationalized 
the Suez Canal, and announced that all profits 
from the Canal would be used to build the Aswan 
Dam. Nasir said in a speech that a decision of 
the Cabinet and Council of Ministers had dis- 
solved all bodies controlling the Canal. He said 
that all stockholders would be reimbursed at the 
prevailing Cairo stock market price. 

July 27: Britain protested sharply to Egypt against 
nationalization of the Canal. She called the action 
a serious threat to navigation. Emergency meet- 
ings were called by Prime Minister Eden to con- 
sider retaliatory measures. 

Egypt announced the Canal had been put under 
martial law, and said that any action impeding 
traffic or harming property would be subject to 
penalties. 

July 28: Britain blocked all Egyptian accounts in 
the U.K. in retaliation for Egypt's nationalization 
of the Canal. A Treasury spokesman said that the 
order would freeze Egyptian assets of the Suez 
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Canal Company, Egyptian banks, companies, and 
individuals. 

President Nasir warned that any interference 
with the nationalization of the Canal would cause 
obstruction of navigation. 


July 29: Egypt banned all exports to Britain and 


her colonies unless payment was made through a 
third state with acceptable currency. Four ships 
preparing to sail with goods to Britain from Alex- 
andria were ordered unloaded. All shipments of 
goods to be paid for in sterling were suspended. 


July 30: Egypt rescinded the order halting all ex- 


ports payable in sterling, and permitted the re- 
loading of the 4 ships held in Alexandria. At the 
same time she imposed strict monetary controls 
on foreign bank accounts. 

Dr. Bahgat Badawi, new Egyptian head of the 
Suez Canal Company, said he would assume his 
duties within a few weeks. 


July 312: President Nasir said that nationalization 


would in no way affect Egypt's international obli- 
gations. He stated that Egypt would honor the 
1888 Convention and the Anglo-Egyptian agree- 
ment of 1954 regarding freedom of navigation for 
the Canal. His political aide, Wing Cdr. ‘Ali Sabri, 
said that checks for canal fees must be made pay- 
able to the order of the Suez Canal Authority, but 
that banks in London and Paris had refused to 
accept checks made out in this manner. He denied 
reports that foreign employees of the company 
were being forced to work under threat of im- 
prisonment. 


Aug. 1: Security officials expelled correspondents for 


two British newspapers, the Daily Express and the 
London News Chronicle. They also told the local 
reporter for the New York Daily News that he 
could not send dispatches to that newspaper. The 
two ousted newsmen were accused of gathering 
military information. 

An underground radio station broadcasting in 
Arabic called upon Egypt to overthrow President 
Nasir before he brought the country to destruc- 
tion. 

President Nasir declared that he had the back- 
ing of all Arabs in the nationalization of the 
Canal. 


Aug. 3: Egyptian authorities detained the Norwegian 


ship Vito for questioning to determine where it 
had made payment of its Canal dues. 


Aug. 5: Egypt called up a limited number of her 


enlisted reserves. It was also reported that the 
Cabinet had drafted a quick general mobilization 
in the event of war over Suez. No Egyptian answer 
was given to the West’s invitation to attend a 
London conference on international control of 
navigation. 


Aug. 6: A government statement accused the West 


of sponsoring a conference of aggression in pro- 
posing the London conference on Suez. The state- 
ment said that the dispute should have been taken 
before the UN. 
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Egypt announced that she would devote a large 
part of the revenues from the Suez Canal to deep- 
ening and widening the Canal to permit the pas- 
sage of the new super-tankers being built for the 
oil companies. 

President Nasir conferred with Soviet and In- 
dian envoys. 

Aug. 7: Egypt accepted an invitation to join the 
Colombo powers in talks on the Suez Canal crisis. 
The conference would be held in Jakarta, Indo- 
nesia, and would be an alternative to the London 
conference. 

Aug. 8: Egypt indicated she would reject an invita- 
tion to the London conference. 

Aug. 9: President Nasir announced the formation 
of a new National Liberation Army incorporating 
the National Guard and youth volunteers under 
a single command. Maj. Kamal-al-Din Husayn, 
Minister of Education, was named Commander 
of this Army. Training of the new Army began 
immediately. There was no indication of how 
many recruits were put under military training. 

The Egyptian Cotton Committee in Alexandria 
announced a stoppage on sale of its cotton stocks, 
effective Aug. 8, to aid farmers in selling their 
current crop. 

Aug. 10: The Egyptian destroyer Ibrahim, which 
had been refitting in Malta for 3 months, staged 
its first sea trials. 

The Egyptian Embassy in London said that 
Prime Minister Eden’s attack on President Nasir 
in a speech for causing the Suez Canal dispute 
was “incompatible with international courtesy and 
responsible relations between governments.” It 
called the speech an attempt to confuse the issue. 

The British Board of Trade imposed a virtual 
embargo on trade with Egypt by advising ex- 
porters that no payments would be permitted 
from Egyptian sterling accounts for goods shipped 
after July 27. 

Egypt’s small arms factories went on 24-hour 
operation. In other developments, President Nasir 
postponed indefinitely his trip to the USSR. In 
Cairo a group calied the Strike Group for the 
Liberation of the Moslem People organized a rally 
calling for a general strike throughout Islam on 
Aug. 16, the day of the London conference. 

The outlawed Muslim Brotherhood was tenta- 
tively identified as the sponsor of a clandestine 
Arab radio that has been calling for the ouster of 
President Nasir. 

Iwo British employees of the Shell Oil Co. re- 
finery at Port Suez were arrested and expelled by 
Egyptian authorities. No reason was given for the 
action. 

Aug. 11: President Nasir declared that his great ob- 
jective was not just to take over Suez but “to 
arouse Arab nationalism.” 

Aug. 12: Egypt rejected the West’s invitation to the 
London conference. President Nasir proposed in- 
stead a conference sponsored by Egypt of all 


countries whose ships used the Canal. The pur- 
pose of such a conference would be to conclude 
an agreement “reaffirming and guaranteeing free- 
dom of navigation in the Canal.” Nasir also stated 
the IBRD had offered Egypt a $1 billion loan to 
improve the Canal or “build a new one.” 

An IBRD official in Washington said that the 
IBRD had never offered Egypt a loan to enlarge 
the canal. 

Aug. 15: President Nasir’s chief political aide and 
head of his Cabinet, Wing Cdr. ‘Ali Sabri, flew to 
London as an observer on the London conference. 

Cairo police began checking on the 1700 Ameri- 
cans in Egypt, as to address, name, date of birth, 
etc. 

Aug. 16: A government-sponsored strike in Cairo 
protesting against the London conference lasted 
for 24 hours and brought operations in the city 
and in other major Egyptian cities to a standstill. 
The only activity not affected by the strike was 
the daily convoy passage of ships through the 
Canal. 

The Egyptian Embassy in London said that the 
number of convoys southbound through the Canal 
was being reduced from 2 to 1 a day. It said this 
was due to the fact that a number of foreign 
pilots had not returned from vacations in Europe. 

The Suez Canal Company said in Paris that 
there was a definite shortage of pilots in the 
Canal and asserted that Egypt’s refusal to accord 
entry visas to foreign candidates for pilots’ posts 
during 1955 and 1956 accounted for the shortage. 

Aug. 17: Two Soviet ships carrying Czech arms for 
Egypt arrived in Alexandria. 

Egyptian newspapers reported the organization 
of an Arab underground from the Atlantic to the 
Persian Gulf “ready to strike against the im- 
perialist West.” 

Aug. 18: President Nasir reaffirmed his earlier dec- 
laration that he would not accept internationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal. 

Wing Cdr. ‘Ali Sabri said in London that Egypt 
would be willing to agree that violation of free 
navigation of the Suez Canal would be an act of 
aggression under the UN charter. 

Egypt emphatically denied reports from Bagh- 
dad that Egypt had sought the help of Iraq in 
mediating on the Suez issue. 

The Egyptian Suez Canal Authority announced 
it had discharged a French administrative officer 
on the ground that he had failed to report for 
work for the past 16 days. 

Illicit drugs valued at £ E 500,000 were seized 
at the Sinai border by coast guardsmen. 

Aug. 19: The commander of the Egyptian Youth 
Legion, Maj. Ahmad Shuhaib, said he had re- 
ceived several applications from members of youth 
organizations in Communist countries to join 
Egypt’s new Liberation Army if war broke out 
over the Suez Canal issue. 

Two Britons who had worked for the Anglo- 
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Egyptian Oilfields Company in the Suez Canal 
Zone arrived in England after having been ex- 
.pelled from Egypt on 24-hour notice. They said 
they did not know the reason for the expulsion. 

Egypt announced a group of Egyptian scientists 
would go to Moscow on Aug. 21 to prepare for 
the establishment of a nuclear laboratory in Egypt 
by the Soviet Government, under the terms of an 
Egyptian-Soviet agreement for cooperation on de- 
velopment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

Aug. 20: A conference of 500 tribal leaders from the 
Egyptian deserts was held in Cairo. The conferees 
decided to set up 20 battalions of tribal warriors 
and place them under the National Liberation 
Army. Each tribe would equip, arm and supply 
its own battalion. 

Deposits of iron ore estimated at 29 million 
tons were discovered in the Western Desert. 

Aug. 21: Finance Minister al-Qaysuni said that his 
Ministry had taken all necessary measures to con- 
tinue Egypt's cotton trade abroad. 

Aug. 24: The Egyptian destroyer Al Qahar left 
England for home, but without ammunition for 
her guns due to the British embargo on arms 
shipments to Egypt. 

Egypt declared Adabiyah, 15 km. south of the 
Suez Canal entrance, a free port, in answer to a 
request by Indonesia for a free zone for her goods 
imported into Egypt. 

Aug. 25: An agreement was announced between 
Egypt and East Germany for Egypt to import 
90,000 tons of fertilizer in exchange for Egyptian 
cotton. 

Aug. 26: Egypt began stamping all outgoing mail 
with the cancellation slogan, “Free navigation of 
the Suez Canal guaranteed.” 

Statistics published by the Egyptian Customs 
Administration revealed that 26% of Egypt's ex- 
ports had gone to Soviet bloc countries in 1955, 
as compared to 14% the previous year. 

Egypt ordered 3 Western reporters to leave the 
country in 24 hours. No reasons were given for the 
order. Two were U. S. citizens, Eileen Travis, a 
correspondent for the London Daily Mail, and 
Ann Sharpley, a reporter for the London Evening 
Standard; the third was William Stevenson of the 
Toronto Star. 

Aug. 27: Two Britons and an Egyptian were ar- 
rested by Egyptian security police and accused of 
running a spy ring dealing in military secrets. 
They were identified as James Swinburn, manager 
of the British-owned Arab News Agency, and 
Charles Pittuck, a radio-telegraph company offi- 
cial, and Sayyid Amin Mahmud. 

Saudi Arabia agreed to loan Egypt $100 million 
to bolster her hard currency. 

Aug. 28: Egypt asked ¢ British diplomats at the 
Cairo Embassy, John Flux and James Gove, to 
leave the country because they were affiliated with 
a British spy ring uncovered on Aug. 27. Egyptian 
Information Department officials said that James 
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Swinburn, alleged head of the spy ring arrested 
on that day, had identified 3 other Egyptians, 
Ahmad Salah Badayt, Mahmud Nasr al-Din al- 
Katani, and Samuel Attia, as members of the ring. 

Egypt and Syria signed a trade agreement for 
Egypt's purchase of 100,000 tons of wheat, at 
20,000 tons a month. 

Aug. 29: Egyptian authorities reported that the spy 
ring discovered on Aug. 27 was part of a much 
larger plot aimed at overthrowing the Nasir Gov- 
ernment. Also arrested were James Zarb, a British 
businessman in Cairo, Egyptian naval lieutenant 
Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid Amin, and Egyptian re- 
porter Anton Yacoub. 

Aug. 30: Egyptian authorities stated that James 
Swinburn, business manager of the Arab News 
Agency, had given them a full confession to the 
effect that he and Charles Pittuck had headed an 
alleged spy ring collecting political and military 
information for British intelligence, under orders 
from 2 other Britons, O. B. St. John, and Donald 
Cox, before coming into contact with James Gove 
and John Flux, British diplomats expelled from 
Egypt on Aug. 28. 

Britain expelled 2 Egyptian diplomats. They 
were Salah ‘Abd-al-Salam Kafafi, attaché in the 
visa section, and Hamdi Muhammad Nassif, com- 
mercial attaché. They were the counterparts of 
the 2 British diplomats expelled by Egypt on 
Aug. 28. 


Ethiopia 
(See also General) 

1956 

July 30: The M. A. Hanna company of Cleveland, 
Ohio began talks with the Ethiopian Government 
towards obtaining a mining concession in Western 
Ethiopia. A team of geologists and mining en- 
gineers arrived in southern Ethiopia to begin ex- 
ploratory prospecting, under a concession granted 
to 3 American companies, American Goldfield 
Consolidated Mining, Newmont Mining, and Na- 
tomas Company. 

Aug. 16: Ethiopia participated in the London Con- 
ference on the Suez Canal crisis. 


India 


(See also General, Afghanistan, Algeria) 


1956 

June 1: India ordered a third oil rig for drilling 
from the USSR at a cost of RS 4,200,000 (about 
$885,000). 

Bombay police arrested 650 demonstrators in 
the city for violating a ban on street processions 
during Prime Minister Nehru’s visit to the city. 
The demonstrators were protesting proposals to 
include the city under central government ad- 
ministration. 
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June 3: One person was killed and scores injured in 
Bombay in demonstrations set off by Prime Min- 
ister Nehru’s announcement that Bombay city 
would be under federal control for 5 years. It 
was the second successive day of rioting, in which 
1400 were arrested on June 2. Nehru’s speech 
before the All-India Congress Party Bombay 
Committee, which set off the rioting, made 4 
recommendations in regard to Bombay’s future ad- 
ministration: (1) a common high court for Bom- 
bay City and the proposed Gujarati and Maha- 
rashtrian linguistic states; (2) a common public 
service commission; (3) no barriers between the 
people of the city and the surrounding states in 
regard to job opportunities; (4) protection of job 
rights of present city officeholders. 

Nehru demanded that the West take a 

stand in the Indian dispute with Portugal over 

possession of Goa. He criticized what he called 
the West's “policy of neutrality” on the issue and 

Secretary Dulles’ statement that Portugal practi- 

cally “had a right to her colony in Goa.” 


June 4: 


June 7: Twelve policemen were injured by Maha- 
rashtra rioters in Bombay city. 

Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, Prime Minister of 
Indian Kashmir, said the former Prime Minister, 
Shaikh Abdullah, the “Lion of Kashmir,” who 
was arrested in 1953 and held under preventive 
detention, would be time for the 
forthcoming elections. 

June 8: Riots in Bombay blocked all traffic for 7 
hours. Thirteen persons were injured. 

June 15: India’s Vice-President Radhakrishnan ar- 
rived in Moscow for a 10-day visit. 

June 18: Chintaman Deshmukh, India’s Finance 
Minister, resigned because of differences with 
Prime Minister Nehru over the future administra- 
tion of Bombay city. Mr. Deshmukh, a Maha- 
rashtri, felt that the city should form part of the 
proposed Maharashtrian state. 

June 22: American banker Thomas McKittrick, vis- 
iting India at the request of the IBRD to study 
Indian economic planning, said that India’s plan- 
ning was sound and would produce results, He 
said he expected India to reach her full economic 
growth in a century or two. 


June 27: 


released in 


The IBRD announced a loan of $75,000,000, 
to run 15 years at 434%, to the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company of India. The loan was intended to 
help Tata expand its steel output from 800,000 to 
1,500,000 long tons a year. It was the largest indus- 
trial loan made by the IBRD and the largest in 
Asia. The funds were designed to finance part of 
lata’s second post-war expansion at its Jamshed- 
pur plant, directed by the Henry J. Kaiser En- 
gineers Corp. 

Canada agreed to contribute $20,000,000 maxi- 
mum to construction of a new hydroelectric proj- 
ect on the Kundah River in Madras State. 

June 28: India announced she would buy g million 
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tons of wheat from the U. S. over a five-year 
period. ‘ 

July 5: Prime Minister Nehru and Pakistani Prime 
Minister Mohammad Ali conferred in London 
during the Commonwealth Conference on the 
Kashmir issue. 

July 6: Nehru criticized U. S. Secretary of State 
Dulles and Vice-President Nixon for their state- 
ments on “neutralism.” 

July 7: A general strike paralyzed Calcutta for 10 
hours. Organized by the Leftist parties, including 
the Communists, the strike was ir protest against 
the government's refusal to recognize West Ben- 
gal’s claims to a narrow strip of territory in Bihar 
because of linguistic and cultural affinities. 

July 9: Four Soviet heavy industry experts arrived 
in India to advise the Indian government on the 
establishment of heavy machinery manufacturing 
plants. 

July 13: Prime Minister Nehru conferred with West 
German Chancellor Adenauer, and renewed his 
plea for an end to the cold war. 

July 15: Nehru put himself on record in support of 
freedom for the Soviet satellite countries. He also 
declined to accept the Bonn Government as rep- 
resentative of all Germans. 

July 16: A communique issued by Nehru and Chan- 
cellor Adenauer urged controlled and supervised 
disarmament as a means to world peace. 

July 23: Prime Minister Nehru returned to India. 

July 24: Nehru took over the Finance portfolio in 
the cabinet following the resignation of Finance 
Minister Deshmukh. 

July 25: The USSR included 67 tractors in a gift of 
agricultural equipment to India. 

Former Finance Minister Deshmukh accused 
Nehru of making highhanded, unconstitutional 
decisions in the case of the linguistic realignment 
of Bombay State. 

July 27: Police arrested 1300 persons from Bombay, 
Poona, Nagpur and other parts of Maharashtra 
for demonstrating outside Parliament House in 
New Delhi against the government’s plan to place 
Bombay City under separate administration. 

India announced it would end the British Gov- 
ernment’s right of transit for moving Gurkha re- 
cruits from Nepal into India ‘“‘as soon as feasible.” 

July 30: Nehru replied in Parliament to charges 
made by former Finance Minister Deshmukh that 
he had acted highhandedly in redrawing state 
frontiers, especially with reference to Bombay. He 
said he had the right to make policy and denied 
that he had not consulted the Cabinet before de- 
ciding on Bombay’s status. 

Aug. 2: A total of about 2000 persons were reported 
to have died of cholera in Bihar State during 
July. More than 900,000 persons received cholera 
shots and 250,000 wells were disinfected. 

Aug. 4: Dr. H. J. Bhabha, secretary of India’s atomic 
development department, said that India had 
started producing atomic energy as of this date. 
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He added that the energy would be used for 
radio-isotopes, agriculture, industry and medical 
research. 

Aug. 5: Shaikh Muhammad Abdullah, former Prime 
Minister of Kashmir, was ordered detained for 
another six months. 

Aug. 6: Heavy rains in Saurashtra and West Gujerat 
caused extensive damage to property and dis- 
rupted communications. More than 10,000 persons 
were evacuated from Wankaner and Morvi, for- 
mer capitals of the princely states now incorpo- 
rated into Saurashtra State. 

Communist demonstrators paraded outside the 
British High Commission and French Embassy 
in New Delhi shouting slogans in support of the 
Egyptian action in nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. 

Aug. 7: The UN Food and Agriculture Organization 
announced development of a new method for 
utilizing surplus dried milk to improve living 
standards in underdeveloped areas. The method 
will be tried out in Calcutta. 

Aug. 8: Crowds demonstrated in Ahmedabad against 
the action of Parliament in making Bombay a 
separate linguistic state. They stoned the Congress 
Party’s headquarters. Police killed 5 and wounded 
60 in the demonstrations. 

India decided to attend the London conference 
on Suez, but made it plain that she backed 
Egypt's right to nationalize the Canal. 

Aug. 10: Rioting continued in Ahmedabad. For the 
third successive day rioters clashed with police 
and disrupted trade and industry. One rioter - ‘as 
killed. 

The lower house of Parliament approved the 
States Reorganization Bill. 

Aug. 11: The rioting in Ahmedabad spread to other 
cities in northern Gujarat. A 48-bour curfew on 
Ahmedabad was lifted, but following 2 hours of 
clashes between police and home guards and the 
mobs, it was reimposed. 

Aug. 12: Rioting in Ahmedabad abated, and the 
curfew was lifted. 

Aug. 13: A strike called by students and leftist 
parties to observe a “martyr’s day” for the 18 
persons killed the previous week in Ahmedabad, 
was broken up by police. All industries in Ahme- 
dabad remained closed for the fifth successive 
day. 

Aug. 14: One man was killed and 100 arrested in 
rioting in Ahmedabad. 

Aug. 15: Nehru addressed a crowd at the Red Fort 
in Delhi on the ninth anniversary of India’s in- 
dependence, and called for an end to violence 
over the redrawing of the country along linguistic 
lines. 

Aug. 16: An Ethiopian delegation arrived in New 
Delhi. 

The government took over operation of the 
Eastern Shipping Corp. from the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co, 


Aug. 18: The Indian Embassy in Washington said 
that negotiations were continuing between India 
and the U. S. to permit India to buy $400 million 
worth of surplus farm products. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad told the Indian Gov- 
ernment he would retire on Nov. 1 at the end of 
his term as Rajpramukh (constitutional head) of 
Hyderabad. 

Prime Minister Nehru was hurt in a jeep acci- 
dent near Anjar, in Kutch, the scene of severe 
earthquakes in July. 

Aug. 19: The Gujarat Congress endorsed the deci- 
sion to form a bigger Bombay bilingual state. 

Aug. 25: It was announced that an Indian parlia- 
mentary delegation would visit Communist China 
in September. 

A bomb explosion on a New Delhi street near a 
crowded theater killed 4 and injured go. It was 
the third such incident in less than 2 months in 
the area around the Jama Masjid mosque, where 
the residents include both Hindus and Muslims. 

India inaugurated shipping service to West 
Africa. 

The Upper House of Parliament approved the 
States Reorganization Bill. 

The Gujarat Congress Party headquarters an- 
nounced that Morarji Desai, Gujarati leader pro- 
testing the formation of the new Bombay lin- 
guistic state, would end his fast on Aug. 26 after 
addressing a public rally in Ahmedabad. 

Aug. 29: India and the U. S. signed a food-loan 
pact of $360,100,000, the largest such agreement 
on record. Under the agreement the U. S. would 
ship $305,900,000 worth of wheat, rice, cotton, and 
other items from agricultural surpluses to India, 
and would contribute $54,200,000 toward freight 
costs. Other facts in the agreement were: India 
would pay interest on only $234,000,000 of the 
total outlay, the interest rates and duration of the 
loan to be determined later. However, 65% of the 
total would be a loan to be used for India’s own 
economic development. Not less than $55,000,000 
was stipulated for promotion of private enterprise 
in India; and 15% of the total ($54,000,000) was to 
be an outright grant for economic development 
projects. The remaining 20%, $72,000,000, was to 
be used for U. S. purchases in India and the 
maintenance of its diplomatic missions. 

Aug. 29: Prime Minister Nehru announced he would 
visit Saudi Arabia September 24. 

Aug. 30: T. T. Krishnamachari was named India’s 
new Finance Minister. He was formerly Minister 
of Commerce and Industry. 

Parliament passed a bill authorizing the gov- 
ernment to regulate the price, size, and advertis- 
ing space of newspapers. 

Aug. 31: The University of Delhi conferred the hon- 
orary degree of L.L.D. on Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, touring India, in token of his anti-segregation 
stand. 

President Prasad signed the States Reorganiza- 
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tion Bill, leaving only a change in constitutional 
provisions naming the states to make the bill offi- 
cial. 


Iran 


(See also General, Pakistan) 


1956 

June 9: Iranian forces took over the Russian Kuryan 
oil concession 120 miles east of Tehran. 

June 18: IBRD president Eugene Black urged Iran 
to slow down its development program and scale 
down its plans toward a progressive increase in 
effort over a period of years, instead of attempting 
to do a great deal in the first year. 

June 23: The USSR offered technical aid without 
“political and military” strings attached, to Iran. 

June 24: General Amanullah Jehanbani, head of 
the Iranian Boundaries Commission, said that the 
Soviet-Iranian boundary dispute had been settled 
and signs placed at nearly 190 points along the 
border to demarcate it. 

The Shah’s forthcoming visit to the USSR re- 
ceived wide publicity in Jzvestia. 

June 25: The Shah and Queen Soraya arrived for a 
state visit to the USSR. 

July 23: More than 100 persons were reported dead, 
and 110 missing, in floods in Iran’s south and 
central provinces. Property damage was estimated 
at $10 million. 

July 24: The casualty toll mounted to 300 in Iran’s 
floods. The Shah declared the floods a national 
emergency. 

Aug. 2: It was announced that Dr. Mohammed 
Mossadeq, former Premier of Iran, sentenced to 
3 years of solitary confinement in 1953 for con- 
spiracy against the Shah, would be released on 
Aug. 4. 

Aug. 3: Brig. Gen. Taghi Riahi, Dr. Mossadeq’s mili- 
tary chief of staff, was released from prison fol- 
lowing the end of his jail term; he served 3 years. 

Aug. 4: Dr. Mossadeq was released on schedule. 

Aug. 16: The U. S. flew 56,000 pounds of relief sup- 
plies into Iran for victims of flash floods. 

Aug. 18: Nicolai M. Pegov, secretary of the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet, was named new am- 
bassador to Iran. 

Aug. 21: The Export-Import Bank announced a 
loan of $5,000,000 to Iran to be used to initiate a 
program of highway modernization. 

Aug. 25: Lafayette College announced that it had 
loaned a team of members of its faculty to Iran 
for the academic year 1956-57 to help develop the 
new Abadan College of Engineering. 

Aug. 25: The Iranian oil consortium reported an oil 
strike near Qum, 75 miles south of Tehran, in a 
hitherto unproductive area. The flow was esti- 
mated on Aug. 27 at 150,000 barrels a day, com- 
pared with 50,000 at Aghajan, the consortium’s 
best well heretofore. 


Iraq 


(See also General, Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco, 
Pakistan, Persian Gulf, Syria) 


1956 

June 2: Sayyid Khalil Ibrahim, director of propa- 
ganda and guidance, said Iraq had decided to 
open information offices in several Arab capitals 
and in London and Washington. 

June 11: The government banned Ahmed ben Bella, 
leader of the Algerian Liberation Army, from en- 
tering Iraq. 

Aug. 12: King Faysal left Britain for France at the 
end of a vacation following his state visit of July. 

Aug. 13: Iraqi lawyers meeting in Baghdad called 
the Western threat of force against Egypt over 
the nationalization of Suez a clear violation of in- 
ternational law, the UN Charter, and interference 
in Egypt’s domestic affairs. 

Aug. 16: An Iraqi spokesman said that Iraq had 
made offers of mediation to both Egypt and the 
West over the Suez Canal crisis, but the estion 
had not been fully settled. 

Aug. 17: Acting Undersecretary of Foreign Affairs, 
Amin Mumayiz, said the Iraq had not taken steps 
to mediate in the Suez dispute, and could not 
while the London conference continued. 

Aug 18: Iraq Minister of Finance Khalil Kanna said 
the idea of an oil pipe line to Turkey to bypass 
possible troubled areas in the Levant was imprac- 
tical. He said the main difficulty was the time in- 
volved to construct such a line. 


Israel 


(See also General, Egypt, Lebanon, Morocco, 
Palestine Problem, Persian Gulf, Syria) 


1956 

June 1: In a new political program published in 
Davar, the official Israeli trade organ, Premier 
Ben-Gurion said that Israel would refrain from 
war even if provoked. 

June 8: Premier Ben-Gurion decided not to force 
the resignation of Moshe Sharett the Foreign 
Minister, according to reports. 

June 11: An Israeli military court sentenced 2 Egyp- 
tian commandos to 20 years imprisonment on 
charges of armed infiltration and recording lists 
of military traffic in the Negev. 

June 13: Israel and Yugoslavia signed an exchange 
agreement of $11 million. 

June 14: Pennsylvania Governor George Leader, 
visiting Israel at the invitation of the government, 
was refused permission by Jordan to visit the 
holy places of Arab-controlled Jerusalem. 

June 18: Moshe Sharett, Foreign Minister of Israel 
since 1949, resigned and was replaced by Minister 
of Labor, Golda Myerson. Mordecai Namir, sec- 
retary general of the Histadrut (General Federa- 
tion of Labor) became Minister of Labor. 
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June 19: Israeli Army Chief of Staff Moshe Dayan 
was en route to Israel on one of 2 destroyers ac- 
quired from Britain in 1955. 

Premier Ben-Gurion outlined a forceful new 
policy for Israel, but warned against preventive 
war. He said the change in the Foreign Ministry 
from Moshe Sharett to Golda Myerson had been 
arranged to achieve greater coordination between 
the Defence and Foreign Ministries. The new pol- 
icy included: no evacuation of the demilitarized 
Sinai border zone so long as Egypt maintains her 
aggressive policy; reprisal tactics against future 
Arab cross-border raiders; refusal to accept any 
unenforceable settlement of Arab-Israeli relations; 
increased colonization of underdeveloped parts of 
the country. 

June 20: Israel demanded that the UN censure 
Jordan and Syria as armistice violators because 
of the hostile speeches by their representatives in 
the UN Security Council. 

July 3: Israel reported increasing difficulty in buying 
arms from Western countries. France and Canada 
halted shipments of jet planes to Israel because 
of the U. S. delay in authorizing comparable 
weapons for Israel. 

July 4: Premier Ben-Gurion strongly criticized and 
denied a British statement that the balance of 
arms in the Middle East still favored Israel de 
spite Communist arms shipments to Egypt 

July 6: Ambassador Abba Eban called on the UN 
to follow up his government's complaint that 
Egypt had held up the Greek vessel, Panagia, in 
the Suez Canal and confiscated her cargo of ce- 
ment destined for Israel. 

July 15: Two Egyptian colonels who were victims 
of recent bomb plots were named by Israel's in- 
telligence chief on Oct. 7, 1955, as organizers of 
guerilla raids into Israel. One colonel, Mustafa 
Hafiz, was killed in Gaza on July 11 by a letter 
bomb. 

July 17: Israel signed an agreement with the USSR 
to buy $18 million to $20 million in oil shipments 
over a 2-year period. The method of payment 
was not revealed. 

The U. S, revealed a program to spend $3,500,000 
in Israeli pounds on 44 cultural, scientific and 
humanitarian projects in Israel. A Congressional 
appropriation would be required. The program 
was the result of a special mission to Israel made 
by Bernard Katzen, a New York lawyer. Among 
the projects that would be promoted were es- 
tablishments of chairs in American studies in 
Israel's major universities, construction of cultural 
and community centers in Haifa, Tell Aviv, Naza- 
reth, and Galilee, translation of American text- 
books and manuals, and English-language teach- 
ing. 

July 24: The Knesset rejected a motion of no confi- 
dence in the government's economic policy by 59 
to 23. 

July 26: The U. S. and Israel signed an agreement 
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setting up a program amounting to $500,000 for 
educational exchanges. The U. S. would con- 
tribute up to $100,000 a year to finance the ex- 
changes. 

July 28: Prehistoric settlements dating back to the 
Paleolithic Period were discovered in the Negev 
Desert near the ancient Nabatean city of Abda. 

July 29: Opposition by religious leaders deferred 
the fourth time the issuance of a building permit 
for the proposed American School of Archaeology 
in Jerusalem. The religious objections came from 
the proposition to hold Sabbath services in the 
school in accordance with the Reform ritual. 

July 30: Tayiba, a border community of 6000 per- 
sons, became the first Arab village in Israel to 
be linked with the national electricity network. 
The chairman of the local Council, Muhammad 
al Nashif, called the linkup with the electricity 
grid an important step in narrowing the gap 
between the Arab and Jewish standards of living 
in Israel. 

Aug. 2: Israel's Foreign Minister Golda Myerson 
changed her name to Golda Meir. 

Egypt’s seizure of the Suez Canal caused post- 
ponement on Canada’s decision on whether or not 
to send a shipment of 24 F-86 jet planes to Israel. 
Secretary of State for External Affairs Lester Pear 
son said that the decision would be postponed 
until he could determine the relationship of the 
Suez situation to that in Palestine. 

Aug. 7: The Israe] Government announced provision 
of £150,000 Israeli for construction of a pilot plant 
by Alexander Zarchin, a chemical engineer who 
escaped from the USSR in 1947, to change salt 
water into fresh in order to irrigate the Hegev 
Desert. 

Aug. 8: Israel accused Syria of increased military 
preparation on the border, and said Syria was de- 
liberately spreading false reports to increase ten- 
sion. 

Aug. 10: The Agudat Israel Workers Party ended 
its convention in Tel Aviv with an appeal to 
orthodox Jews throughout the world to migrate to 
Israel. 

Aug. 13: Opposition leader Menachem Begin called 
on the Israel Government to abandon its passive 
policy on the Suez Canal issue, and denounced 
Egyptian President Nasir as Israel’s “biggest 
enemy since Hitler.” 

Aug. 14: Israel charged that Egypt had detained 10 
ships carrying cargoes to Israel. 

Aug. 19: Israel announced that manufacture of 
“certain items” in her military production had 
doubled and in some cases tripled in the last 
12 months. The number of workers was said to 
have increased by 35% in the same time. 

One of the planks in the U. S. Republican Na- 
tional Convention platform contained a pledge “to 
support the independence of Israel against armed 
aggression.” 

Aug. 21: An Israeli military court imposed life sen- 
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tences on 2 Arabs who were described as members 
of an Egyptian-trained commando unit. 

Aug. 22: A bus strike in Israel suspended service 
throughout the country except for Jerusalem and 
Beersheba. The strikers demanded larger fare 
increases than the government would allow, and 
also opposed Communications Minister Moshe 
Carmel’s demands for cuts in the pay of bus 
owner-drivers. Minister Carmel asked 2 striking 
bus cooperatives to state specific terms for the 
nationalization of their services. 

Aug. 26: Premier Ben-Gurion said that peace would 
not be established in the Middle East unless Israel 
was assured complete freedom of navigation in 
the Red Sea strait and through the Suez Canal. 

The Israel government approved a modification 
of the treason law, defining the types of treason. 

Aug. 30: Israel honored Hank Greenspun, U. S. edi- 
tor of the Las Vegas (Nevada) Sun, convicted by 
U. S. courts for gun-running to Israel in 1948. 

The bus strike was settled with fare increases 
granted to the cooperatively-owned Egged and 
Dan bus companies, and the drivers to take pay 
cuts of $25 a month. 


Jordan 


(See also General, Egypt, Israel, Palestine 
Problem, Syria) 


1956 


June 4: The Cabinet reversed its decision of Apr. 30 
that Jordan alone should finance the Dead Sea 
potash scheme. It approved the formation of a 
company with Arab capital; the initial capital 
was fixed at 1 million dinars. 

June 10: The Jordan and Iraq treaty of friendship 
was renewed for 5 years. 

June 19: The committee organizing an Arab Work- 
ers’ Union decided at its Amman meeting to: (1) 
open a branch in Beirut; (2) work to create an 
Yemen labor union movement; (3) create a spe- 
cial syndicate in Arab countries. 

June 30: The Cabinet of Premier Sayyid Mufti re- 
signed following the dissolution of Parliament the 
previous week. 

July 1: Former Premier Tawfiq Abu al-Huda hanged 
himself at his home in Amman. He had been 
premier several times, the last in May, 1955. 

A caretaker government was formed by Senate 
President Ibrahim Hashim. Its members and their 
portfolios were as follows: 


Ibrahim Hashim—Prime Minister 

‘Umar Matar—Interior, Defense 

‘Awni ‘Abd al-Hadi—Foreign Affairs, Justice 

Bisharah Ghusayb—Finance, Agriculture 

Jamal al-Tutunji—Health, Social Affairs 

Sayyid ‘Ala’ al-Din—Economy, Education 

Sam‘an Da’ud—Reconstruction, Development 
Communications 

Anwar al-Nashashibi—Public Works 


July 25: Mahmud Roussan, a former colonel in the 
Arab Legion who was sentenced to jail in May for 
having plotted to seize power in Jordan, was ap- 
pointed Jordanian Minister and charge d'affaires 
in Washington. His sentence was commuted by 
royal decree, but his army service was ended. 

July 29: Britain agreed to supply 12 British officers 
to the Jordanian Army as technicians, on loan. 

July 30: The Cabinet released Sayyid Fuad Nasr, 
head of the Jordan Communist Party; and de- 
ported him. 

Aug. 2: Maj. Gen. ‘Ali Abu Nuwar, Jordan’s Arab 
Legion Chief of Staff, arrived in Beirut for what 
was described as a vacation. 

Aug. 4: The government suspended the newspaper, 
Al Urdun, indefinitely on grounds it was affecting 
Jordan’s relations with Iraq by attacking Iraqi 
policy towards other Arab states. 

Aug. 16: Police broke up Arab demonstrators in 
Amman attempting to stone the British and 
French embassies during the nationwide general 
strike in support of Egypt’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal. 

Aug. 18: Jordanian Chief of Staff Maj. Gen. ‘Ali Abu 
Nuwar arrived in Damascus for talks with the 
Syrian Army Chief of Staff. 

Aug. 19: Jordanian authorities suspended efforts to 
deport Armenian Archbishop Diran Neirsoyan, 
accused of having direct contact with the Soviet 
Armenian Republic. 

Aug. 25: Bahjat al-Talhuni, chief of King Husayn’s 
household, flew to Beirut reportedly carrying a 
personal message for King Idris I of Libya. 

Jordan called for a complete revision of the 
U. S. aid program there. Undersecretary of Econ- 
omy Hamad Farhan said that money was being 
squandered. He asked that all administrative and 
executive functions be given to Jordanian minis- 
tries, leaving the U. S. officials with technical and 
supervisory functions over particular projects. 

Aug. 27: Jordan’s Chief of Staff said that war be- 
tween Britain and Egypt would lead to an inevi- 
table alliance between the Arab world and the 
USSR. 

Aug. 28: A Chinese Communist mission arrived in 
Jordan for talks. 


Lebanon 


(See also General, Palestine Problem, Saudi Arabia) 


1956 


June 5: All copies of the New York Times for June 
2 were seized by authorities from the news-stands. 
The newspaper had carried an editorial severely 
critical of Arab policy in Palestine. 

The Cabinet resigned over a domestic issue— 
the purchase of the port of Beirut from a com- 
pany that operates it on a concession, and over 
disagreement on how to spend the {L100 million 
earmarked for earthquakes. 
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Lebanon became the 23rd country to ratify the 
UN Convention on the Political Rights of Women. 

June 6: President Chamoun asked Abdallah al-Yafi, 
after accepting his resignation as Prime Minister, 
to choose a new cabinet. 

June 8: Premier al-Yafi formed a new government, 
retaining all former members of the Cabinet ex- 
cept al-Bustany and George Hakim, former Minis- 
ter of Economy. The 2 newcomers to the Cabinet 
were Alfred Naqqash, Minister of Justice, and 
Fuad Ghusn, Minister of National Education. The 
new government won a vote of confidence in the 
chamber by 30 to 5, with 2 abstentions. Al-Bustany 
remained director of the reconstruction depart- 
ment. 

June 10: Lebanon announced the roundup of a huge 
spy ring in Beirut and said she was preparing to 
try more than 20 persons for spying for Israel. 

June 13: A trade and payments agreement was 
signed between Lebanon and Bulgaria. 

Parliament refused to ratify a Lebanese and 
Turkish trade agreement made previously after a 
deputy suggested Turkey might export Lebanese 
goods to Israel. 

June 23: Lebanon announced receipt of a grant-in- 
aid of $3,670,000 from the U. S. on the eve of 
Soviet Foreign Minister Shepilov’s visit. Of the 
amount, $3,000,000 was earmarked for construc- 
tion of a highway from Beirut to Damascus, Syria, 
and $470,000 to expand and modernize Beirut’s 
International Airport. 

June 27: Egypt and Lebanon signed a trade agree- 
ment calling for a free exchange of goods, at the 
rate of 814 £L per fE. 

Taxes and municipality customs duties of £L 
28 million a year were imposed on the IPC. 

June 29: Discussions began on technical work for a 
U. S.-financed highway from Beirut to the Syrian 
border. The highway would be a 40-mile, 4-lane 
road, but only the 18-mile stretch from Beirut 
to Sofar figured in the discussions. 

A bill passed by Parliament at the special re- 
quest of President Chamoun would abolish retro- 
actively the tax exemption granted in Lebanon 
to certain foreign business interests. It was aimed 
primarily at the Iraq Petroleum Co., but would 
affect such other foreign investments as the Ameri- 
can-owned Tapline, the concessionary company 
operating the port of Beirut, the tobacco monop- 
oly, and the Damascus Railroad. Unless returned 
by the President to Parliament for reconsidera- 
tion, it would become law the end of July. 

July 7: Minister of State Sayib Salam said Lebanon 
had accepted a U. S. offer of mediation in a 


royalties dispute with the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany. 

July 17: A military tribunal in Beirut sentenced 16 
persons to prison terms of up to 8 years for spy- 
ing for Israel. Seven others were acquitted. 

July 21: India’s Prime Minister Nehru arrived in 
Lebanon for a 1-day visit. 
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Aug. 3: The Trans-Arabian Pipeline Co. (Tapline) 
accused the Lebanese Government of repudiating 
the principle of sanctity of contract. It stated that 
this was caused by Lebanon’s new retroactive tax 
law, which had just gone into effect. It said it 
would not continue negotiations with Lebanon 
on a 50-50 share of profits between Syria, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia and the company. 

Aug. 9: The Tapline Co. agreed to resume talks 
with the Lebanese government over increasing 
Lebanon’s profits to 50% on oil passing through 
Lebanon. 

Aug. 20: The Lebanese Government was reported 
to have prepared a draft of legal measures to seize 
foreign oil pipelines in the event the deadlock 
over retroactive tax payments was not broken. 

Aug. 21: The Iraq Petroleum Company gave a new 
twist to the wrangle over the new Lebanese retro- 
active tax law by declaring a net loss on opera- 
tions instead of a profit. Accounts submitted by 
the company showed a net loss for 1955 of £600,000. 

Aug. 26: President Chamoun opened the Bikfaya 
water project (near Beirut). 

Aug. 28: The chairman of a UN commission adjudi- 
cating border disputes between Israel and Leba- 
non, French Col. Eugene Communal, was re- 
ported detained in Beirut, suspected of smuggling 
information and valuables into Israel. 


Libya 
(See also Jordan, Tunisia) 


1956 


June 7: The Cabinet ratified the trade agreement 
with Egypt. 

June rr: Libya asked all foreign missions, including 
the U. S. Information Agency, to stop the general 
distribution of all printed materials from their 
countries, ban public movies and the holding of 
public meetings or lectures. The action was taken 
to protect Libya from a large increase in Egyptian 
and Soviet propaganda activities. 

June 17: Premier Mustafa Ben Halim arrived in 
London for talks with Britain on the British 
subsidy to Libya, caused by the basing of the 
10th armored division there. 

June 19: Oil exploration in Libya got underway 
with the transfer of 11 members of the geological 
staff of Ohio Oil Co. to Oasis Oil Co. of Libya, 
under terms of its one-third interest in the latter. 

July 3: Premier Ben Halim said Britain had prom- 
ised to equip 10,000 Libyan soldiers free. 

July 7: The Fezzan Legislative Council was dis- 
solved by royal decree for non-cooperation with 
the administration. 

July rr: King Idris announced he would lend one 
of his palaces for use as a new military academy. 

Aug. 11: Acting Premier Khalil Qallal said Libya 
would not permit any foreign power to launch an 
attack on Egypt from her territory. He said that 
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Libya had already supported Egypt’s nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal. 

Aug. 16: Police broke up a demonstration in Tripoli 
and arrested several persons demonstrating in 
favor of Egypt’s seizure of the Suez Canal. 

Aug. 19: Britain sent a written confirmation to 
Libya that she would not use her Libyan bases for 
an attack on Egypt, Premier Ben Halim an- 
nounced. 


Morocco 
(See also Algeria, Syria) 
19506 


June 1: Moroccan Foreign Minister Ahmad Balafrej 
and the Tangier Control Committee agreed to con- 
tinue Tangier’s present system of local govern- 
ment operation. 

June 6: France agreed to let Morocco proceed with 
her establishment of diplomatic relations with 
any country although the Franco-Moroccan agree- 
ment allowing her to do this had not been rati- 
fied by the French Parliament. 

The first diplomat accredited to Morocco was 
Spanish Ambassador Alcover, formerly Spanish 
Consul General in Rabat. 

June 8: Foreign Minister Balafrej said that the 
U. S. should negotiate directly with Morocco im- 
mediately on the future of American air bases 
there. 

June ro: Foreign Minister Balafrej arrived in Spain 
for talks on the procedure of incorporation of 
Spanish Morocco into the rest of the country. 

June 11: The police dissolved the Cadima, a secret 
society which had been helping Jews emigrate to 
Israel. 

Morocco was admitted to membership in the 
LL.O. 

The U. S. established an Embassy in Rabat and 
named its former Consul General, William Porter, 
Counsellor and Charge d’Affaires pending the 
arrival of an Ambassador. 

June 13: The Union of Civil Servants in Tangier, 
affiliated with the Moroccan Trade Union Federa- 
tion, struck for 48 hours to demand immediate 
integration of Tangier into the rest of Morocco. 

June 14: Morocco lifted a ban on collective Jewish 
emigration to Israel. 

June 15: Henri Dubois, former French High Com- 
missioner, presented his credentials as French 
Ambassador to Morocco. 

June 19: French Secretary of State for Tunisian and 
Moroccan Affairs Savary told the advisory council 
for the republic that the French-American statute 
on Moroccan air bases could not be modified 
without French consent. 

June 25: It was announced that provisory credits 
totalling over 21 billion francs had been estab- 
lished by Morocco for government expenses for 
June and July. 


June 26: France increased by one-third the ceiling 
on the number of U. S. Air Force troops permitted 
in Morocco. The increase was authorized as 
France relinquished her protectorate over Mo- 
rocco, and after 3 years of French refusal to ac- 
cept U. S. demands for more men in the U. S, air 
bases there. 

June 24: Mahdi ben Barka, acting secretary general 
of the Istiqlal Party, returned from a trip to 
Tangier with Allal al-Fassi, leader of the party, 
and outlined with al-Fassi Moroccan claims to 
Mauritania in French West Africa and the 
Colomb-Bechar-Tindouf regions of the Sahara. 
The 2 leaders also claimed the coastal enclave of 
Spanish Sahara. They disputed Algerian claims to 
Colomb-Bechar and Tindouf. 

July 2: French officials, after a meeting with Mo- 
roccan leaders, agreed to suspend further move- 
ments of French troops following a protest from 
Sultan Muhammad V on French troops reinforc- 
ing Agadir in southern Morocco after the kid- 
napping of a French officer. 

Five thousand men of the Moroccan Army of 
Liberation joined the Sultan’s Royal Moroccan 
Army. 

July 3. France began to reoccupy frontier posts 
along the Morocco-Algerian border evacuated 
after French recognition of Moroccan independ- 
ence. 

July 4: The government announced that Moroccan 
troops led by Prince Moulay Hassan would pro- 
ceed to the Agadir Tissinnt region of southern 
Morocco to take over outposts occupied by French 
forces. 

French troops were parachuted into Foum al 
Hassane near Agadir, contradicting the Moroc- 
can announcement of July 2 that troop movements 
would be suspended. 

Iraq Premier Nuri al-Said arrived in Morocco 
for an official visit. 

July 8: Sultan Muhammad V named Professor ‘Ab- 
dallah Genoun, a former Minister of Justice in 
the Spanish Zone, first Governor of Morocco’s 
new Province of Tangier. It was the first step 
implementing the provisional agreement reached 
the previous week between the Tangier Interna- 
tional Zone Control Committee and the Moroccan 
Government. 

July 14: French and Moroccan spokesmen expressed 
confidence that they had reached a basis of day- 
to-day cooperation between their armed forces. 
Their agreement was called a “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” rather than a formal military accord. 

July 28: Riff leader ‘Abd al-Karim said in Cairo that 
Spanish troops were attacking nationals in the 
Khalifate. 

Aug. 7: Guards wounded more than 20 Moroccans 
trying to steal automatic weapons from a French 
barracks in Casablanca. 

Aug. 12: A fund started by Sultan Muhammad V 
to provide relief in stricken areas and stimulate 
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Morocco’s economy was announced as totalling 

1 billion francs after 45 days. 

Aug. 14: The office of the Governor of Casablanca 
lifted the ban on passports imposed 17 days ago 
on Moroccan Jews. 

Aug. 19: The Istiqlal Party criticized Premier 
M'barek Bekkai's government for losing sight of 
nationalist goals. Foreign Minister Balafrej, also 
secretary general of the Istiqlal, said at a party 
conclave in Rabat that the government should 
undertake a rapid conclusion of economic and 
financial accords and define the status of French 
interests in Morocco. 

Aug. 20: The Istiqlal Party’s National Council asked 
the Executive Committee of the Party to with- 
draw its ministers from the coalition government 
in Morocco “in the shortest possible time” and 
undertake consultations with Sultan Muhammad 
V for a new government. No date was set for the 
withdrawal. 

The Democratic Party asked the Sultan to per- 
mit free elections for a representative Assembly. 

Aug. 21: ‘Abd al-Karim, exiled Riff leader, de- 
nounced the !stiqlal for what he called its “ma- 
neuvers” to get power. 

Aug. 22: A French agency report from Casablanca 
said that 5500 Moroccan jcws would be allowed 
to leave Morocco soon 

Aug. 31: Premier M’'Barek Bekkai defied Istiqlal 
demands that its ministers resign from the coali- 
tion government. He said that the program of 
the Sultan's government necessitated the mobiliza- 
tion of all the country’s efforts. 


Pakistan 
See also General, India) 


1050 


June 1: President Iskander Mirza returned the East 
Pakistan regime of Abu Husayn Sarkar to power. 
Pakistan reported that India had reached a deal 
with Britain allowing her to buy 60 medium Can- 
berra bombers, for delivery in 1957-58. Pakistan 
said the sale was a violation of the Baghdad Pact 
and of SEATO. 

June 16: Pakistan, Iran and Iraq agreed to form a 
joint shipping company in a conference in Kara- 
chi. The company would be mutually financed 
and would provide coastal service between Pakis- 
tan and Persian Gulf ports. 

Abdul Ghaifar Khan, the “frontier Gandhi,” 
brother of West Pakistan's Minister Khan Sahib, 
was arrested near Peshawar on charges of cam 
paigning for a separate Pushtoon state or oppos 
ing the unification of West Pakistan. 

June 24: Pakistan received 38 F-86 jets for her Air 
Force. 

June 28: Pakistan signed her first trade agreement 
with the USSR. 
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July 2: Eight thousand tons of Soviet rice, the first 
part of a 40,000 gift, arrived in East Pakistan. 
July 9: An ordinance promulgated by the East Pakis- 
tan government provided prison sentences for 

food thefts. 

July ro: Prime Minister Mohammed Ali arrived in 
Paris for an official visit. 

July 12: Pakistan urged the U. S. to set up a perma- 
nent “food bank” in Pakistan to fight famine 
throughout Asia. Under the proposal the U. S. 
would set up a “bank” of 1 million tons of rice 
and wheat, kept in storage granaries to be built in 
in East and West Pakistan. The food would 
belong to the U. S. but in time of emergency any 
country in the region, not necessarily a member 
of SEATO, could borrow food from the bank. 
Money from food loans would be used to keep the 
bank's reserve up to the million-ton mark. 

July 13: Pakistan agreed to buy 60,000 tons of rice 
from Communist China. 

July 19: An Austrian team climbed Mt. Gasherbrum 
in the Karakoram Range, the second highest un- 
climbed peak in the world. 

July 29: President Iskander Mirza held a 3-hour con- 
versation with Iran’s Shah Reza Pahlevi in Teh- 
ran, on “means for strengthening the function of 
the Baghdad Pact. 

July 30: A 1-year trade agreement was signed be- 
tween Hungary and Pakistan. 

July 31: U. S. Embassy officials in Karachi said they 
had asked Washington for emergency help to 
combat a polio epidemic among Americans in 
Pakistan; 9 cases were reported, 2 fatal, curing 
June and July. 

Aug. 1: Opposition members of the West Pakistan 
Assembly in Lahore walked out after defeat on a 
motion of approval for the nationalization by 
Egypt of the Suez Canal. 

Aug. 7: President Iskander Mirza arrived in Kabul 
for a 4-day goodwill visit to Afghanistan. 

Pakistan signed an agreement to take $46,400,000 
worth of U. S. surplus agricultural products. The 
Pakistan Government agreed to pay Pakistani 
rupees for 190,000 tons of wheat, 125,000 tons of 
rice, 50,000 bales of long staple cotton, 2,000,000 
pounds of tobacco, and 850,000 pounds of milk 
and cheese. 

Aug. 21: Prime Minister Chaudry Muhammad Ali 
ordered the release of all arrested in 
Karachi for defying a ban on processions and as 
semblies in the city. The arrests had begun on 
Aug. 16 while Karachi workers were on strike in 
support of Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. 

Aug. 22: Floods in West Pakistan caused about 70 
drownings. Hundreds were reported missing, 
170,000 acres of standing crops ruined and an 
additional 485,000 acres of farmland went under 


pers nS 


water. 
India and Pakistan announced a joint confer- 
ence to get under way Aug. 24 on problems of 
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flood control, with particular regard to be paid 
to control of the Brahmaputra River. 

Aug. 23: Premier Muhammad Ali said that if the 
East Pakistan Chief Minister could not win a 
vote of confidence by Aug. 31, the end of the 
budget period, the provincial governor would form 
a new government. He said that he had advised 
the Chief Minister, Abu Husayn Sarkar, to seek 
a vote of confidence in the provincial assembly. 

Maulana Akhtar Ali, head of the Nizam-e-Islam, 
announced the formation of a Nizam-e-Islam Party 
for West Pakistan. He described an 8-point plat- 
form for the party. He said that his party was op- 
posed to joint electorates and would always sup- 
port separate electorates for both National and 
Provincial Assemblies. 

Aug. 29: Ghulam Mohammed, former Pakistan gov- 
ernor-general, died. 

Aug. 30: East Pakistan Chief Minister Sarkar and 
his Cabinet resigned. 

Canada announced a gift of wheat worth $1,- 
250,000 to relieve a food shortage in Pakistan, 

Aug. 31: President Mirza suspended the constitution 
of East Pakistan and personally took over the 
government. 


Palestine Problem 
(See also General) 

I9Q50 
June 5: Two Israeli workers were injured by Jordan- 
ian gunfire in the central Sharon plain in Israeli 

territory. 
The UN 
nounced it 


Truce Supervision Organization an- 
had completed 12 new observation 
posts on the Gaza Strip frontier, six on each side. 
Egypt complained that 2 Israeli jets had vio- 
lated Egyptian air space at Gaza. 

June 6: Israel said today in a formal complaint to 
the Mixed Armistice Commission that Jordan 
had established a detachment of her troops on 
Israel's territory. The Jordanians withdrew when 
challenged, the complaint added. 

June 7: Israel and Egypt made mutual charges of 
truce violations. 

June 22: Israel reported Egyptian gunfire on po- 
sitions in the Kissufim area. 

June 24: A clash between Israeli and Jordanians 
occurred near Qalqilya, in Jordan, and Nir 
Eliyahu, an Israeli settlement 12 miles from Tel 
Aviv. There were conflicting reports of the casual- 
ties. 

June 26: Lebanese leaders were unsuccessful in at- 
tempts to make visiting Soviet foreign Minister 
Shepilov declare himself definitely in favor of the 
Arab countries in the Palestine question. 

June 28: Israel’s “tougher line” was displayed in 
meetings of the Israel-Jordan Mixed Armistice 
Commission. Israeli delegates refused to accept 
the normal MAC practice of determining whether 
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action of either country were a breach of the 
armistice. Instead, they insisted that the com- 
mission should make a clear distinction between 
aggressors and defenders. 

July 2: Cdr. Elmer Terrill, USN, was relieved of his 
post as chairman of the Israel-Jordan Mixed 
Armistice Commission. He was succeeded by 
French Col. J. E. L. Costanguay. 

British Foreign Secretary Lloyd said in Parlia- 
ment that Israel still held the balance of power 
over the Arabs in armaments. 

July 4: Jordan charged that Israel was massing 
troops near the armistice line. 

July 5: The Arab states mobilized strong forces 
along the Israel frontiers. The UN declared there 
were no indications of an Israel buildup as re- 
ported July 4. 

July 7: Jordanian Army Chief of Staff Maj Gen. ‘Ali 
Abu Nuwar warned Britain in a note to the 
British Ambassador in Amman that she must aid 
Jordan’s defense in case of an Israeli attack, or 
face abrogation of the mutual. defense treaty be- 
tween the two countries. He also pledged UN 
Truce Chief Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns that he 
would pull his troops back from the Jerusalem 
sector if he received first-hand assurances from 
the UN Truce Supervision Organization (UNTSO) 
that there was no excess of Israeli troops on the 
other side of the line. 

July 9: Two Israeli civilians were killed in ambush 
near Ein Hatseva in the Negev, and an Israeli 
frontier guard wounded in an attack on a vehicle 
in Wadi Ara near Umm al Fahm, along the 
Jordan frontier. 

July ro: Israel Ambassador to the U. S. Abba Eban, 
complained to Secretary of State Dulles that 
Egypt was increasing her blockade of Israeli ship- 
ping in the Suez Canal. 

Israel Foreign Minister Golda Myerson called 
UN truce chief Burns to a conference to complain 
about continued Jordanian violations of the cease- 
fire agreement. 

July 11: Maj. Gen. Burns said that in his opinion 
Israeli Premier David Ben-Gurion had threatened 
armed retaliation against Jordan. He made this 
statement when informed that Ambassador Eban 
had denied the Ben-Gurion statement. 

Jodran lodged 6 complaints with the Mixed 
Armistice Commission over Israeli planes flying 
over her territory. 

July 12: The World Jewish Congress protested Arab 
efforts to boycott Jewish concerns in Europe and 
the U. S. 

July 13: Israel charged an Egyptian attack on Kissu- 
fim settlement in the Gaza strip by 8 raiders. 

July 15: Jordan walked out of the Mixed Armistice 
meeting after the commission had approved a 
paragraph in a report on border incidents chiding 
Jordan for having failed to prevent infiltrators 
from cossing into Isael. 

July 16: Jordan lodged 2 complaints with the MAC. 
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Egyptian positions on the Gaza Strip fired into 
the Israeli outpost of Kissufim 3 times, Israeli 
spokesmen reported. There were no casualties. 

July 17: Jordan. returned to meetings of the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, ending a 2-day walkout. 

Israel protested to the Security Council that 
Jordan had stepped up border attacks aimed at 
Israel's main arteries of communication. 

July 19: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld con- 
ferred in secret with Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion 
for 5 hours. 

July 20: Hammarskjéld ended talks with Ben- 
Gurion. A joint communique issued indicated 
that the talks had been fruitful toward keeping 
peace in the Middle East. Hammarskjéld an- 
nounced he would fly to Amman, Jordan. 

July 21: Hammarskjéld held talks in Amman with 
Jordanian leaders. 

July 22: UN Secretary Hammarskjéld held secret 
talks with Egyptian leaders, including President 
Nasir. 

An Arab-Israeli exchange was reported near 
Jerusalem. 

July 23: Hammarskjéld said in Cairo that the Arab- 
Israeli ceasefire was “in good working order.” He 
left Cairo for Switzerland. 

Israeli Premier Ben-Gurion demanded an ac- 
counting from Hammarskjéld on the attitude of 
Jordan toward implementing the ceasefire agree- 
ment. 

July 24: Two UN observers and a Jordanian officer 
of the MAC were wounded by a mine on Mount 
Scopus, an Israeli enclave inside Jordan. Israel 
claimed they had entered an “old” Israeli mine- 
field after refusing Israeli escort protection. 

July 25: Jordanian villagers attacked a UN observer 
team near Jerusalem and seriously wounded 
Swedish Col. Thalin. The attack came after an 
Israeli-Jordanian exchange of fire which re- 
portedly wounded 10 Jordanians. 

July 26: UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld sent 
a new appeal to Israel and the Arab countries to 
enforce the ceasefire agreement. 

Israel notified the Security Council that she 
would stop presenting resolutions of censure to 
the Mixed Armistice Commission concerning Arab 
attacks. She said the resolutions had had little 
effect on securing implementations of even ad- 
verse verdicts of the Commission against Jordan. 

July 27: Two Israelis were wounded in the El 
Auja demilitarized zone, and the convoy escort- 
ing American arachaeologist Nelson Glueck was 
fired on. In another incident 2 Israeli guards were 
wounded in an exchange or fire at the Shelach 
kibbutz. 

July 30: The Jordan Defense Ministry said that the 
Arab states would ask the UN to replace Maj. 
Gen. E. L. M. Burns as head of the UN truce 
supervisory mission in Palestine. It accused the 
General of bias in favor of Israel. 

The Israeli-Jordan Mixed Armistice Commis- 
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sion found Jordan guilty of aggression in the 
incident in which Jordanian infiltrators threw a 
hand grenade into an Israel children’s home July 
23. 

July 31: Egypt accused Israel of violating Egyptian 
air space in Gaza. The report said 2 Israeli planes 
violated the space and were driven off. 

Aug. 2: Jordan said 2 Jordanian National Guards- 
men were killed in a clash with an Israeli patrol 
in the Beesan area east of Bardala village. 

The Mixed Armistice Commission condemned 
Israel for the flight of a military plane over 
Jordanian territory on July 25. The Israeli dele- 
gates voted against the resolution on grounds that 
there was no proof the plane was a military one. 

UN Secretary Hammarskjéld said “a will to 
peace” still existed in the Middle East despite re- 
cent violent incidents along the Israel border. He 
said he had not been consulted on the nationali- 
zation of Suez, but that in some circumstances 
international control of certain important water- 
ways under the UN might be good. 

Aug. 3: Maj. Gen. Burns, Chief of UNTSO, con- 
ferred with Egyptian leaders in the Gaza Strip on 
ways of easing tension. 

Aug. 6: An Israeli military court condemned an 
Egyptian member of a suicide squad to death. 
The prisoner had been caught on Apr. 5. 

The 264th meeting of the Israel-Jordan Mixed 
Armistice Commission produced a _ Jordanian 
charge against Israel of violating the armistice 
agreement Aug. 2. 

Aug. 7: Jordan charged that Israel had assembled 
the equivalent of a full division of troops plus 
artillery in the Jerusalem area. 

Syria complained to the Security Council that 
Israel was maintaining a regular police force and 
regular uniformed troops in a demilitarized zone 
and was digging fortifications, in violation of the 
armistice agreement. 

Aug. 12: Israel charged that Jordanian infiltrators 
attacked a patrol in the Lachish area. There were 
no casualties. 

Aug. 15: The Arab Legion said that antiaircraft guns 
had fired on g Israeli Meteor jets violating Jordan 
air space in the Jenin area. 

Aug. 17: Nine Egyptian soldiers were killed in 2 
incidents in the Gaza Strip, according to the 
UNTSO. Israeli newspapers carried bitter attacks 
on Egypt and Jordan for breaking the truce. 
Jordan denied that her troops were responsible 
for the ambush of an Israeli bus on Aug. 16 in the 
Negev, in which 4 Israelis were killed. 

UN Secretary General Hammarskjéld appealed 
for an end to acts of violence on the Israeli-Arab 
borders, for the second time in 2 days. He also 
commented on the responsibility of those “who 
either started or prolonged a chain of disturb- 
ances.” 

Aug. 18: Jordan charged an invasion of her terri- 
tory by 4 Israeli soldiers in a jeep, and lodged a 
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complaint with the Mixed Armistice Commission. 
One Israeli soldier was reported killed. 

Aug. 20: The Mixed Armistice Commission urged 
Jordan to prevent raids into Israel by Arab ma- 
rauders, such as the Aug. 16 bus ambush. 

Aug. 21: Israel reported the death of one soldier in 
a skirmish with Jordanians along the demarcation 
line southwest of Umm-al-Fakhm. 

Aug. 24: Two Israelis were wounded in a clash with 
Egyptian troops in the Negev, in the Kisufim 
area. 

Aug. 29: The UN Mixed Armistice Commission cen- 
sured Israel for a violation of the truce agreement 
in a skirmish with Jordanian troops Aug. 26. 

Aug. 30: Two Israeli soldiers were killed and 3 
others injured when 3 land mines blew up a ve- 
hicle in the demilitarized zone along the Sinai 
border. 

Aug. 31: Egypt charged that 13 of her soldiers were 
killed in 3 simultaneous Israeli raids across the 
armistice demarcation lines, and filed a complaint 
with the Mixed Armistice Commission. 

Egypt commissioneed the Israeli freighter, Bat 
Galim, only vessel ever to attempt to pass through 
the Suez Canal flying the Israel flag, into her 
navy. The Bat Galim was seized in 1954. 


Persian Gulf 


1956 


June rz: Amir Salman bin-Hamad al-Khalifa, ruler 
of Bahrayn, ordered a complete boycott of Israel. 
Bahrayn was the first Arab country outside the 
Arab League to join the boycott. 

June ro: The ruler of Kuwait, Sir ‘Abdallah al-Salim 
al-Sabah, flew to Iraq to see King Faysal and dis- 
cuss the Shatt-al-Arab water supply project, in- 
volving the laying of a pipeline from the mouth 
of the Tigris and Euphrates in Iraq to Kuwait. 


Aug. 14: Sir Charles Belgrave, British political ad- 


visor to the ruler of Bahrayn, announced his re- 
tirement. He said that he believed his retirement 
would ease political tension in Bahrayn. 


Aug. 16: Security forces dispersed a crowd in Kuwait 


town. About 100 persons suffered minor injuries 
and 12 were hospitalized. 

All principal shops and private offices were 
closed in protest against the London conference 
on Suez. 

At Doha in Qatar a crowd was reported to have 
stoned the British Political Agency building. 


Aug. 19: The Socialist daily newspaper Al-Ra‘i 


Al-‘Am said that 7 persons had been killed and 
257 injured in demonstrations in Kuwait. It said 
demonstrators had clashed with armed Badawin 
tribesmen. 

The British Foreign Office said it had no knowl- 
edge of anti-British demonstrations in Kuwait. 


Aug. 22: A clash was reported between members of 


the Mazari tribe of Oman and British forces. One 
Arab was reported killed and several injured. 


Saudi Arabia 


1956 

June 2: A spokesman for the British Foreign Office 
declared in London that the British Ambassador 
in Jiddah was holding discussions with the Saudi 
Government in order to draw up an agenda in 
preparation for scheduled talks between Britain 
and Saudi Arabia for solving all the outstanding 
problems between the two countries. 

June 3: A Saudi Arabian Government spokesman 
denied that his country would recognize Com- 
munist China or establish diplomatic relations 
with Soviet Russia. 

June 9: The budget of the Ministry of Education 
in Saudi Arabia for 1955-56 was listed as SR 
50,000,000. A Royal Order stated that SR 20,- 
000,000 would be spent on education in the 
southwestern areas of the Kingdom, on educa- 
tional projects and on anti-illiteracy campaigns. 

June 18. The Director of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, Mr. Eugene 
Black, arrived in Riyadh on a special Saudi plane. 

June 19: The U. S. and Saudi Arabia agreed to ex- 
tend the Dhahran Airbase Agreement to 18 July 
1956, pending the outcome of negotiations going 
on at the present time between the two coun- 
tries. The Agreement expired on 18 June 1956. 

June 20: A Royal Order was issued strictly prohibit- 
ing the entry into Saudi Arabia of Saudi cur- 
rency whether Saudi (gold) pounds or silver riyals 
or pilgrims’ receipts. 

The Lebanese Minister of State and Chairman 
of the Ministerial Oil Committee, Sayib Salam, 
arrived in Riyadh for talks with the Saudi Gov- 
ernment on the Tapline offer to share the oil 
royalties between Saudi Arabia, Syria, Jordan 
and Lebanon. 

June 21: The discovery of oil in a wildcat well on 
the Persian Gulf coast of Saudi Arabia was an- 
nounced by the Arabian American Oil Company. 
The wildcat, known as Kharasaniyah Well No. 1, 
is located approximately 80 miles northwest of 
Dhahran. 

June 26: The Government issued a decree against 
strikes, with severe penalties including unlimited 
banishment for violators. The decree barred work 
stoppages under agreement by 3 or more persons, 
demonstrations and lockouts and the use of vio- 
lence or coercion to cause work stoppages. 

July 5: The Ministry of Communications announced 
extensive road projects in the Kingdom in ac- 
cordance with the Order of the President of the 
Council of Ministers No. 7262/1, dated 30 June 
1956. 

July zo: A group of Muslim pilgrims left Moscow 
today by plane for the Hijaz on the pilgrimage. 
Among the Russian pilgrims were the Imam of 
the Grand Mosque of Moscow and other Muslims 
from the Asian Republics of the USSR. 

July 26: The U. S. informed Saudi Arabia it would 








not pay rent for its Dhahran air base. It stated 
that inasmuch as the base was maintained for the 
mutual benefit of the host country and the UV. S. 
it did not feel the rent would be appropriate. 

July 27: His Majesty King Sa‘ud held talks with the 
West German Minister to Saudi Arabia, Baron 
Oswald von Richthofen, and a number of heads 
of big West German companies in Jiddah. 

Aug. 1: His Royal Highness Amir Faisal, Crown 
Prince of Saudi Arabia and President of the 
Council of Ministers, stated that the resolutions 
adopted at the Brioni Conference agreed with the 
interests of all the people of the world. Amir 
Faisal further stated that the decision of the 
British and U. S. Governments to withdraw from 
assisting in financing Egypt’s High Aswan Dam 
project was not in the interest of these two 
countries 

Aug. 8: The Director General of the Hijaz Railway 
announced in Damascus that the bid to prepare 
studies for the restoration of the Hijaz Railway 
between Damascus and Medina was granted to 
an American company, “International Resources 
Engineering and Exploration Group.” 

Aug. 15: Saudi Deputy Foreign Minister Shaikh 
Yusuf Yasin met with President Nasir for 45 
minutes today. After the meeting he said he had 
“no news” of reports that Saudi Arabia’s King 
Sa‘ud had threatened to cut off Western oil sup- 
plies in his Kingdom if Britain and France used 
force against Egypt. 

Aug. 23: The Ministry of Finance and National 
Economy in Saudi Arabia announced that it 
would send a number of Saudis on scholarship 
to the International Statistics Center in Beirut, 
Lebanon, to train in statistics for a period of 614 
months beginning 25 October 1956. 

Aug. 24: A Payments Agreement was signed be- 
tween the Sudanese and Saudi Governments in 
Khartoum. The Agreement was for a period of six 
months and was renewed at the expiration of 
exery six months period. 

Aug. 25: The Saudi Government paid to the Jor- 
danian Ministry of Economy 125,000 dinars as the 
share of Saudi Arabia in financing the Jordanian 
Arab Potash Company for extracting salts from 
the Dead Sea. 


Sudan 


(See also Saudi Arabia) 

10450 

June 7: Wholesale merchants in Khartoum began a 
4-day strike in protest against profit-fixing on 
certain goods. 

June 9: The Cabinet approved the recommenda- 
tions of the ministerial committee set up to draft 
a permanent constitution for the Sudan. 

June si: The Sudan was admitted to the LL.O. 

The 4-day strike of Khartoum merchants ended. 
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June 17: The trial of 13 persons accused of murder 
in the “black hole” incident at Kosti in February, 
1956, began. 

June 20: The first consignment of Egyptian arms for 
the Sudanese Army arrived at Port Sudan. 

June 25: A police officer and g soldiers were sen- 
tenced to 2 years imprisonment by the Supreme 
Court at Kosti for their part in the Kosti inci- 
dent; 3 others were acquitted. 

June 26: A new political party, the Democratic 
People’s Party, was formed with the support of 
the Khatmiyyah sect of ‘Ali al-Mirghani. Its mem- 
bership consisted of 21 deputies and 14 senators 
formerly members of Premier Isma‘il al-Azhari’s 
National Unionist Party. Its program called for 
continued independence, a constituent assembly 
to be formed to draft a permanent constitution, 
raising the standard of living, and in foreign 
policy, peace, neutralism, and support for the 
resolutions of the Bandoeng Conference. 

July 5: The House of Representatives elected ‘Ab- 
dallah Khalil, secretary-general of the Ummah 
Party, Premier of the Sudan. His sole opponent 
was former Premier Isma‘il al-Azhari. The vote 
was 60 to 32. 

July 7: A new coalition cabinet was formed by 
Premier Khalil, as follows: 


‘Abdallah Khalil—Premier, Defense Minister 

Ibrahim Ahmad—Minister of Finance and 
Economy 

Muhammad Ahmad Mahjub—Foreign Minister 

Ziyada Arbab—Minister of Education, Minister 
of Justice 

Mamun Husayn Sharif—Minister of Communi- 
cations 

Amin al-Tum—Minister of State 

Mirghani Hamza—Deputy Premier, Minister of 
Agriculture and Irrigation 

Hammad Tawfiq—Minister of Commerce, In- 
dustry and Supply 

Muhammad Hilmi abu- Sen—Minister of Social 
Affairs 

Muhammad Nur al-din—Minister of Local Gov 
ernment 

Amin al-Sayid—Minister of Health 

‘Ali ‘Abd al-Rahman—Minister of Interior 

Benjamin Lwoki—Minister of Public Works 

Gordon Ayyoum—Minister of Animal Hus 
bandry 

Alfred Borjouk—Minister of Mineral Wealth 

Yusuf al-Aghab—Minister of State 


Aug. 1: Sudanese demonstrated in Khartoum in 
support of Egypt’s nationalization of the Suez 
Canal. 

Aug. 9: Trial began for Stanislas Paysama, former 
Minister of Mechanical Transport, at Waw. He 
was charged with subversion in advocating a 
federal form of government for the South Sudan. 

Aug. 11: Stanislas Paysama was sentenced to 18 
months imprisonment. 

Aug. 18: Supporters of the National Unionist Party 
staged demonstrations in various towns in pro- 
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test against the government’s decision to circulate 
banknotes bearing the signature of former pre- 
mier al-Azhari. 

Aug. 26: Sayyid ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Mahdi, leader of 
the Ansar religious sect, arrived in Cairo for 
medical treatment and talks with President Nasir. 


Syria 
(See also General, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, 
Palestine Problem, Saudi Arabia, Turkey) 


1950 


June 2: Syria announced she would establish diplo- 
matic relations with Tunisia and Morocco at the 
embassy level. 

Students occupied the Syrian Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy and asked for prohibition of ex- 
portation of cereals to France and Algeria. 

The Ministry of Sa‘id al-Ghazzi in Syria re- 
signed. 

June 6: Resigning Premier al-Ghazzi was asked to 
form a new cabinet. 

June 8: A Syrian was killed by Turkish troops firing 
at sheep smugglers near Ain al-Arab. 

June zo: Lutfi Haffar, named as premier on June 2 
after the fall of the al-Ghazzi government, aban- 
doned his efforts to form a new cabinet. 

June 11: Syria prohibited grain exports to France in 
protest against the latter’s Algerian policy. 

June 14: A Syrian ministry was formed by Sabri al- 
Asali as follows: 





Sabri al-Asali (Nationalist Party) Premier and 
} Finance 


Muhammad al-‘Ayash (Democratic Bloc) Min- 
ister of State 
Majd al-din al-Jabri (Nationalist) Public Works 


‘Abd al-Baqi Nizam al-Din (Democratic Bloc) 
Health 


Ahmad Qanbar (People’s Party) Interior 

Rashad Jabri (People’s Party) Agriculture 

Mustafa Zarga (Constitutional Bloc) Justice 

Salah al-din Bitar (Resurrection Socialist Party 
“Ba‘th”) Foreign Affairs 

Khalil Kallas (Ba‘th) National Economy 

‘Abd al-Hasib (Constitutional Bloc) Defense 


The new ministry was called a national minis- 
try representing all parties and formed on the 
basis of enforcing the national pact laid down by 
all parties a month earlier. 

June 18: A national holiday in Syria was called to 
celebrate the evacuation of foreign troops from 
Egypt. 

June 20: The Iraq Petroleum Co, gave Premier al- 
Asali a check for £S 2,500,000 in part payment for 

outstanding claims of £S 8,500,000. 

June 22: Foreign Minister Shepilov of the USSR 
arrived in Damascus for an official visit. 

The Pan-Islamic Conference opened its meet- 
ing in Damascus with delegates from al] Islamic 
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countries from Indonesia to Morocco; and dis- 
cussed the issues of Palestine and Algeria. 

June 23: Premier Sabri al-Asali conferred with So- 
viet Foreign Minister Shepilov but was unable to 
get public Arab backing against Israel from him. 

June 29: The Lebanese Parliament decided to tax 
the Iraq Petroleum Co., hitherto exempted from 
taxes, after disagreement on the dues to be paid 
to Lebanon. 

July 1: The Syrian Government recognized Com- 
munist China and decided to exchange diplo- 
matic representation with it. 

July 4: The Syrian Chamber of Deputies voted to 
abolish passports between Syria and the Arab 
countries on condition of reciprocity. 

July 5: Parliament unanimously approved plans for 
a committee to negotiate with Egypt for a fed- 
eral union of Egypt and Syria. 

July 7: The Syrian Chamber of Deputies approved 
a draft law considering Palestinians living in 
Syria as Syrian in regards to appointment, work 
and military service; they would keep their orig- 
inal Palestinian citizenship. 

July 11: The commander of the Syrian police and 7 
members of the dissolved Nationalist Party were 
arrested for distributing propaganda leaflets. 

July 16: The abolition of passports between Syria 
and Jordan was put into effect. 

July 24: Thirty-five Syrians released by Turkish au- 
thorities complained of ill-treatment. 

July 28: The spokesmen of the different Syrian par- 
ties stated their support of Egypt in the national- 
ization of the Suez Canal Company. 

July 30: A Syrian was killed and g injured in 2 
Turkish mine explosions on the Turko-Syrian 
border. 

July 31: Syrian officials denied reports Syria would 
nationalize oil properties. 

Aug. 1: Syrian and Jordanian officials began con- 
ferences on an economic and customs union an- 
nounced as a project in June. 

The Syrian State Bank was inaugurated and the 
Currency and Credit Administration transferred 
to the Syrian Government. 

Aug. 2: President al-Quwwatli presented his resig- 
nation to his Cabinet because he refused to sign 
the death warrants of 3 Syrian Nationalist So- 
cialists implicated in the 1955 assassination of 
Chief of Staff Malki. 

Aug. 4: President Quwwatli withdrew his resignation 
on conditions that no more executions be car- 
ried out for complicity in the Malki assassination. 

Aug. 5: Syria and Jordan announced an agreement 
on economic unity, which would give citizens of 
both countries equal rights to work, residence, 
freedom of movement, etc. The 2 countries would 
form a unified customs area. 

Aug. 10: Syria announced she would exchange diplo- 
matic relations with Communist China at the 
embassy level. 

Aug. 13: Syria said that in the event of “Western 
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aggression” against Egypt over the Suez dispute 
she might not be able to prevent sabotage of oil 
pipelines. 

Aug. 14: The Syrian Arab committee organized a 
mass meeting in Damascus for the support of 
Egypt. 

Aug. 16: Workers at the Iraq Petroleum Company’s 
T-2 pumping station near the Iraq frontier 
stopped the oil flow when they joined demon- 
strators parading in the main towns of Syria and 
Lebanon in support of Egypt’s nationalization of 
the Suez Canal. 

A general strike took place in Syria on the 
occasion of the London Conference. 

Aug. 17: King Husayn of Jordan visited Damascus 
for talks of a political and military character in 
which he is joined by Jordan Chief of Staff. 

Aug. 19: Defense Minister Raslan said that Syria, 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia had agreed to extend 
permanent financial aid to Jordan’s National 
Guard to equip it against the “Israeli threat.” 

Turkey and Syria signed an agreement to ease 
frontier tension. It would permit farmers from 
either country to enter the territory of the other 
to gather their crops, and set controls over lands 
cultivated for narcotics, Agreements were also 
reached covering extradition and smuggling con- 
trol 

Aug. 20: Both regular Syrian and Turkish Army 
forces withdrew from the common border and 
were replaced by security and police units. 

Five Druse civilians were executed in the al- 
Kanaytra military zone south of Damascus, for 
“aiding the enemy.” 

A cultural agreement was signed between Syria 
and the Soviet Union by the Syrian Minister of 
Education and the Soviet Deputy Minister of 
Culture. 

Aug. 25: Seven Bulgarian geologists arrived in 
Damascus. “Algeria Week” began in Syria, for 
collecting money to help the Algerian nationalist 
movement. 

Aug. 26: The Syrian Minister of Economy left for 
Egypt to conclude the sale of 100,000 tons of 
Syrian wheat to Egypt. 

A section of the members of the Cooperative 
Socialist Party united with the Nationalist Party 
and a new committee was chosen for the Damas- 
cus branch of the Nationalist Party. 

Aug. 27: Syrian, Jordanian and Lebanese delegates 
met in Damascus and decided on a unified atti- 
tude over the equi-distribution of oil revenues 
from the Tapline Company among them and 
Saudi Arabia. They accepted in principle the 
offer of Tapline to share its profits equally with 
the four states. 

Aug. 30: A Czech economic mission headed by Dep- 
uty Minister of Industry Yavorik arrived in Da- 
mascus, 
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Tunisia 


(See also Syria) 


1956 

June 4: Salah ben Youssef, Tunisian rebel leader, 
was named commander of the Tunisian Libera- 
tion Army which opposes Premier Bourguiba's 
government. 

June 11: Tunisia was admitted to membership in 
the I.L.O, 

June 15: France and Tunisia signed an accord con- 
firming Tunisia’s independence in foreign affairs. 
There were 4 articles to the accord: (1) mutual 
exchanges of ambassadors, who would have a 
“special” status; (2) French agreement to represent 
Tunisia in countries where Tunisia had no rep- 
resentation, if Tunisia so wished; (3) French sup- 
port of Tunisian candidacy for the UN and sim- 
ilar international bodies; (4) consultation and ex- 
changes of information on matters of mutual in- 
terest prior to the drawing up of a formal treaty 
of cooperation. 

June 16: The British Consul in Tunis, P. C. Pell, 
was named first charge d’affiares to independent 
Tunisia. 

June 19: Salah ben Youssef, exiled Tunisian nation- 
alist leader, left Italy by plane for Cairo at the 
suggestion of the Italian police. Ben Youssef had 
been permitted to enter Italy for medical treat- 
ment on the condition he refrain from political 
activity; however, he issued a violently anti 
French statement on June 18. 

June 22: The Bey of Tunis reduced his civil list, 
which supported members of his family and re- 
tainers under the French protectorate, by a de- 
cree reducing his royal allowance from 420 million 
francs to 181 million francs. 

June 24: Premier Bourguiba paraded his Tunisian 
army before French and allied officials and pro- 
claimed Tunisia’s solidarity with Algerian rebels. 

June 26: Bourguiba declared he would not sign an 
alliance with France while the Algerian war 
continued, 

July 4: The Tunisian Government rejected French 
protests about Arab-language broadcasts on Tunis 
Radio attacking French policy in Algeria. Tunisia 
protested against the French halting and search- 
ing of Libya’s Ambassador to Tunis. 

July 9: France approved in principle U. S. wheat 
shipments to Tunisia. 

July 13: Tunisian representatives broke off talks on 
Franco-Tunisian cooperation. Vice-Premier Bahi 
Ladgham gave as his reason for the breakoff the 
unfriendly attitude of the French Council of the 
Republic and the tough speech of French Foreign 
Minister Pineau before the National Assembly on 
July 12. The Council of the Republic, advisory 
Upper House of the Assembly, voted 164 to 132 
to cancel 16 million francs in economic aid to 
Tunisia for 1956, on grounds France was getting 
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“meager” cooperation from Tunisia since her in- 
dependence on March 20, 


July 14: Premier Bourguiba threatened to renew 
fighting with the French unless French troops 
were withdrawn from Tunisia. The statement 
followed one by French Foreign Minister Pineau 
that French forces intended to remain in Tunisia 
and Morocco to seal off help for Algerian rebels. 

July 17: The Tunisian delegation which broke off 
negotiations with French officials on Franco- 
Tunisian cooperation on July 13 returned to 
Tunis. 


July 18: Tunisia made formal application for mem- 
bership in the UN. 

French troops in the Tunisian frontier town of 
Moulares discovered a group of armed Algerian 
rebels in uniform, and killed 2. Tunisian Vice- 
Premier Ladgham protested to French Ambas- 
sador Seydoux against a “violation of Tunisian 
sovereignty.” 

July 26: The Security Council approved Tunisia’s 
application for membership in the UN, after the 
French representative on the Council, Louis de 
Guiringaud, had assured the members that Tu- 
nisia was a fully sovereign state. 

President Eisenhower named G. Lewis Jones, 
a career diplomat, as the first U, 
to Tunisia. 


S. Ambassador 


July 28: Former guerilla chief Zellag, a follower of 
Salah ben Youssef, was hanged in Tunis. 

Aug. 10: Several new decrees were announced as 
forthcoming in Tunisia’s new “social revolution” 
by Premier Bourguiba. The decrees would abolish 
polygamy, fix the minimum marriage age for 
girls at 15 and free Tunisians over 20 from any 
obligation to obtain parental or guardian’s con- 
sent before marrying. In future, the Premier said, 
divorces would be granted only by a tribunal, and 
after full attempts at reconciliation. 

Aug. 14: The Bey of Tunis signed the law abolish- 
ing polygamy in Tunisia, and placing in effect 
other decrees described by Premier Bourguiba on 
Aug. 10, as of Jan. 1, 1957. 

Aug. 19: Azouz Rebai, Tunisian Secretary of State 
for Youth and Sport, returned from a visit to 
Cairo with an invitation for Premier Bourguiba 
to visit Egypt. 


Aug. 26: John de Lavallee, a French industrialist, 
told the Moral Rearmament movement that it 
had helped avert war between France and Tu- 
nisia. He said to the movement, meeting on 
Mackinac Island, that Mahmud Masmoudi, Tuni- 
sian Minister of State, had adopted the principles 
of Moral Rearmament, thus enabling negotiators 
to work out a peaceful solution of differences. 

Aug. 29: France agreed to turn over to Tunisia 
French-built and operated radio installations in 
Tunis. 


Turkey 


(See also General, Cyprus, Iraq, Syria) 


1956 

June 7: The National Assembly approved a new 
press law by a vote of 297 to 51, on the first sec- 
tion of the bill, and 274 to 48, on the second, The 
law provided prison sentences of 1 to 3 years for 
“publication of false news which would curtail 
the supply of consumer goods or raise prices or 
cause loss of respect and confidence toward au- 
thorities.” It also established prison sentences for 
foreign correspondents who might send “exag- 
gerated” news from Turkey likely to cause the 
Government to lose prestige. It set up educational 
standards for newsmen and gave the Government 
the right to suspend newspapers publishing “false 
news” for a period of 3 months. 

Former President Ismet Inonu accused the Men- 
deres Government of “gagging the press.” 

June 9: Turkey informed Britain through diplo- 
matic channels that she disapproved of the earlier 
British offer to Archbishop Makarios of self- 
government for Cyprus and was “concerned” 
about a possible change of sovereignty on the 
island. 

June 19: Foreign Minister Fuad K6priilii resigned 
from the government. 

July 3: General Sir Gerald Templer, chief of the 
British General Staff, conferred in Ankara with 
Turkish Premier Menderes on general Turco- 
British relations. 

July 4: The Grand National Assembly lifted the 
immunity of 4 opposition deputies who had 
walked out of Parliament on June 27 during a de- 
bate on the government’s bill to limit political 
meetings. No members of the 3 opposition groups 
were present at the meeting. 

July 5: General Templer said in Istanbul that a 
strong Turkey was vital to Britain and the free 
world. He did not disclose the discussions with 
Premier Menderes held the previous day, but ad- 
mitted they included Cyprus. 

July 8: Parliamentary groups representing the g op- 
position parties, the Peoples Republican Party 
and the Freedom and National parties, attacked 
the governing Democratic Party for what they 
called recent steps toward totalitarianism. The 
attack, the first united one in Parliament on the 
government, was in response to the stringent press 
law, the deprivation of 4 Republican Parliament 
members of their immunity to arrest and prose- 
cution, and other “natural rights.” 

July 12: Turkey stated she would not consider any 
proposal for discussion of the Cyprus problem be- 
fore terrorism had been eradicated. 

Premier Adnan Menderes said that Turkey’s 
stringent new press law and the law on public 
assembly were strictly internal matters. 

July 14: Turkey and Yugoslavia signed a one-year 
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$20 million trade agreement. The agreement was 
$5 million less than the one signed in 1955. 

July 17: Premier Menderes rejected a Soviet bid 
made on June 6 urging Turkey to follow Moscow's 
lead in reducing its armed forces. In his reply to 
Soviet Marshall Bulganin, Menderes said that he 
hoped efforts would be continued through the 
UN Disarmament Committee toward general re- 
ductions in armies and armaments. 

July 25: Two British airmen reported missing from 
Cyprus were held by Turkish authorities after 
they landed at Gélcuk in southern Turkey. 

Aug. 19: Premier Mustafa ben Halim of Libya ar- 
rived at Istanbul on a state visit. 

Aug. 23: Premier Menderes took over the post of 
Finance Minister, succeeding Nedim Okmen, who 
resigned Aug. 22. 

Aug. 24: Fifty-five persons were drowned in a flash 
flood in the villages of Celik Han and Kahta in 
eastern Turkey; there was extensive property 
damage. 

Aug. 25: The death toll from the flash flood reached 


ie 


eh 
The Ministry of Economy and Commerce an- 
nounced allocation of TL 32,203,300 in foreign 
exchange to buy goods from Czechoslovakia. 
Aug. 16: Stricter border controls in the Hatay, 
Gaziantep, Urfa, Mardin, Sirt, Hakkari, Van, and 
Afri areas were announced by the Ministry of 
Commerce and Economy, in a move to strengthen 
the anti-smuggling law. 
Turkey and Czechoslovakia signed a_ trade 
agreement. 
Aug. 7: Kasim Giilek, leader of the Opposition Re- 
publican Party, was taken into custody under the 
anti-demonsiration law. 


Yemen 
(See also Aden, Saudi Arabia) 
1950 
June 8: The Yemen legation in London formally 


protested to Britain over the alleged bombing on 
June 3 of a Yemeni customs post by RAF planes. 
The British Foreign Office said the government 
had no information on the matter. It added that 
the British Charge d’Affaires in Taiz, the present 
capital of Imam Ahmad, had been instructed to 
protest an incursion into the Beihan area of Aden 
Protectorate by a large number of Yemeni tribes- 
men. 

June sto: The Crown Prince of Yemen, in Cairo, 
said that his visit to the USSR was in the hope 
of establishing trade between Yemen and the 
Soviet Union. 

Deputy Foreign Minister al-Amary said in 
Cairo that Aden would gain independence sooner 
or later despite British opposition. 

June 11: The arrival of The Crown Prince was de- 
scribed by Pravda as “proof of the growing ties 
and cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
the .. . Arab East.” 

June 13: Britain rejected Yemen’s claim to Aden 
Protectorate. 

June 14: The Yemeni representative to the UN 
accused Britain of “repeated aggressive acts” over 
Yemeni territory, in violation of the 1934 Anglo- 
Yemen treaty and the UN Charter. 

June 20: The Yemeni legation in Washington ac- 
cused Britain of repeated border violations along 
the Aden-Yemen border, and of trying to impose 
a federal union on the 9 Yemen cantons adjacent 
to Aden Protectorate. 

June 30: Yemen and East Germany signed a trade 
and payments agreement. 

July 12: Yemen accused Britain of sending a force of 
200 armed troops and vehicles to the border at 
Noman near Beihan. 

Aug. 21: Yemen recognized Communist China. 
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PROGRAM OF ACTION OF THE 
COMMUNIST PARTY OF EGYPT 


Translated by Ivar Spector 


Translator’s note: “The Program of Ac- 
tion of the Communist Party of Egypt,” of 
which a complete translation follows, is 
taken from Documents of the Programs of 
the Communist Parties of the East, pub- 
lished in Russian by the Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute of the CC of the All-Russian Com- 
munist Party (B) in Moscow in 1934. The 
Documents were edited by L. Madyar et al. 
The Egyptian section is contained in pages 
170-182. This program is a basic text for 
any study of Soviet relations with Egypt. It 
was the product of a decade of intensive 
Communist study of the colonial and de- 
pendent Muslim East. Having failed to 
sovietize the Middle East during the years 
immediately following the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution of 1917, the Comintern envisaged a 
prolonged struggle in which the revolution- 
ary movement was expected to pass through 
three distinct stages: 1. The expulsion of 
the colonizing power by means of an inten- 
sive national liberation movement under 
the leadership of a “united front” of all 
classes. 2. Once national independence was 
achieved, the local Communists must con- 
duct a campaign among the workers and 
peasant masses to the effect that political 
sovereignty was not enough—that complete 
liberation involves a social as well as a po- 
litical revolution. The liberated state must 
therefore pass to the control of the workers 
and peasants. 3. The final stage involved the 
seizure of power by the Communist Party. 
Once the first stage—that of national in- 


@ Ivar Specror is Associate Professor in the Far 
Eastern and Russian Institute of the University of 
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dependence was accomplished, Soviet lead- 
ers believed that the second stage, the over- 
throw of the internal “yoke,” would be a 
far easier task. It was one thing to fight a 
mighty colonial power, such as England, 
and quite another to oust a practically dis- 
armed and inexperienced landowner-mer- 
chant governing class. To accomplish the 
latter required only a small, but well-organ- 
ized Communist group, with aid from the 
outside. Thus the Klassenkampf was to 
follow the achievement of national inde- 
pendence. This became and has remained 
the classic Soviet method of approach to 
national liberation, especially in the Orient. 
The first stage of the Communist program 
for Egypt has been achieved since the pub- 
lication of this document in 1934 and the 
Soviet Government has never repudiated the 
rest of the program. On the contrary, recent 
events appear to indicate that it is still be- 
ing implemented. The extent to which the 
Communist thesis on national liberation has 
penetrated the thinking of non-Communist 
national revolutionary leaders in the Mid- 
dle East is evinced in Gamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s 
“philosophy of revolution” in Egypt’s Lib- 
eration (Washington, D. C., 1955): 

“I can now state that we are going through 
two revolutions, not one revolution. Every 
people on earth goes through two revolu- 
tions: a political revolution by which it 
wrests the right to govern itself from the 
hand of tyranny, or from the army stationed 
upon its soil against its will; and a social 
revolution, involving the conflict of classes, 
which settles down when justice is secured 
for the citizens of the united nation” (pp. 
39°40). 


— 


/ 








I. NATIONAL INJUSTICE, ENSLAVE- 
MENT OF THE TOILERS, AND THE 
ECONOMIC CRISIS 


Egypt is actually a colony of English im- 
perialism, although it conceals its domina- 
tion behind a tattered curtain and a reac- 
tionary monarchy. The monarchy of King 
Fuad, supported by a bureaucratic and 
police gang, by big landowners and com- 
pradores’ capital, helps English imperial- 
ism to strangle and plunder the country. 
With the aid of this monarchy, English im- 
perialism masks its claws. The English 
mailed fist hangs over the head of the 
Egyptian people. The English usurpers 
hold the Suez Canal. In their hands are all 
the keys to the wealth of the country. They 
have thrown around the neck of Egypt a 
heavy noose of debt. They have seized the 
Sudan. They own the banks. They have 
converted Egypt into a slave-labor cotton 
plantation. Egyptian industry is developing 
only on a small scale, slowly and weakly. 
The bulk of the masses of the population is 
tied to the land and to the production of 
cotton, which is not being manufactured in 
Egypt, but goes to English factories, only to 
return to Egypt again in the form of ex- 
pensive textiles. The Egyptian lackeys and 
hirelings of foreign imperialism are pitiful 
pawns. The English bosses openly give or- 
ders to Fuad and his underlings. They hire 
and fire Ministers and run the entire state 
apparatus, The Egyptian people bears on 
its shoulders a twofold yoke—English im- 
perialism and an arbitrary monarchy of 
lackeys and thieves. 

Worst of all is the lot of the workers, 
peasants, and urban poor. This system of 
national shame and injustice, of slavery and 
poverty, is supported by inhuman exploita- 
tion and oppression of the toilers. The 
Egyptian worker works eleven, twelve, and 
even fourteen hours a day. For this exhaust- 
ing labor he receives from five to six pias- 
ters.’ Women and children work under still 
worse conditions. The absolute power of 
the boss has no limits. Over the worker al- 
ways stands an overseer with a whip, prod- 
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ding him as if he were a slave. Contractors 
—“muqawilin”—are in charge of hiring the 
workers and they rob them. These butchers 
—‘‘ra’is firqah” (overseers) beat and torture 
the workers, deprive them of their earnings, 
and hold them up to ridicule. For their 
brutal crimes, such as raping female work- 
ers, they go unpunished. Fines plague the 
workers at every step. They work under the 
most horribly unsanitary conditions, and 
after just a few years the worker becomes an 
invalid. The factory stores rob the workers. 
From fifteen to twenty persons live in one 
tent. Where the Arab receives pennies, the 
European worker gets five times as much. 
All laws are aimed against the workers: for 
“incitement” against the absolutism of Fuad 
and his English ravishers, there is a five- 
year jail sentence, for organizing a strike— 
two years, for taking part in a strike—one 
year or six months. There are no laws pro- 
viding for sickness, disability, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and the protection of labor. 
Everywhere the police spies hound the 
class-conscious workers. Workers’ organiza- 
tions independent of the police and capi- 
talists are mercilessly persecuted. 

The lot of the peasant masses of fellahin 
is no less burdensome. The fellah labors 
from dawn to dusk, but he has to give up 
his last penny to pay for rent and taxes. He 
grows cotton, but cotton prices are dictated 
by the foreign masters of Egypt and by the 
world market. The fellah is barefoot, poor, 
and hungry. Even the “highest” prices are 
of no help to him; they only increase the 
wealth and power of the exploiters and 
leeches, landowners and usurers, speculators 
and second-hand dealers, bureaucrats and 
police gangsters. Cotton, which is being 
grown by the arduous labor of the poor 
fellahin, accounts for more than four-fifths 
of Egyptian exports. More than half of all 
the land under cultivation belongs to the 
landowners, and more than seven-tenths of 
the fellahin possess only one-tenth of all the 
land. Ruination leads the toiling fellahin to 
such extremities that they abandon the 
land and wander hither and thither. But in 
the city they can find neither work nor food. 
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The few factories and shops always have a 
long queue of people looking for work. 
Those who have no identification are de- 
ported from the cities and returned to 
slavery, to their previous exploiters. The 
fellah is ruled by the landowner. In the 
eyes of the fellah, any policeman or any 
bureaucrat is all-powerful. He is ordered 
about by the ’umdah,? who, being both an 
administrator and a usurer, rides herd over 
the fellah. He is in charge of the seed re- 
serves, the fertilizers, and credit. He is kind 
to the kulak, who is close to him, but he 
shows no mercy to the poor and middle- 
class toiling fellah. Whereas the masses of 
the fellahin, who increasingly fall into slav- 
ery to the usurer and landowner, struggle 
and starve on insignificant plots of land, the 
great wealth of the land and all the huge 
irrigation projects belong to the imperialist 
usurpers. There is no justice or national 
freedom in Egypt; the Egyptian people is 
subjected to foreign imperialism and its 
sycophants. Worst of all is the plight of the 
poor worker, who has no fixed working 
hours, has no holidays, lives in a state of 
semi-starvation, and cannot utter a protest. 

A severe economic crisis has been raging 
for the past three years. Tens of thousands 
of unemployed are without bread and work. 
Every worker on the railroad, at the port, at 
the factory, and on the plantation is under 
threat of being thrown out into the street. 
Everywhere there is severe unemployment, 
and the masses of the unemployed cannot 
be satisfied with the pitiful scraps that are 
served in several so-called charitable restau- 
rants in Cairo and Alexandria, created as a 
blind. The last insignificant plots of land, 
together with everything on them, to the 
very last shirt, are taken away from the 
fellahin. The capitalists, the landowners, 
the usurers, the police and bureaucratic 
gangsters, and the imperialists take advan- 
tage of the crisis to rob even more and to 
tighten their stranglehold on the workers, 
peasants, and the urban poor. They try to 
transfer all the burdens of the crisis to the 
shoulders of the workers. Cotton is being 
sold for almost any price, and the death 


noose and taxes are drawing tighter around 
the neck of the peasant. Fuad temporarily 
cut the rent by one-third, but cotton prices 
declined more than twice as much. Every- 
where the fellah’s property is being sold at 
auction, and entire villages are being de- 
serted. In the cities, new masses of refugees 
are begging alms. In the countryside, as in 
the city, there is no work, no bread. As for 
the poor and destitute toilers, there is no 
justice or law for them. The courts work for 
the benefit of the landowners and usurers 
to squeeze out taxes, which go to pay trib- 
ute to the imperialists, for the maintenance 
of police and bureaucratic gangs, and sine- 
cures for the concessionaires, big landown- 
ers, and usurers. English imperialism strips 
Egypt of gold through indemnities, demand- 
ing payment of debts in gold, while the 
value of the English pound has declined 
one-third. The burden of taxes and ruina- 
tion grows. 

The enslavers of Egypt, namely English 
imperialism and its hirelings, the police- 
bureaucratic monarchy of Fuad, the gib 
landowners and big business, who grow rich 
on deals with foreign capital, strive to ex- 
tricate themselves from the crisis at the 
expense of a new and unprecedented ruina- 
tion and enslavement of the toilers of Egypt. 
They try to cut the price of Egyptian cotton 
even further, in order that English cotton 
manufacturers, bankers, stock companies, 
and the owners of irrigation projects, can 
make bigger profits. The fellah will have to 
continue to pay ruinous tribute to the land- 
owner, usurer, foreign usurpers, and the 
government gang; he will have to pay them 
even more than heretofore. Therefore he 
and his family will have to suffer and starve 
still more, working for the parasites and the 
usurpers. This is their purpose: 

They are trying to establish conditions, as 
in former times, in which the whip of the 
ra’is firqah cracked over the heads of the 
workers of the cotton-cleaning plants, to- 
bacco and cement factories, They are trying 
to establish conditions under which the 
labor of the workers will bring even less pay 
than now. They want to make an even 








greater mockery of the lack of national and 
political rights of the Egyptian people. 
Egypt is under their heel and will serve 
more and more as a factory for the prepara- 
tion of a new bloody imperialistic carnage, 
for new hangmen’s executions by the im- 
perialists of the enslaved peoples (first of all, 
the Arab peoples), for an attack on the 
Soviet Union—the country of complete na- 
tional freedom and victorious socialism. 
Again they will drive the fellahin and 
working battalions by force; again they will 
requisition cattle and bread from the fel- 
lahin; again they will collect by force for 
the English Red Cross. English bombers 
from Egypt will fly to the boundaries of the 
fatherland of all toilers and enslaved peo- 
ple, to the U.S.S.R., sowing death and de- 
struction. 

This is the way out of the crisis for which 
the imperialists crave. The myrmidons, clus- 
tering around Fuad and Sidqi Pasha*, are 
trying to achieve the same thing. Al-/ttihad, 
the party of the court hirelings, the top bu- 
reaucracy, and big feudal lords, the Hizb 
al-Sha‘b, the party of the millionaire com- 
pradores and cotton exporters, the Ahrar 
Dastur (Liberal Constitutionalists), the party 
of the business and usurers’ bourgeoisie and 
stock exchange speculators—all these are 
parties which conceal behind their labels 
and promises their slavish kowtowing to 
English imperialism and to the blackest 
reaction. 

Che Wafd is the party of bourgeois, land- 
owning, counter-revolutionary, national re- 
formism. It unites the rich capitalists, law- 
yers, speculators and liberal landowners, 
who, for fear of a people’s revolution, favor 
a deal with the enslavers of Egypt, and 
count on receiving some small remuneration 
in return. This is the party that deceives 
the entire population, the party of national 
treason. It haggles over small unessential 
returns from the imperialists and the Fuad 
gang, in order to strengthen the situation of 
the capitalists and landowners at the ex- 
pense of the workers and peasants. It fences 
itself off from the camp of Fuad and Sidgqi 
Pasha, and actually makes use of the na- 
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tional liberation movement of the masses 
of the people to disorganize the revolution- 
ary struggle, and to wangle concessions in 
favor of the bourgeoisie and laadowners. 
The Wafd Party not only opposes any real 
struggle for Egyptian independence, for the 
overthrow of the monarchy, for the confis- 
cation of the landowners’ possessions, and 
for an eight-hour working day, but it like- 
wise attempts to assume leadership of the 
mass movement, in order to weaken and 
crush this movement, and to betray and sell 
it. The entire history of the Wafd since 1919 
is the history of its struggle against the revo- 
lutionary workers, peasants, and toilers in 
general. When the Wafd was in power, all 
independent class-conscious workers’ organ- 
izations and all revolutionary organizations 
were destroyed. The Wafd made a deal 
with English imperialism, having sold it 
the iiberty and independence of Egypt as 
early as 1930, but this deal was not signed 
because of disagreement on formalities over 
the question of the Sudan. The Wafd was 
ready to make any kind of deal with im- 
perialism, provided it bore a constitutional 
label. This is a party opposed to the people 
and with a counter-revolutionary policy, a 
party which, in the words of Nahhas Pasha,‘ 
declared its readiness to fight the U.S.S.R. 
in the interests of English imperialism, The 
false phrases of the Wafd help imperialism 
and the monarchy to stifle and to crush the 
people’s movement. For many years the 
Wald pretended that it works for the inde- 
pendence of Egypt, trying to deceive the 
masses with promises. When English im- 
perialism used the Fuad monarchy as its 
screen, the Wafd began to cry that it wages 
a struggle for “constitutional liberty.” Jt 
didn’t dare to call upon the masses, even in 
the struggle for the overthrow of the de- 
crepit monarchy. Now the Wafd again pre- 
tends to oppose English imperialism. Jn 
reality, however, together with the imperi- 
alists and their hirelings in Egypt, it seeks 
a way out of the crisis in the direction of 
further subjugation and enslavement of the 
masses of the people. It is precisely to 
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camouflage this that it spreads “opposition” 
phrases, 

The Hizb al-Watani (Nationalist Party), 
which in 1919 expressed the dissatisfaction 
of the broad masses of the petit bourgeoisie, 
but which drifted to the support of the 
Fuad gang, has lost its former influence. 

The toiling masses of Egypt, led by the 
working class, now as never before, must 
ask themselves why the countless victims 
sacrificed in the struggle for the liberation 
of Egypt from imperialist slavery and the 
landowners’ and usurers’ cabal, in the strug- 
gle for the fundamental improvement of 
the condition of the workers’ and peasants’ 
masses, have not produced the desired suc- 
cess. There can be only one true answer. 
The masses of the workers, peasants, and 
city toilers sincerely and unselfishly entered 
the struggle, but they were led by foreign, 
traitorous, counter-revolutionary forces, who 
on each occasion directed their blows away 
from the imperialists, and on each occasion 
brought them under the blows of their 
enemies. 

The only revolutionary way out of the 
present critical situation the workers can 
find is the revolutionary struggle against 
imperialism, against reactionary monarchy, 
against the landowners and usurers, against 
the counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie of na- 
tional reformism. They will find their revo- 
lutionary way out in the fusion and union 
of all the workers under the leadership of 
the revolutionary proletariat, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party of Egypt. 


Il. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE REVO- 
LUTIONARY WAY OUT OF THE 
CRISIS 


The national reformist bourgeoisie has, 
of course, interests at variance with those of 
English imperialism, in so far as they clash 
in dividing the loot, which is squeezed out 
from the majority of the workers of the 
country. But the national reformist bour- 
geoisie, led by the Wafd, completely sup- 
ports imperialism in the struggle against 
the revolutionary movement of the working 


class, the peasants, and the urban toilers. 
The Wafd is afraid of the revolutionary 
victory of the workers and peasants, and 
with all its strength and means, endeavors 
to block it. It sees therein the main threat, 
inasmuch as this victory will signify both 
the overthrow of the imperialistic yoke and 
the confiscation of all the land of the im- 
perialists, the crown, the landowners, and 
the waqf® in favor of those peasants and 
farm hands who till it, and an eight-hour 
working day, as well as an appreciable im- 
provement in the living standards of all 
workers. Gone will be the fat incomes from 
cotton speculation and joint stock compa- 
nies; the power of the landowner will be 
swept away, the power of the usurers will 
be undermined, the influence of the ‘umdah, 
on whom not only the Fuad gang but also 
the Wafd rely, will disintegrate. The Egyp- 
tian capitalists and the “liberal” landowners 
want the kind of “freedom” for Egypt that 
would bring no freedom for either the 
worker or the fellah. They need the kind of 
“independence” for Egypt, under which 
they can play the role of a buffer and also 
the role of hirelings between the imperialists 
and the oppressed and exploited masses. 

There can be no successful and victorious 
revolutionary struggle without a complete 
and irrevocable break with the Wafd, with- 
out a very sharp and merciless struggle with 
them. Between the camp of the Wafd and 
the camp of the People’s anti-imperialist 
and agrarian-peasant revolution lies an im- 
passable gulf. To overthrow the imperialist 
yoke it is necessary to break and destroy the 
influence of the Wafd on the masses, its in- 
fluence on the workers, peasants, and petit 
bourgeoisie. Between the camp of the Wafd 
and the camp of imperialism and its mon- 
archial hirelings there is a strong bond, sup- 
ported by their rivalry in currying favor 
from English imperialists. 

The working class is the most progressive 
and revolutionary class of the Egyptian peo- 
ple. It is united by working at big capitalist 
enterprises and its members become class- 
conscious revolutionaries because the class 
struggle educates and teaches them to op- 
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pose hired slavery and capital. This struggle 
places it in the vanguard of the struggle 
against foreign enslavers and the cabal of 
landowners and usurers. Over its head 
cracks the whip of the overseers and police 
of its masters; it is deprived of the most 
elementary human and civil rights because 
the entire country is languishing in colonial 
slavery, because its brother fellah does not 
know any other lot than forced labor for 
the landowner. The working class is not 
split up or scattered as are the peasant 
masses. It alone is capable of leading the 
majority of the Egyptian toilers on the in- 
dependent road of revolutionary struggle 
under the leadership of its own Communist 
Party, which has fused and united it under 
the banner of revolution. It alone can com- 
pletely expose the deceit and counter-revolu- 
tionary policy of the capitalists, who exploit 
it and at the same time, under the label of 
the Wafd, call themselves “friends of the 
people’s liberty.” The working class is the 
class which, throughout ilte world, leads 
the workers, not only toward liberation 
from the power of imperialism, monarchy, 
and landowners, but toward the complete 
elimination of any exploitation of man by 
man. The working class created the first 
socialist state in the world, the U.S.S.R., 
where, completely and to the very last de- 
tail, the right of all peoples to national self- 
determination has been realized, where tens 
of millions of workers, having expelled the 
capitalists and the landowners, are build- 
ing a new life—socialism. 

Only a continuous and fraternal alliance 
of the working class and the peasant toilers 
under the leadership of the proletariat will 
be able to insure the victory of the people’s 
revolution. In the struggle against imperial- 
ism, against landowners and a reactionary 
monarchy, against the counter-revolutionary 
policy of the Wafd, the workers and peas- 
ants have common interests. 

The direct and immediate purpose of the 
anti-imperialist and anti-feudal revolution 
in Egypt is the overthrow of the imperialist 
yoke and the reactionary monarchy, the 
winning of complete independence for 
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Egypt, an agrarian-peasant revolution, an 
eight-hour working day, and a radical im- 
provement in the condition of the workers, 
the establishment of the revolutionary and 
democratic dictatorship of the working class 
and peasantry in the form of a Soviet work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government. This revolu- 
tionary victory will help in the future strug- 
gle of the working masses under the leader- 
ship of the proletariat for the dictatorship 
of the proletariat and socialism, for the 
abolition of classes, and complete public 
ownership of all means of production. In 
all corners of the globe, there is ta! ing place 
a struggle of two systems—that of the 
bloody, decrepit, and dying capitalism and 
socialism, which has an_ indestructible 
foundation in the U.S.S.R. The present 
world economic crisis has hit particularly 
hard the countries enslaved by imperialism, 
which is an outgrowth of the ever-increasing 
and sharpening crisis of world-wide capital- 
ism, which cannot exist without colonial 
enslavement of the majority of mankind. 
Over against this world of exploitation, op- 
pression, parasitism, speculation, and colo- 
nial pillage is a new world, the U.S.S.R., 
which in 1931 completed the building of 
the foundation of a socialist economy. 

Imperialism seeks to extricate itself by an 
attack on the working class, a new subjuga- 
tion of colonies, and provocation of war 
against the U.S.S.R. The seizure of Man- 
churia by Japanese imperialism and the 
general attack by the imperialists on China 
signify an attempt for a new partition and 
complete enslavement of China, and prepa- 
ration for intervention against the U.S.S.R. 
The Chinese workers and peasants, led by 
the Communist Party of China, have al- 
ready created a number of Soviet areas and 
their own Red Army. Following their ex- 
ample, the workers of Indo-China and India 
prepare themselves for the decisive conflict 
with imperialism. 

The Egyptian workers and peasants do 
not want any longer to drag their slave 
chains and vegetate in a state of semi-starva- 
tion. Their struggle for their liberty and 
independence, for land for the peasants, 
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and an eight-hour working day for the 
workers, is indissoluble and constitutes an 
integral part of the common struggle of all 
the toilers and oppressed against imperial- 
ism, against the new enslavement of colonial 
peoples, against the threat of a new world 
carnage, against the threat of anti-Soviet 
intervention. By fighting for their vital 
cause, the Egyptian workers and peasants 
are fighting for the liberation from imperi- 
alism of all the Arab peoples, and for their 
own militant alliance with them. 

The victorious struggle of the Egyptian 
working class is possible only by uniting its 
vanguard in the ranks of the Communist 
Party of Egypt. Only the support by the 
entire working class of its class party will 
insure the Egyptian proletariat the leader- 
ship of the majority of the toilers. Because 
of temporary weaknesses in the workers’ 
movement in Egypt, police provocateurs 
and petty careerists have succeeded in dis- 
organizing the activity of the Communist 
Party of Egypt, and have detached it from 
the workers and from the revolutionary 
mass struggle. Communists who hold them- 
selves aloof from the workers for fear of 
being arrested are not Communists, but mis- 
erable cowards and traitors, who put to 
shame the cause of the workers. 

But to the Egyptian workers their own 
cause, the cause of labor, is dear, the cause 
of the Communist International. The work- 
ers of Port Said, of Suez, Cairo, and Alexan- 
dria, the workers of Bulaq, who built barri- 
cades in 1931, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of proletarians, farm hands, and poor, 
class-conscious fellahin cannot fail to suc- 
ceed in organizing their strong, militant 
proletarian party to lead the struggle for an 
anti-imperialist and agrarian-peasant revo- 
lution, for a Soviet regime of workers and 
peasants, which will create the prerequisites 
for the further strengthening of the revo- 
lution and for the future struggle for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat and socialism. 

They need a militant Communist Party 
of the masses. They need a militant pro- 
gram for a people’s revolution. We call upon 
them to raise the banner of their Party, and 
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led by their Communist vanguard chosen 
from among the most unselfish proletarians 
and poor fellahin, to go among the masses 
to organize the workers and peasants to re- 
pulse the rapacious imperialists, landown- 
ers, usurers, and counter-revolutionary bour- 
geoisie, in the struggle for a revolutionary 
way out of the crisis. The Communist Party 
is necessary to unite and organize the broad 
masses of the workers and toiling peasants 
in the struggle for their vital class interests 
against imperialism, the landowners, and 
the capitalists. It is also necessary in order 
to unite and direct the whole struggle of 
the working class and its ally, the toiling 
peasants, for a conscious revolutionary pur- 
pose. The Communist Party is necessary, 
first of all, to the progressive workers, in 
order to struggle consciously and to lead 
the struggle of the broadest toiling masses. 
The Communist Party is the only Party 
struggling for the interests of the toilers. 
Without it, they are handed over into cap- 
tivity to their enemies, who deceive them 
with baits and promises. The Communist 
Party of Egypt must become a part of the 
world proletarian party and of the most pro- 
gressive elements of the toiling peasantry. 
All over the globe there is taking place the 
clash of two worlds—socialism, which wins 
and liberates, and capitalism, which decays, 
dies, and butchers. The workers of the colo- 
nies and semi-colonies can cast off the rusty 
chains of colonial slavery and of the cabal 
of landowners and usurers only by a fra- 
ternal and unbreakable alliance with the 
country of victorious socialism and with 
the international proletariat. 

The Egyptian proletariat, the toilers, and 
exploited peasants do not have to wait and 
beg for favors from above. Their program 
is the program of revolution, which de- 
mands unselfishness and _ sacrifices but 
which, at the same time, leads on to the 
goal. 

Our basic revolutionary demands are: 


1. Drive out the English imperialists and 
their troops, fleet, and air force from Egypt 
and the Sudan. 

2. Complete, unrestricted economic and 
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political independence of Egypt and the 
Sudan, Complete freedom and national self- 
determination for the Sudan. The struggle 
for the liberation of all the Arab peoples 
from the yoke of imperialism, for an all- 
Arab federation of free peoples. The aboli- 
tion of all the privileges of the imperialists. 
Ihe overthrow of the monarchy, the aboli- 
tion of the old bureaucracy, the ‘umdah, the 
artificial local autonomous governments 
and police. Selection of judges by the peo- 
ple. The arming of the toilers for the de- 
fence of their national independence and 
labor rights. Freedom of the press for the 
workers. The separation of church and 
state, and of the court from the church. 

3. A workers’ and peasants’ Soviet gov- 
ernment. A Soviet regime. 

4. Confiscation without compensation of 
all lands, draft animals, and agricultural 
implements of the imperialists, landowners, 
usurers, the king, the top bureaucrats, and 
the waqf (including family waqf), and their 
division among the farm hands and the poor 
and middle peasants, who do not exploit the 
labor of others. 

5. Nationalization of all irrigation pro- 
jects and of the corresponding heavy ma- 
chinery (pumps, etc.). Irrigation gratis of 
the lands of poor fellahin. 

6. The confiscation and nationalization 
of all banks and industrial enterprises of 
the imperialists. 

The cancellation of state debts and of all 
debts owing to the imperialists. 

7. The cancellation of all usurious debts 
and cabal schemes, cancellation of all the 
debts of the fellahin, abolition of all ex- 
tortionate taxes levied on the toilers, a pro- 
gressive income tax on the rich. 

8. Freedom or organization of the work- 
ers and toilers, freedom of action for all 
their organizations. An eight-hour working 
day. Equal pay for equal work for all work- 
ers, irrespective of nationality or sex. Min- 
imum wages, a four-hour working day for 
teen agers, fourteen to sixteen, and six hours 
for teen agers, sixteen to eighteen. Prohibi- 
tion of child labor and of night work for 
women and teen agers. Social insurance 
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against sickness, old age, unemployment, 
and accidents. A fundamental improvement 
in housing. Protection of labor. 

g. Universal free education for workers 
and peasants. 

10. Alliance with the U.S.S.R., with the 
international revolutionary proletariat, and 
with the toilers struggling in the colonies. 


It. OUR PARTIAL DEMANDS AND 
THE TASKS OF THE STRUGGLE 
AND ORGANIZATION IN THE 
IMMEDIATE FUTURE 


(a) The police-bureaucratic monarchy, 
on the one hand, and the Wafd on the other 
(although by various means: first, the forme 
by means of suppression, the latter, for the 
most part, by way of deceit, which, with the 
advent of the Wafd to power is accompanied 
by suppression of the struggling masses, as 
1924 and subsequent years have shown) ap 
ply all their strength to block all efforts to- 
ward fusion and unification of the workers. 
For this purpose they resort to various kinds 
of maneuvers, such as donning the false 
mask of “loving the workers.” The Egyptian 
workers are deprived of their most elemen- 
tary weapon for the defence of their vital 
daily interests, in the field of improvement 
of labor conditions. The workers’ trade- 
unions, in most cases, are trade-unions in 
name only. They are controlled, either by 
police spies, contractors, overseers, and 
bosses, or by rich “protectors” from the 
Wafd—lawyers and capitalists, who build 
their careers on the backs of the workers. 

The struggle for independence, and mili- 
tant, proletarian, class-conscious trade- 
unions are the tasks of primary importance 
before the working class. Deprived of this 
weapon, the Egyptian proletariat cannot 
struggle successfully for its most vital needs, 
cannot carry out strikes successfully, cannot 
unite, cannot wage a struggle against un- 
employment. Compulsory government arbi- 
tration suppresses strikes. The government 
gang plays with the workers, by throwing 
them contemptible gifts and by buying off 
those that are for sale. Even the hiring and 
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firing of workers is controlled by the blood- 
thirsty “mugawitlin.” The workers must 
organize for the struggle. 

The first slogan of the workers is: Jn- 
dependent (from police and the Wafd) 
class-conscious trade-unions. Freedom to 
strike and class-conscious workers’ organi- 
zations, freedom for the unification and 
struggle of the toiling peasants, freedom of 
the press for the workers and peasants. ‘The 
workers must set forth their most immedt- 
ate urgent demands, timing them with the 
struggle against the attacks of the exploiters. 
The most important of these demands are as 
follows: 

(1) No cut whatsoever in wages, on the 
contrary an increase. Equal pay and identi- 
cal working conditions for workers of all 
nations. A guaranteed minimum wage cor- 
responding to the pay for foreigners. 

(2) No wholesale lay-off of workers. Com- 
pensation amounting to three months’ 
wages to any person who is laid off. Elimina- 
tion of middlemen (muqawilin) in the hir- 
ing and firing of workers. The hiring of 
workers must be done through employment 
agencies, which function under the control 
of the workers or under elected labor com- 
mittees. The abolition of all cabal agree- 
ments and usurious deals concerning the 
— of workers. 

(3) Collective bargaining with organized 
and class-conscious trade-union workers. A 
definite shortening of the working day, a 
struggle for an eight-hour working day. 
Obligatory weekly day of rest. Enactment of 
an effective ban on child labor, and pay- 
ment of teen-agers in accordance with the 
amount of work done. Equal pay for equal 
work, A ban on night work for women and 
teen agers. Leave of absence for pregnant 
women. Prohibition of work for women in 
enterprises detrimental to health. Six-hour 
working day for teen-agers. 

(4) Immediate aid to the unemployed, by 
means of a levy on banks, port dispatch 
offices, commission offices, and concession- 
aires, the stock exchange, and on the own- 
ers of industrial and transport enterprises, 
and top bureaucrats. Unemployment in- 


surance at the expense of the state and 
employers. 

(5) Bread for the unemployed and ref- 
ugees. Insurance for the unemployed and 
refugees in the form of food and housing at 
the expense of the state, employers, and big 
business speculators. Prohibition of the ex- 
pulsion of refugees without identification 
cards who have left the countryside. 

(6) Termination of police arbitration and 
police interference in strikes. 

(7) Free election by the workers of fac- 
tory and foundry committees and recogni- 
tion of them by the employers. Freedom to 
strike and freedom for class trade-union 
activities. Improvement in worker’s housing. 

(8) Picketing by workers during strikes 
and the right of workers to defend them- 
selves against police violence. 

(9) An international front of Arab work- 
ers and the workers of the national minori- 
ties. The workers must, first of all, organize 
themselves at their own enterprises, in order 
to prepare their struggle from below. For 
that purpose it is necessary, in the first 
place, to unite with the most active, and 
thus create a trade-union group at the enter- 
prise. On their own part, it is necessary to 
exert every effort to organize the unem- 
ployed and refugees, by trying to create 
elected committees of the unemployed and 
refugees—fellahin and farm hands. 

(b) The special slogans of the struggle of 
the fellahin masses must be demands cor- 
responding to their most urgent needs: 

(1) Fellahin pay neither taxes nor debts. 

(2) No payment of rent during a time of 
cr1SIS. 

(3) No confiscation of land, crops, live- 
stock, and agricultural implements for non- 
payment of taxes, rent, or debts. Not a sin- 
gle fellah can be driven from the land he 
tills. 

(4) Down with the village tax collectors 
and usurers. 

(5) No repayment of loans to the govern- 
ment. Division of these funds among the 
starving and destitute fellahin, following 
the same provision of “aid” extended to 


landowners, usurers, and the ‘umdah. 
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(6) Complete abrogation of the cabal 
treaties imposed upon the fellahin, work- 
ing on the landowners’ estates (‘izbah). A 
struggle against the forced return of fel- 
lahin who have left the landowners. 

(7) A struggle for the transfer to the 
elected poor and middle-class committees 
of all means and resources (seed, fertilizers, 
funds), which pass through the hands of 
the ‘umdah. A levy on irrigation companies, 
banks, contractors, and bureaucrats, to aid 
the hungry fellahin. 

(8) Independent unions of farm hands 
and peasant committee organizations. 

(9) A struggle against the inventory and 
sale of peasant property and land at auc- 
tion. 

(10) Freedom of organization for farm 
hands, poor and middle peasants. Freedom 
of action to unite and elect these commit- 
tees. 

(11) The organization of farm-hand and 
peasant units for self-defence against the 
attacks of the imperialists, the government, 
landowners, and usurers. 

Che toiling and exploited peasants have 
more difficulty than the workers in organiz- 
ing themselves. But their plight has become 
so horrible that they cannot help struggling 
to find a way out. The peasant aktiv, which 
today is openly organizing a committee for 
the struggle against the usurers, tomorrow 
will have a committee for the struggle 
against the sale of fellahin land at auction, 
etc., and it could win over the majority in 
the countryside if it would boldly and reso- 
lutely take up this cause. The peasants are 
spontaneously seeking a way out of their 
misery by starting conflagrations and taking 
matters into their own hands. It is necessary 
to help them organize themselves, and the 
city workers and farm hands must help these 
peasants by paralyzing the influence of the 
landowners, usurers, the ‘umdahs, and ku- 
laks, by leading the struggle of the toiling 
peasants, and striving to unite them around 
elected peasant committees. 

(c) The progressive, class-conscious work- 
ers of Egypt, whom the Communist Party 
summons to its banner, must also help the 
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city poor and the small skilled-labor prole- 
tarians to organize themselves and to defend 
their interests against the usurers, fore- 
stallers, blood-sucking bosses, with the help 
of taxes on usurers, big foreign firms, and 
their agents. 

To the lot of the workers falls the task of 
demonstrating to oppressed and exploited 
Egypt the revolutionary way out of the 
crisis. The road to revolutionary overthrow 
of imperialism and reactionary monarchy, 
the road to an agrarian peasant revolution, 
can be cleared only by a mass open and per- 
sistent struggle on behalf of the most urgent 
interests of the oppressed. The economic 
crisis has shattered the foundations of the 
reactionary regime. The urban and rural 
toilers, the best revolutionary elements of 
the student body, thirst for the struggle, 
and they not infrequently stray from the 
wide road of mass revolutionary struggle 
onto the road of individual and separate 
action. The Communists and all class-con- 
scious revolutionary fighters must turn their 
attention to the work among the ranks of 
the army of occupation and to the armed 
forces of the Fuad monarchy. 

The working class, in alliance with the 
toiling and exploited peasants, must act 
as an instigator and organizer of the strug- 
gle for liberation. It must lead the anti- 
imperialist and anti-monarchial movement, 
having tied it up with the struggle of the 
workers and peasants. Its slogans are clear 
and understandable: 

(1) Drive out the English armed forces 
from Egypt and the Sudan: Down with the 
orders and violence of English imperialism: 

(2) Complete cessation of all state pay- 
ments. 

(3) No taxation of the toilers whatsoever. 
Heavy levies on imperialists, bankers, specu- 
lators, and landowners, in favor of the un- 
employed, starving, and refugees. 

(4) No payments whatsoever, in the city 
or in the village, on debts to usurers, and 
no payments whatsoever on rents during 
the crisis. 

(5) No cut whatsoever in wages, on the 
contrary an increase, termination of pay- 
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ments to bureaucrats and police who receive 
more than £20, unemployment insurance, 
aid to the unemployed at the expense of 
foreign and local parasites. 

(6) Down with the Fuad monarchy, down 
with the police and police spies in trade- 
unions and enterprises! Down with the 
counter-revolutionary policy of the Wafd! 

(7) Freedom of independent, class-con- 
scious trade-unions, peasant, and revolu- 
tionary organizations. The organization of 
workers’ and peasants’ self-defence. Free- 
dom of the press for the toilers. 

(8) Down with the criminal preparation 
for a new imperialist carnage and war 
against the U.S.S.R.! Support of the father- 
land of the toilers! 

Before the Egyptian proletariat and the 
toiling peasants there lies a difficult road of 
struggle. But this is the only road from 
slavery to liberation. 

A united revolutionary worker-peasant 


Published in Arabic in 
Ila al-Aman (‘Forward’), 
the organ of the Commu- 
nist Party of Palestine, 
1951. 
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front is taking shape; it grows and widens 
from below, against the background of the 
immediate repulse of the exploiters and en- 
slavers. The revolutionary activities of the 
Egyptian workers for the past two years 
have incontestably proved that the working 
masses have within themselves an enormous 
reserve of revolutionary strength. ‘They must 
turn this reserve, first of all, to the organi- 
zation of a struggle for vital demands against 
the attacks of the imperialists, government, 
and capital. A united and organized strug- 
gle of the workers will swing the fellahin 
masses and will help to find the correct and 
skillful transition from economic struggle 
and economic strikes to demonstrations, 
political strikes, and to other forms of 
struggle which might develop. 

The tasks confronting the working class 
demand the mobilization of all its forces 
for the struggle to lead all toiling and ex- 
ploited Egypt. 


Published in Russian in 
“Revolyutsionnyi Vostok,” 
Nos. 1-2, 1932. 


1A unit of Egyptian currency worth, according to the gold standard, ten kopecks, but now six kopecks.— 


Ed. Docs. 


One piastre equalled about 5 cents (U.S.) in 1934.—Ed. ME]. 

2 The local representative of the state in the village (appointed by the government).—Ed. Docs. 

He is best described as “the village headman”.—Ed. ME]. 

8 Egyptian Prime Minister and dictator from 1930-1933, leader of the “Hizb al-Sha‘b” Party.—Ed. Docs. 

4 Leader of the Wafd following the death of Zaghlul Pasha.—Ed. Docs. 

5 Church lands belonging to the Muslim clergy.—Ed. Docs. 

The reference here is to a state ministry that controls lands and property left as an endowment for 
Muslim religious institutions such as mosques, etc.—Ed. MEJ. 
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ENGLAND AND THE MippiLe East, by Elie 
Kedourie. London: Bowes & Bowes, 1956. 
236 pages; sources, appendices, index. gos. 

Reviewed by William Yale 


Elie Kedourie, who wrote this book while 
a scholar at St. Anthony's College, Oxford, 
combines thorough scholarship with a 
knowledge of Middle Eastern affairs and 
peoples acquired from his Baghdad back- 
ground. He shows considerable skill in 
presenting the complexities of his topic in 
an illuminating manner. The penetration 
and subtlety of his thought and writing are 
highly stimulating. He eschews polemics 
but expresses his opinions and judgments 
vigorously. The characterization of T. E. 
Lawrence, in one sentence, is more damn- 
ing than the entire biography of Lawrence 
by Aldington. Of Lawrence, Kedourie 
writes, “The poverty of his ideas matches 
only the passion with which he pursued 
their realization.” 

The opening chapter traces briefly the 
development of Britain’s Middle East pol- 
icy in the 19th century under the guidance 
of Palmerston and Ponsonby, as carried out 
by Stratford Canning. Kedourie examines 
the theories underlying British support of 
the Ottoman Empire and maintains that 
it was largely determined by the exigencies 
of European politics combined with Brit- 
ain’s imperialistic interests. He discusses 
the opposition to this policy by Salisbury 
and others and shows why Britain’s mem- 
bership in the Triple Entente in 1907 led 
inevitably to its reversal and British sup- 
port of the partition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire in 1915. 

The balance of the book describes the 
methods by which this new policy was 
evolved and carried out between 1915 
and i921. Chapter Two deals with the 
Sykes-Picot Agreement in relation to Brit- 
ain’s commitment to the Arabs and to 
the Husayn-McMahon correspondence. Ke- 
dourie maintains that Sharif Husayn was 
informed in advance through his Cairo 
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agent, al-Faruqi, of the terms of the Anglo- 
French agreements with regard to the Arab 
lands in Asia and consequently was not de- 
ceived by the British Government. This 
challenges the Arab thesis of George An- 
tonius in The Arab Awakening. Kedourie 
attributed Husayn’s acquiescence to the 
Anglo-French agreement to the Sharif’s 
overweening ambition to become Caliph 
and King of the Arabs. 

The chapter on Mark Sykes reveals in a 
devastating manner, through quotations 
from his books and speeches, the fantasti- 
cally romantic idealism of this chief archi- 
tect of the Sykes-Picot Agreement, as well 
as the transition in his thinking. Before 
World War I Mark Sykes was a strong sup- 
porter of the Ottoman Empire and the 
Turks, and held the Armenians in con- 
tempt, despised the Jews, and was opposed 
to the nationalisms of the Sultan’s subjects. 
During the war he became a protagonist of 
Zionism, Arab nationalism, and an Ar- 
menian state, and proposed an Entente be- 
tween Arabs, Armenians and Zionists. 

Kedourie devotes another chapter to 
T. E. Lawrence, whom he criticizes ruth- 
lessly. He calls Lawrence “. . . a doctrinaire 
empty of doctrines, and a partisan without 
a party.” Of the Seven Pillars Kedourie re- 
marks that it “. . . is a book which seeks to 
justify, and prove right, not so much the 
Arab movement, as his own actions.” 

In Chapter Five the steps by which the 
British undermined the Sykes-Picot Treaty 
and prepared for its nullification, are traced 
from Wingate’s telegram of June 8, 1918, 
to Lloyd George’s open abandonment of it 
at Paris in 1919. Kedourie notes that the 
making of British policies was in some meas- 
ure shaped not in London but in the Mid- 
dle East, where history was being made by 
unofficial and official agents whose activities 
confronted European statesmen with devel- 
opments for which they were not wholly 
responsible. 

The last two chapters, dealing respec- 
tively with Syria and Mesopotamia from 
1919 to 1921, show how British policy in 
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part shaped, and in part was shaped, by 
events in those regions. The entire book 
throws many sideligiits on the history of 
the Middle East between 1914 and 1921. Ke- 
dourie, with his intimate, as distinct from 
his academic, knowledge of the Middle 
East, brings to the treatment of his main 
thesis a fund of contributory asides which 
add much to the interest and value of his 
book. 


@ WiLuiAM YALE is Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire. 


Mip-East: Wortp CENTER, edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 386 pages. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Harold W. Glidden 


The announced purpose of this sympo- 
sium by scholars on the Middle East, both 
American and foreign, is to discover a way 
in which we can think of ourselves as mem- 
bers of a single world society. 

In the opinion of the present reviewer 
this objective has not been accomplished. 
This is partly the fault of the methodology 
employed, but ever more the trouble seems 
to lie in the formulation of the objective. 
Miss Anshen’s introduction and her con- 
cluding chapter are pervaded by a rather 
mystical outlook that appears to assume a 
priort that the West will return eventually 
to the Near East, the fountainhead of its 
cultural heritage, and there receive new in- 
spiration and revivification. In her opinion 
the Middle East can recover its pristine 
vigor—which obviously would be a sine qua 
non if it were to assume such a dynamic 
role. 

The difficulty is that such assumptions 
are not supported by the sum total of the 
contributions to this symposium. If such 
a fruitful meeting is to take place, the de- 
sire for such a meeting and for a common 
contribution to the general human good 
must come from both sides—from East as 
well as West. At present, however, there are 
profound cultural cleavages between East 
and West that hinder such a rapproche- 
ment. The Middle East, despite tentative 
earlier attempts in the direction of political 


democracy, has remained deeply authori- 
tarian in its outlook down to the present. 
It was this authoritarianism in the intellec- 
tual field that eventually led to the decay 
of original thought in Islam and the sur- 
render to tradition. The failure of political 
democracy in most of the Middle East today 
is directly ascribable to this fact, and if 
democracy has failed in the political field 
there is no reason to suppose that it is go- 
ing to succeed in the intellectual field. 

To convince oneself of this point one only 
has to turn to the article on “Education” 
by Dr. Taha Hussein, who has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most outstanding 
intellectuals in the Arab world. The fact is, 
that as an objective analyst and accurate 
portrayer of phenomena this article shows 
him to be vastly inferior to al-Biruni, who 
preceded him by more than goo years. Hus- 
sein’s article is a tissue of distortions, manip- 
ulated facts, and utterly subjective national- 
ist propaganda. Yet the tragedy for the West 
as well as the East is that instead of being 
atypical and aberrant, it is representative 
of the general trend of thought in the area. 

With regard to the articles in general, as 
is true of most collections of this type, there 
is a wide disparity between those that are 
outstanding (Speiser, Khadduri, Agaoglu), 
those that are good in part but fall down in 
certain important respects (Lenczowski, Is- 
sawi, Kohn), and those that should have 
been omitted entirely (Hussein). There are 
a fair number of inconsistencies both within 
articles themselves and between articles. 
There are also a number of errors of fact 
and omissions of facts, all of which might 
have been eliminated or reduced in num- 
ber by more careful editing and writing. 

@ Harotp W. Giippen, long a student of Islamic 
affairs, has travelled widely in the Middle East. 


THE RUssIAN STRUGGLE FOR POWER, 1914- 
1917: ASTupy OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY 
DURING THE First Wor_p Wak, by C. Jay 
Smith. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1955. 553 pages. $4.75. 

Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


From the main title, which alone appears 
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on the cover, the potential reader might ex- 
pect an analysis of tensions within Russia 
leading to the Bolshevik seizure of power 
in 1917. Such expectations will be deceived. 
Actually, this is a competent monograph on 
Russian foreign policy which examines 
principally the growth of Russia’s war aims, 
and her negotiations for military assistance 
and territorial aggrandizement. The focus 
is on the Ottoman Empire, the Balkans, and 
Eastern Europe, with side glances at Iran. 

At the center of Tsarist diplomacy was 
the desire to control Constantinople and 
the Straits, and also to control if possible a 
second pathway to the Mediterranean 
through Greater Armenia and Cilicia. The 
complex Russian and Allied negotiations 
with Rumania, Bulgaria, Serbia, and Greece, 
vainly aimed at lining up these Balkan 
states by satisfying their irreconcilable terri- 
torial ambitions, are also examined in some 
detail. Naturally, questions of dismember- 
ment of Austria-Hungary, of paring down 
German power and territory, and of recreat- 
ing a Poland under Russian influence, are 
included here as well. 

Readers of this journal will be particu- 
larly interested in the account of the devel- 
opment of Russian plans for the partition 
of Turkey. These were renewed three weeks 
after the war broke out, before Turkey was 
a belligerent, with the Trubetskoi memo- 
randum which contemplated a possible Rus- 
sian naval base on the Dardanelles. A month 
later Sazonov, the Russian foreign minister, 
informed the French that while the Turks 
might keep Constantinople, Russia would 
require a naval base at Biiyiikdere on the 
Bosphorus. By late 1914 Tsar Nicholas II 
was speaking of confining the Turks to 
Anatolia “with Ankara or Konya as their 
capital,” while a special imperial committee 
on war aims envisioned taking for Russia 
a deep zone on both sides of the Bosphorus, 
together with Adrianople, Gallipoli, the 
Troiad, and some Aegean islands. Simul- 
taneously, a Russian foreign ministry official 
posited a Russian-influenced Armenia, in- 
cluding Cilicia. 

Diplomatic negotiations to achieve these 
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objectives reached their peak in 1915 and 
1916, while debate in the Duma produced 
such ringing declarations as ‘““The Straits 
and Tsargrad must be ours, and only ours!” 
Wary of Greek participation in the Galli- 
poli campaign and of a possible new Greek 
Byzantium, Sazonov on March 4, 1915, de- 
manded of his Allies recognition that Con- 
stantinople and all European Turkey to the 
Enos-Midya line must be Russian, as well 
as a chunk of the Asiatic coast of the Bos- 
phorus and Imbros and Tenedos. Britain 
and France accepted this. In return, Russia 
acquiesced in their claims south of the 
Taurus, and gave up her Cilician claim to 
France. Expecting Constantinople to fall 
to British attack in 1915, the Russians ap- 
pointed a high commissioner for the occu- 
pation government of the city, and even 
tried to relegate France to Pera-Galata and 
Britain to Uskiidar while keeping the old 
city in their own hands. 

In 1916 the Sykes-Picot agreement, al- 
ready negotiated between France and Brit- 
ain, had to be squared with Sazonov. He 
accepted these Anglo-French dispositions 
for carving up Asiatic Turkey if France 
would yield to Russia her claim to Kurdis- 
tan adjacent to Iran, and take the Sivas- 
Kayseri-Harput triangle instead. Russia also 
demanded the right to annex the Black Sea 
coast to a point west of Trabzon. The prom- 
ise of Izmir to Italy was however blocked 
by Russia until after the March, 1917 revo- 
lution; Izmir was uncomfortably close to 
the Straits. 

Professor Smith’s account is a workman- 
like diplomatic history, originally a Har- 
vard dissertation, which utilizes all available 
published Russian documents. There are a 
good many of these, dating well into 1916. 
British and French archives are not yet open 
for this period, so the complete history of 
Allied diplomacy cannot yet be written. 
The author has not attempted to exploit 
the German records for these years which 
are now available on microfilm, nor does he 
refer to the restricted number of documents 
on the Constantinople agreement of 1915 
and the Sykes-Picot agreement published 
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four years ago by the British Government. 
He uses a number of important memoirs, 
although those of Cemal and Talaat are not 
included. But the merit of this book is that 
it presents a sound and connected analysis 
of the Russian documents, few of which are 
available in English although many are 
translated into German and French. Nearly 
forty pages of notes at the end provide docu- 


mentation. There are, regrettably, no maps. 
@ Roperic H. Davison is Professor of Middle East- 
ern history and European diplomatic history at The 
George Washington University. 


Humor IN Earty Istam, by Franz Rosen- 
thal. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1956. 154 pages; 
plates. Gld. 22/ 


Reviewed by Moshe Perlmann 


Dr. Rosenthal calls his new book “a fur- 
ther installment of my studies on significant 
aspects of Muslim man. . . . Translations 
take up more space than my own remarks.” 
The former occupy almost three times as 
much space (pp. 36-121) as the latter (pp. 
1-355). 

The approach is not the literary-esthetical 
(e.g. classification of motifs) but the histori- 
cal. By sifting the material historically, the 
conclusion is reached that Ash‘ab_ the 
Greedy is described in the sources as the 
chief early exponent of the genre of humor 
in the widest sense, from pranks through wit- 
ticism and puns to subtler manifestations. 
The data about him are scrupulously col- 
lected and analyzed, especially a selection of 
K. al-Aghani (XVII, pp. 82-105). The his- 
torical figure of the entertainer of Medina 
and Baghdad who lived from the close of 
the seventh century through three score and 
ten years of the eighth is separated from 
the Ash‘ab legend which shows a frivolous 
slant against political and religious powers, 
pro-Alid innuendo, misapplication of scrip- 
tural verses, and jokes about traditions. 
Thus, on page 29: 


“TI was told by Nafi‘ on the authority of Ibn 
‘Umar that the Messenger of God said: ‘A 
man in whom there are found two qualities 
belongs to God’s chosen friends.’ . . . Asked 


what the two qualities were, Ash‘ab re- 
any ‘Nafi‘ had forgotten the one, and I 
1ave forgotten the other.’ ” 


The legend betrays the moods of an urban 
and middle-class milieu with deep roots in 
the older civilization of Hellenism-impreg- 
nated Persian Mesopotamia. This legend, 
this series of stories, “‘a peg to hang all kinds 
of jokes on” shows “that ever since the early 
years of Islam, Near Easterners have re- 
sponded to the deep-rooted human experi- 
ence of the comic similarly to ourselves.” 
(Pp. 35): 

The stories are meticulously translated 
and annotated with the amazing erudition 
one is wont to expect from the author. The 
need for interpretation more often than not 
destroys the story. Some of these stories are 
Ash‘abiana, but not humor. The whole is 
rather a contribution to Islamics. The im- 
mediate enjoyment of humor is rather lim- 
ited. 

The student will find the index “of se- 
lected rare or explained Arab words” (pp. 
142-146) and the appendix, on laughter as 
discussed in medieval Arabic works (pp. 132- 
138), both rewarding. Indeed, one might 
wish to see the original text of the stories 
included in such a volume; its nature would 
fully justify the inclusion of the Arabic text 
which would throw into relief the achieve- 
ments of the book as a whole, as a real con- 
tribution to the history of humor lore in 
Arabic in the eighth and ninth centuries. 
The plates give a selection of humorous 
scenes from works of Islamic art. 

@ MosHe PERLMANN teaches at Harvard University. 


Tue Lire of MUHAMMAD, a Translation of 
Ibn Ishaq’s Sirat Rasul Allah, by Alfred 
Guillaume. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 813 pages; index. 63s. 


Reviewed by Dwight M. Donaldson 


At last we have in English the definitive 
text for a discriminating study of the life of 
Muhammad. Like Canon Streeter’s The 
Four Gospels, it points both fore and aft. 

Ibn Ishaq, who died in the middle of the 
second century of the Muslim era, had ac- 








cess to the very earliest biographical ma- 
terial, notably the notes of Aban (A.H. 
20-100), son of the Caliph ‘Uthman, and the 
records of ‘Urwa (A.H. 23-94), the grandson 
of Abu Bakr. As another source of informa- 
tion he had the accounts given by Wabb ibn 
Munabbih (A.H. 34-110). We learn that 
Wabb was of Jewish origin, and that his 
Kitab al-Mubtada “lies behind the Muslim 
version of the lives of the prophets and 
other biblical stories.” 

After the death of Muhammad the spread 
of Islam was in the nature of a rapid con- 
quest, and it is not surprising that the 
chronicles that appeared in the third gen- 
eration dealt for the most part with the 
military campaigns of the time. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that “at the end 
of the first century, or some years before 
A.H. 100, the main facts about the prophet’s 
life were written down much as we have 
them in later works.” It is also interesting 
to observe that the very early traditionists 
“had little or no use for isnads,” which were 
those artificial lines of transmission that 
soon became conventionalized, and that 
were employed impressively by their suc- 
cessors. 

Ibn Ishaq’s compilation of the life of 
Muhammad is now known primarily by a 
recension prepared by Ibn Hisham, who 
died in 833 A.D., 63 years after Ibn Ishaq. 
Of real value in present-day critical study is 
Ibn Hisham’s careful discrimination of his 
own comments from the statements given on 
the authority of Ibn Ishaq. To present the 
work of Ibn Ishaq more as a unity in his 
translation, Professor Guillaume gives Ibn 
Hisham’s additions as separate notes, which 
he has arranged conveniently at the end of 
the volume (pp. 691-798). 

A second source of information is given 
in the frequent quotations from Ibn Ishaq’s 
Sirat Rasul Allah that appear in the writ- 
ings of the famous commentator on the 
Quran, Abu Ja‘far Tabari, who died in g22 
A.D., about go years later than Ibn Hisham. 
To these numerous quotations Professor 
Guillaume has provided helpful references 
in the footnotes to the text. 
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Professor Guillaume has in fact made 
available a documentary study in English 
of the life of Muhammad for students of 
the Prophet. While Ibn Hisham’s recension 
of the Sirat Rasul Allah has been translated 
in German by G. Weil, in his Das Leben 
Mohammed (2 vols, Stuttgart, 1894), in 
Professor Guillaume’s English translation 
he has taken advantage of the research of 
more recent scholars, with the result that he 
now presents in one comprehensive study 
practically all that was known and said 
about the prophet Muhammad during the 
first Muslim century. 

The celebrated traditionists, whose works 
appeared mainly in the third Muslim cen- 
tury, confirm for the most part the biograph- 
ical material about Muhammad that is 
given by Ibn Ishaq. But there were political, 
pietistic, and mystical tendencies develop- 
ing, along with aggressive sectarian move- 
ments. These operated in connection with 
many conflicting interests in the widespread 
Muslim Empire, and led to confusion, mul- 
tiplication, and over-specification with re- 
gard to sayings of the Prophet, or note- 
worthy comments about him. There was 
such unrestrained amplification of these 
traditions that al-Bukhari, writing in the 
third Century of Islam, found it exceedingly 
difficult to distinguish the one-tenth which 
he considered valid from the nine-tenths 
that he regarded as false or doubtful. 

Professor Guillaume’s translation with its 
critical apparatus and excellent indices, is 
exceedingly timely, for Muslim scholars 
themselves are now engaged in a more 
scientific study of the Quran and in a “re- 
orientation of Islamic thought.” Sayyid 
Abdul Latif of the Osmania University, 
author of The Concept of Society in Islam, 
has published recently a brochure entitled 
The Mind al-Quran Builds. The Academy 
of Islamic Studies in Hyderabad, Deccan, 
has suggested the need for “a fresh exami- 
nation of the Hadith literature.” Iran’s 
present Minister to India has published an 
exhaustive study of the figures of speech 
employed in the Quran, in Persian. These 
Muslim writers and others will find Profes- 
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sor Guillaume’s translation a valuable ad- 
dition to their libraries. 

Also, readers who are beginning their 
study of Islam will find a valuable use for 
the “Index of Subjects” in the book, for it 
covers not only the outstanding events in 
Muhammad’s life, but indicates circum- 
stances that had to do with sociological and 
ethical questions. For instance, the refer- 
ences given under the heading “Taboos,” 
are interesting and revealing, and the de- 
scriptions of “Muhammad’s raiding parties” 
show how easily the end in view was 
thought to justify the means. Also what this 
most authoritative life of Muhammad has 
to say about ‘“Muhammad’s wives” (pp. 792- 
794) shows that Western biographers have 
not been guilty of overstatement, 

@ Dwicut M. DONALDSON, now retired, spent many 
years in the Middle East, in Meshed and at the 
Muslim University of Aligarh. He is the author of 
Studies in Muslim Ethics (1953) and The Shiite 


Religion (1933). He was lately pastor of a church in 
Birmingham, Alabama. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MOopERN ARABIC, by 
R. Bayly Winder and Farhat J. Ziadeh. 
Princeton: Princeton University Dupli- 
cating Bureau, 1955. 331 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Arnold C. Satterthwait 


Here is a classroom textbook designed to 
give a basic ability in reading and translat- 
ing “modern literary Arabic.” Emphasis is 
placed on current journalistic style; the 
book does not handle the modern spoken 
language, which differs markedly from the 
language of this text. 

The first section covers pronunciation 
and orthography, and includes a good tra- 
ditional presentation of the general gram- 
matical structure of Arabic. This is fol- 
lowed by 28 chapters, each consisting of an 
illustrative text in Arabic with a parallel 
translation and a running grammatical 
commentary. A practice text similar to the 
illustrative text supplies additional reading 
material. The only exercises are sentences 
for translation. Appendices of extensive 
verbal paradigms, a vocabulary list of verbs 


with prepositions, and a glossary of Arabic 
grammatical! terms complete the book. 

Over half the Arabic texts deal with poli- 
tics, history and biography. The remainder 
cover religion, travel, home life, etc. Their 
style is pleasant, simple and modern. The 
parallel translations are a commendable 
feature, serving to keep the student’s atten- 
tion on reading for comprehension and 
speed. 

The authors have succeeded in limiting 
the vocabulary to 1,011 items, without inter- 
fering with smoothness. Treatment of pro- 
nunciation is based on a reasonably sound 
phonetic background. A written description, 
however, can never be more than minimally 
satisfactory. This is especially true for 
Arabic, which presents a very difficult set of 
pronunciation problems. In this book omis- 
sions of statements concerning stress and 
elision make it impossible to acquire even a 
minimally acceptable pronunciation by self- 
study. 

Serious criticism may be brought against 
the authors’ treatment of the grammatical 
features of the language. It appears that 
they have had little experience in original 
descriptive analysis of any language other 
than Arabic. They have approached the 
problem of linguistic description by com- 
bining the grammatical statements of two 
schools of grammar, the Islamic and the 
European. The attempt, unsupported by 
sufficient experience in descriptive analyti- 
cal work, has led to incomplete assimilation 
of their statements. The result may confuse 
the student rather than help him. Tradi- 
tional terminology, frequently loosely de- 
fined in its special application to Arabic 
grammatical structure, will increase the 
confusion. 

The analysis is presented through specific 
descriptions of elements in the preceding 
illustrative text. The pertinent points are 
frequently repeated word for word; the re- 
sult is a running commentary of consider- 
able length treating specific utterances, with 
an occasional note summarizing the im- 
portant points already covered. Esthetically, 
I myself prefer short concise summaries, 
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with many examples; the instructor then 
supplies the commentary. 

The structure of the language is treated 
in terms of spelling. An alternative ap- 
proach would describe the language in 
terms of pronunciation through a phonemic 
transcription, The orthographical problem 
would then be treated separately as a repre- 
sentation of the pronunciation in writing. 

Despite the above criticisms this textbook 
incorporates a number of features superior 
to those found in similar books. The textual 
material is broad in coverage, interesting in 
subject matter, and appealing in style. 
Finally, the extensive verb paradigms in the 
appendix are most welcome. This is a text- 
book which recommends itself to the con- 
sideration of any teacher of modern literary 
Arabic. 

@ ArNotp C. SATTERTHWAIT is a linguist who has 
specialized in the problems of teaching modern 


spoken and written Arabic for the Arabian Ameri- 
can Oil Co. 


ARAB WORLD 


BEHIND THE MODERN SupDaAN, by H. C. Jack- 
son. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1956. 
226 pages. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Peter M. Holt 


This book is a continuation of Mr. Jack- 
son’s memoirs and reflections, the first in- 
stalment of which was Sudan Ways and 
Days. The present work is divided into 
three sections dealing respectively with the 
opening days of the Condominium, the ad- 
ministration and the people, and the rela- 
tions of Britain, Egypt and the Sudan. 

The freshest and most interesting parts 
of the book are those recounting the experi- 
ences of the author and his colleagues. He 
describes the hardships and perils which the 
British officials of his generation endured 
as they opened up the vast regions of the 
South and gradually established order 
throughout the country. His lively, impres- 
sionistic narrative conveys to the reader a 
vivid picture of the southern Sudan. He 
gives some personal reminiscences of Zubeir 
Pasha, the Sudanese who in the 19th century 
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built up a slave army and conquered the 
Bahr al-Ghazal and Darfur. Although Mr. 
Jackson was not in Khartoum when the 
disturbances of 1924 took place, he knew 
the men who had to deal with them and 
describes the turmoil when a mutiny of 
Egyptian and Sudanese troops menaced the 
capital. 

The book, however, does not stop at a 
mere relation of the lives and adventures 
of the British political officers in the Sudan. 
It was written in 1955, when the Sudanese 
had attained self-government but not self- 
determination. A party formally pledged to 
unity with Egypt held the majority in the 
Sudanese parliament and formed the min- 
istry. The British Political Service had 
ceased to exist. It seemed as if the achieve- 
ments of the British were being obliterated 
and forgotten. This book is in a sense a 
memorial volume, placing on record the 
ideals and methods of men like Mr. Jackson, 
who “worked to bring justice, security and 
peace to communities disrupted by years of 
war.” The progress was not achieved with- 
out sacrifice: the author describes some of 
the occasions on which the cost in lives was 
high, as the deaths of 45 men on an expedi- 
tion to map the eastern frontier of the 
Sudan in 1901, the murder of Scott-Barbour 
by the Dinka in 1902, and the Wad al- 
Haboba incident of 1908, when Scott-Mon- 
crieff and his Egyptian assistant, Monam- 
med Sherif, were killed. 

The contribution that the British-con- 
trolled administration of the Condominium 
made to the modern Sudan was real and 
important, but some statements the author 
makes about administrative developments 
are open to question. Thus, speaking about 
the period 1924-36, he says: “Under British 
guidance and inspiration the Sudanese pro- 
gressed rapidly toward Home Rule.” (p. 
210). In fact the first step. toward Home 
Rule came in 1944, when the Advisory 
Council for the Northern Sudan was inau- 
gurated. In the earlier period a series of 
ordinances was passed which conferred judi- 
cial and later executive powers on northern 
sheikhs and southern chiefs, but these were 
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purely local and tribal in scope and did not 
constitute Home Rule in the usual sense. 
An account of these ordinances is con- 
cluded with the rather misleading com- 
ment: “The Sudanese so on their way 
to self-determination” (p. 85). When self- 
determination came, a quarter-century after 
the last of these ordinances, it was the result 
of a different administrative development 
motivated by new political circumstances 
and had little or no historical continuity 
with these experiments in indirect rule. 

To some extent this book is a tract 
against Egyptian influence in the Sudan. 
This aspect is particularly noticeable in 
the third section, which recapitulates some 
of the sorer points in Anglo-Egyptian rela- 
tions over the Sudan—the clash between 
Khedive Abbas Hilmi and Kitchener in 
1894, the 1900 mutiny in Omdurman, the 
1924 disturbances which led to the abolition 
of the Condominium in all but name, and 
relations between Egypt and the Sudanese 
after the Army Revolution of 1952. Here 
the writer gives the traditional British off- 
cial’s point of view. It is, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, partisan and fails to do justice 
either to the Egyptian case or to the astute 
tenacity of Sudanese nationalism. It is, how- 
ever, valuable to have explicitly put on rec- 
ord the opinions which have been so widely 
held. 


@Prerer M. Hott, formerly Sudan Government 
archivist, is now a lecturer in Middle Eastern His- 
tory at the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London. 


WINGATE OF THE SUDAN, by Ronald Win- 
gate. London: John Murray, 1955. 274 
pages. 215. 


Reviewed by Muhammad Sabry 


This is a capital work, equal in import- 
ance to Lord Cromer’s Modern Egypt, but 
on the whole less tendentious, based both 
on facts and on an adequate interpretation 
of those facts. There is considerable con- 
trast between the two works in structure 
and significance. Cromer’s book prepared 
the way for the legend of the maker of mod- 


ern Egypt. Wingate may justly be called the 
maker not of the Sudan but of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, as is exactly indicated in 
the book’s subtitle. 

In his Introduction, “Egypt up to 1863,” 
the author says ‘““The administration of the 
Governors-General of Mehmet Ali from 
1823 was certainly harsh, but it was success- 
ful and certainly better than the chaos of 
misrule of the numerous warring petty Sul- 
tans and Tribes.” From the beginning we 
see that Wingate is the first English states- 
man who recognized the merits of the Egyp- 
tian administration, and tries to be impar- 
tial. 

The first chapter deals with the Khedive 
Isma‘il and the British occupation of Egypt 
(1863-1883). Occasionally we perceive a bias 
or small prejudice. For example, the author 
observes that “it has been said that England 
acquired her Empire in a fit of absence of 
mind,” and “this sweeping statement, if not 
altogether true, is correct to the extent that 
the Empire was not the result of an im- 
perial dream of an ideal or of rapacity.” 
In his opinion the Empire was not the re- 
sult of premeditated action, and in this way 
he discharges England of any commitment 
or responsibility in the British intervention 
in Egypt and the Egyptian Revolution of 
1882: “Arabi had undoubtedly used as part 
of his campaign the slogan of the Faith in 
danger, a cry which in Islamic countries is 
only too likely to lead to fanaticism and 
bloodshed. Indeed in various parts of the 
country, particularly in Alexandria, murder 
and riots did break out and thousands of 
Christians fled for asylum abroad.” Wingate 
recognizes the fact that the Alexandria riots 
were exaggerated to justify a foreign inter- 
vention, when he says: “It has been related 
how maladministration and extravagance 
had caused British armed intervention for 
reasons which, if not regarded as valid now, 
were nevertheless regarded as perfectly valid 
at the time.” (p. 259). This masterly indirect 
way of following the truth is frequent in 
the book and we can give Wingate great 
credit for it. 

Wingate also acknowledges the distortion 
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by historians writing in English of the mis- 
government of the Sudan by Egyptian ad- 
ministrators. He even admits that the “Gov- 
ernment of Terror’ instituted by General 
Gordon in 1878 to curb the slave-trade, was 
responsible for the Mahdi revolt. He says: 
“Muhammad Ahmad appeared at the cru- 
cial moment when the ruler of Egypt was 
obviously under the influence of infidels 
and foreigners, when another infidel (Gor- 
don), who had done more than anyone to 
damage the slave-trade, had just departed.” 
(p. 27). Wingate even goes so far as to call 
Egyptian policy in the Sudan “the first at- 
tempt of what was indeed a civilized power 
to penetrate and administer savage Africa.” 
His book is a real contribution to African 
history. 


@ MunammMan Sasry is director emeritus, Institutu 
des Archives et des Bibliothequés, Cairo University. 


ISRAEL 
KipsputTz: VENTURE IN Utopia, by Melford 
E. Spiro. Cambridge: Harvard University 


Press, 1956. 252 pages. $4.50. 


) 
Reviewed by Paul Lunt 


Chis painstaking anthropological study 
of a collective settlement (kibbutz) in Israel 
is the result of nearly a year of field work 
during which the author became a partici- 
pating member (chaver) of the settlement. 
The publication was originally intended as 
a historical and ethnographic introduction 
to a larger personality study. The present 
work is therefore more comprehensive than 
detailed, dealing principally with the kib- 
butz and its operation. 

rhere are three types of cooperative agri- 
cultural villages in Israel. Of these, the kib- 
butz represents the most drastic departure 
from traditional individualistic farming. All 
village property, with but few exceptions, 
is collectively owned. Living arrangements 
are organized mostly on a collective basis 
with common dining halls, common bath- 
ing facilities, and arrangements for the col- 
lective rearing of children. Insofar as is pos- 
sible the program envisions a community in 
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which all essential interests of life are co- 
operatively satisfied. 

Kiryat Yedidim is the fictitious name 
given to the kibbutz studies by the author. 
Its founders, predominantly of Polish ori- 
gin, migrated to Palestine as young people 
in 1920. Some ninety immigrants in their 
late teens arrived in the country with little 
conception of what the new land would be 
like. One year later these dedicated youths 
became the founders of Kiryat Yedidim. 

Today the population of the village is ap- 
proximately five hundred, spanning three 
generations. About half of the inhabitants 
are adults, most of them migrants from 
Eastern Europe. Most of the remaining 
chaverim are sabras or native Jewish Isra- 
elis, and the majority of these are members 
of the Movement from Tel Aviv and other 
Israeli cities. 

The author describes the kibbutz as 
similar in many respects to a large family. 
Many decisions that in most societies are 
made within the family are made, in Kiryat 
Yedidim, at the town meeting. Should the 
student be sent to study in the city? What is 
the meaning of a recent political event for 
the future of the kibbutz? These and similar 
questions are brought before the town meet- 
ing, which also functions as a sort of in- 
formal court of law. Refusal to accept an 
official decision of the kibbutz or a violation 
of some part of the accepted moral code is 
first brought before the town meeting. 

Town meetings were attended regularly 
in the past, but lately attendance has been 
falling off. In 1951 less than 50% partici- 
pated. This indifference to social responsi- 
bility is regarded as a serious threat to the 
Kir-Yat Yedidim as originally inspired. Fur- 
ther alarm is expressed over an increasing 
inclination toward the acquisition of pri- 
vate property. In the past there was no pri- 
vate property in the village, but its mem- 
bers have been allowed to own such objects 
as fountain pens and books, and some now 
feel no guilt in the possession of a radio or 
even an automobile. An increasing desire 


for privacy has also caused some concern. In 
the past the dining room was filled during 
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evenings with people enjoying cultural and 
recreational activities. Today the chaverin 
prefer their own rooms alone with their 
families. 

Dr. Spiro has treated the kibbutz ideology 
thoroughly. The work might have been 
more useful, however, if more attention had 
been given to how it actually operates. More 
might have been said about the behavior of 
different segments of society; the younger 
generations as compared to the founders, 
the men and women, the immigrants from 
Eastern Europe and those from the cities of 
Israel. It is hoped that these will be dis- 
cussed in the larger work when it is pub- 
lished. 

@Pavut Lunt is Chairman of the North African 


Project, School of Advanced International Studies, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


TURKEY 
THe Lycian SHore, by Freya Stark. New 
York: Harcourt Brace, 1956. 177 pages; 
chronology, references, index to 203. 
$6.50. 
Reviewed by William Spencer 


Freya Stark’s new work continues the 
story she began in Jonia: A Quest (1954) of 
the classical lands now encompassed by 
modern Turkey. Her “quest” in The Lycian 
Shore is the tombs and forgotten cities of 
ancient Caria and Lycia. Her course is set 
along the coast parallel to that of Alexander 
of Macedon, when he set off toward the 
heart of the Persian Empire. The impetus 
for the book, she says, sprang from reading 
about Alexander; “I wished to know what 
[he] found in men’s minds when he marched 
down from the Granicus in 334 B.C.” 

As is inevitable with a mind as active and 
far-ranging as Miss Stark’s, interest in Alex- 
ander’s travels is merely an introduction, 
not only to Alexander’s world, but to 
Roman, Byzantine, Crusader, Seljuk, Vene- 
tian, and Turkish worlds as well. Each chap- 
ter is a compendium of classical history, and 
Miss Stark’s philosophical speculations on 
the past serve to make it almost contem- 
porary. She points out a number of our 


modern traditions—mercenaries, democratic 
federations, the ideal of self-government— 
which originated along the Lycian seaboard. 

The Lycian Shore is loosely organized 
around a sea-voyage Miss Stark made in 
1952 (repeated in 1954) from Izmir (classi- 
cal Smyrna) south to the peninsula opposite 
Rhodes, then east to Tekirova (ancient 
Phaselis) below Antalya, on the Mediterra- 
nean. En route she touches at the Greek 
islands of Chios, Samos, Cos, Patmos, and 
Calymnos, all familiar in Aegean history, 
and from these proceeds from anchorage to 
anchorage, occasionally turning inland to 
visit some swamp-shuttered Lycian ruin. 
Except for Halicarnassus, the Lycian cities 
are largely unfamiliar to the general reader, 
and even in Alexander’s day Lycia was a 
remote province. The voyage was under- 
taken in Elfin, a motor-sailor chartered by 
David Balfour, British Consul at Izmir, and 
carrying a Turkish crew of two. This re- 
viewer's only criticism of the book’s organi- 
zation is geographical. Miss Stark speaks of 
Rhodes, but does not visit it, and a valuable 
contrast is lost between Rhodes and the 
Rhodian hinterland, whence the city drew 
her strength. It also seems unfortunate that 
her book ends abruptly, before Antalya; the 
rest of Alexander’s road, all the way to 
Issus and his first contact with the Orient, 
is equally important to an understanding 
of the Macedonian. 

In style, tone, and character The Lycian 
Shore is magnificent. Miss Stark has made a 
major contribution to travel literature in 
the “plaiting of a double strand” which 
unites past and present and guides the 
reader simultaneously along both. She says: 
“In our age, when even Cinerama can seem 
to reproduce physical features of the known 
lands, the art of words may fill out the 
meaning of space with something of its 
substance in time. In Turkey particularly, 
a journey without history is like a portrait 
without wrinkles.” 

Many of the Lycian cities are literally 
yanked from obscurity, and Miss Stark in- 
variably finds an anecdote to make the 
reader see them as Alexander did. The 
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Lycian federation was the world’s first sys- 
tem of proportional representation; Xan- 
thus headed the federation of cities, and so 
important was their liberty to. them that 
the Xanthians burned the city and them- 
selves rather than accept clemency offered 
by the besieging Roman army. In a happier 
vein is her story of the race between Venice 
and Bari for possession of the bones of St. 
Nicholas, then (1087) kept by “three poor 
monks” at Myra in Lycia. The merchants 
of Bari won the race to abduct the saint’s 
bones, and ever since have carried him in 
effigy on his feast day. Defeated Venice took 
home another set of bores, supposedly be- 
longing to the saint’s uncle. As Miss Stark 
observes, “It makes a more cheerful life 
than the deserted thickets of Myra.” 

The author has much to say on the mod- 
ern descendants of Lycia, and on her travel- 
ing companions—D. B. (Balfour), who 
“hated to have his ruins all messed up with 
people”; Mehmet the cook, who thought 
all housework the property of women and 
refused to dust while she sat writing in her 
notebook; and Hiiseyin the skipper, a 
Cretan Turk (“if such were possible”) and 
his stories of his childhood among pirates. 
She comments lucidly on the Yiiriiks (Turk- 
ish nomads) of the area. Civilization should 
be criticized, she says, for requiring all peo- 
ples to be productive; the nomad’s “sense 
of the greater size of the world” gives him 
stature, dignity, a free soul. Although Ana- 
tolia is populated with overlays of many 
alien strains, Miss Stark notes certain funda- 
mental similarities between Lycians and the 
Turks of Lycia, their solid grace, their pride, 
their independent spirit. Her many excel- 
lent photographs are visual evidence of this 
relationship. 


@ WittiAM Spencer, Assistant Editor of the Middle 
East Journal, followed Alexander’s road in 1955. 
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idea of history held by nations of the Near East, 
including Christianity and Islam. 

A Short History of Ambergris by the Arabs and 
Chinese in the Indian Ocean, by Kentaro Yamada. 
Osaka: Institute of World Economics, Kinki Uni- 
versity, 1955-1956. 58 pages. No price indicated. 
I'wo pamphlets. 

A Survey of Islamic Astronomical Tables, by E. S. 
Kennedy. Philadelphia: American Philosophical 
Society, 1956. 54 pages. $1.50. 

Three Historical Essays, by George Atiyeh. Beirut: 
Dar al-Nashr li-l-Jama‘iyyin, 1956, 203 pages. No 
price indicated. (In Arabic). Essays on “The Po- 
sition of Syria in Mediterranean Civilization”; 
“Phoenicia and Greece before Alexander’; and 
“Lucian of Samosata: Man of Philosophy.” 


Linguistics, Literature 


‘Arabiya, by J. Fiick. Transl. by C. Denizeau. Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1956. 252 pages. DM 
19.20. A philological study in the history and style 
of Arabic. 

The Diaries of Theodore Herzl, ed. and transl. by 
Marvin Lowenthal. New York: Dial Press, 1956. 
522 pages. $7.50. Covers the period 1895-1904 in 
the life of the Viennese journalist and founder 
of Zionism 

Dictionnaire Pratique Francais-Arabe, by Farid 
Fahmy and Youssef Chlala. Alexandria, Egypt: 
Richard Azoury, 1956. 795 pages; supplement 
(Arabic to French) 77 pages. No price indicated. 
(In French and Arabic). A dictionary for students 
of law, commerce, and finance. 

Saladin, by A. Champdor. Leiden: E, J. Brill, 1956. 
368 pages. f 9.55. (In French). A biography. 

A Turkish-English Dictionary, by H. C. Hony and 
Fahir Iz. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956. 432 pages. $5.60. A second edition that in- 
cludes words and phrases in Turkish overlooked 
in the first. 


Religion 


The Quran, transl. by N. J. Dawood. Baltimore: 
Penguin Books. 1956. 428 pages. 95¢. A new trans- 
lation 

The Qumran Community, by Charles T. Fritsch. 
New York: MacMillan, 1956. 127 pages; biblio., 
index to 147. $3.25. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Africa’s Challenge to America, by Chester Bowles. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 

A Constitution for Pakistan, by Herbert Feldman. 
New York: Oxford University Press. A detailed 
analysis of the Pakistan constitution. 


A Crackle of Thorns, by Sir Alec S. Kirkbride. Lon- 
don: John Murray. Personal experiences of a 
leading British advisor in the Middle East. 

The Dead Sea Scriptures, transl. by Theodore H. 
Gaster. New York: Doubleday. The first complete 
English translation of the Scrolls. 

Decorative Art of Asia and Egypt, by Helmut Th. 
Bossert. New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 

Eternal India, by Alfred Nawrath. New York: Crown. 
Art reproductions and photographs. 

Friends and Fellow-Students, by Thomas Bruce 
Morgan. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. The 
story of the 12 UCLA students who went to India 
as participants in Project India, sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. 

Gallipoli, by Alan Moorehead. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Himalaya Barbary, by Christoph von Furer-Haimen- 
dorf. New York: Abelard-Schuman. An anthro- 
pologist’s report on India’s north border tribes. 

The Indian Capital Market, by V. R. Cirvante. New 
York: Oxford University Press. A study of the dy- 
namic aspects of development of underdeveloped 
countries. 

Indo-Scythian Studies: Khotanese Texts, vol. III, 
by H. W. Bailey. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 

Islamic Art, Introd. by Ralph P. Wilson. New York: 
MacMillan, 1956. 100 color plates. A revised edi- 
tion of Oriental Art. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, by Frank Moraes. New York: 
MacMillan. A biography. 

Lokamanya Tilak, by D. V. Tahmankar. London: 
John Murray. A biography of an early Indian na- 
tionalist leader. 

Marriage and Family in India, by K. M. Kapadia. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill. The history of polygny and 
polyandry in Hindu and Muslim societies, 

Ocean of Fire, by Robert Christopher. New York: 
Rand McNally. Record of a visit to the Sahara 
Desert and south to Timbuktu. 

Queen of the East, by Alexander Baron. New York: 
Ives Washburn. A novel about Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra. 

Sahara Adventure, by Philip Diolé. New York: 
Messner. Travels in the Fezzan, by a well-known 
underwater explorer. 

Saints of the Sind, by Peter Mayne. New York: 
Doubleday. A book about the numerous saints of 
the Sind region in lower Pakistan. 

A Treasury of Asian Literature, ed. John D. Yohan- 
nan. New York: John Day. 

Turkey in My Time, by Ahmet Emin Yalman., Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press. Recollections 
of Turkish politics since World War I, by a 
prominent Istanbul newspaper editor. 

Turkism and the Soviets, by Col. Hostetler. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 

The Unfaithful Wife, by Jules Roy. New York: 
Knopf. A novel set in North Africa. 
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Prepared by Sidney Glazer. 


With contributions from: Ernest Dawn, Richard Ettinghausen, Charles A. Ferguson, 
Sidney Glazer, Louis A. Leopold, Bernard Lewis, M. Perlmann, C. Rabin, W. Spencer. 

Note: It is the aim of the Bibliography to present a selective and annotated listing of 
periodical material dealing with the Middle East since the rise of Islam. In order to avoid 
unwarranted duplication of bibliographies already dealing with certain aspects and por- 
tions of the area, the material included will cover only North Africa and Muslim Spain, 
the Arab World, Ethiopia and Eritrea, Turkey, the Transcaucasian states of the Soviet 
Union, Iran, Afghanistan, and Turkestan. An attempt is made to survey all periodicals of 
importance in these fields. The ancient Near East and Byzantium are excluded; so also 
Zionism, Palestine, and Israel in view of the current, cumulative bibliography on this 
field: Palestine and Zionism, a publication of the Zionist Archives and Library, New York. 

It would be appreciated if authors of articles appropriate to the Bibliography would 
send reprints or notices of such articles to: Bibliography Editor, The Middle East Journal, 





1761 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


For list of abbreviations, see page 464. For list of periodicals reviewed, see page 465. 





GEOGRAPHY 


(General, description, travel, natural 
history, geology) 


9078 COBOS, ANTONIO. “Nuevos datos para el 
conocimiento de los ‘coleoptera buprestidae’ en la 
zona espafiola de Marruecos.” Tamuda 3, no. 2 
(1955) 197-230. The author describes several new 
species of insects discovered during a recent field 
trip. 

9079 CODRAI, RONALD. “Desert sheikdoms of 
Arabia's pirate coast.” Natl. Geog. Mag. 110 (Jl 
56) 65-104. Illustrated account of Trucial Oman’s 
principalities, with special attention to Dibai. 

go8o0 DE BAER, O. R. “The Cambridge expedition 
to Afghanistan, 1955.” R.C.A.J. 43 (Ap '56) 121-5. 
A group of English university students sought 
permission to enter and study the Wakhan valley. 
Since they didn’t obtain it, they went to Badakh- 
shan instead. 

9081 LONGRIGG, S. H. “Ibn Batuta.” Arab World 
27 (Ap °56) 21-5. Admiring account of the 14th 
cent, journeys of the man who is “rightly saluted 
as by far the greatest of Muslim travellers, and 
among the foremost of any age or nation.” 

go8e MIKESELL, MARVIN K. “Notes on the dis- 
persal of the dromedary.” Southwestern J. of 
Anthropology (Albuquerque, New Mexico) 2 
(autumn ‘55) 291-45. Discusses the early history 
of the camel and concludes that Arabia was the 
probable place of domestication. 


go83 MUNOZ MEDINA, JOSE MARIA. “Breves 
recorridos botanicos por el marruecos espanol, II.” 
Tamuda 3, no. 2 (1955) 257-71. Data recorded 
during a field trip in 1952. 

g084 PARDO ALCAIDE, ANSELMO. “Sobre una 
captura de ‘elephantulus rozeti’ en la regién de 
Melilla.” Tamuda g, no. 2 (1955) 291-3. Description 
of a newly discovered rodent. 

g085 THOMAS, BENJAMIN E. “Fortress city of 
Constantine, Algeria.” Scientific Monthly 81 (S ’55) 
130-7. Popular sketch of one of the oldest cities in 
the world, Its site has been continuously occupied 
from pre-Roman times to the present. Illust. 

9086 THOMAS, BENJAMIN E. “Motoring in the 
Sahara: the French raids of 1951-1953.” Econ. 
Geog. 29 (O '53) 327-39. The French “raids” or 
motor expeditions resulted in much information 
pertinent to the geography and road pattern of 
the western Sahara. 


HISTORY 
(Ancient, medieval) 


9087 AHUJA, Y. D. “Early years of Shaykh ‘iraqi’s 
life.” Islamic Cult. 30 (Ap '56) 95-105. An interest- 
ing and well-documented Sittenbild from the 7th 
cent. A.H. in Persia. 

go88 BECKINGHAM, C. F. “The expansion of 
Islam under the first four caliphs.” Islamic Rev. 
44 (Je '56) 32-4. The Islamic empire grew swiftly 
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because the masses of people were conscious of 
certain defects in contemporary Christianity or 
Zoroastrianism and welcomed a change. The em- 
pire endured because of its skill in governing 
multi-national societies. 

go8g CAHEN, C. “Contribution a I’histoire du 
Diyar Bakr au XIVe siécle.” J.A. 243, no. 1 (1955 
65-100. Based on a Vienna MS. 

gog0 DE LUCENA PAREDES, LUIS SECO. “Nue- 
vas rectificaciones a la historia de los Nasries.” 
al-Andalus 20, no. 2 (1955) 381-405. 

9091 FISCHEL, WALTER J. “The city in Islam.” 
Mid, East. Aff. 7 (Je-J\ 56) 227-32. The urbaniza- 
tion of Islamic society was a major factor in the 
rise of Islamic civilization. “It was the city which 
made Islam the great force it is in world history.” 
The impetus to city-building is attributable less 
to military or political considerations than to the 
new religion of Islam. Mohammed was an urban 
merchant and the Qur’an in terminology and at- 
mosphere reflects the city life of Mecca and 
Medina. 

gog2 FISCHEL, WALTER J. “Ibn Khaldiin’s Au- 
tobiography in the light of external Arabic 
sources.” Studi Orientalistici in Onore di Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida, I (Rome, 1956) 287-308. Extremely 
interesting analysis of these sources which afford 
glimpses inte aspects of Ibn Khaldun’s life that 
the historian, for reasons that can only be con- 
jectured, passed over in silence when he com- 
posed his Autobiography. 

9093 FISCHEL, WALTER J. “Ibn Khaldin’s 
sources for the history of Jengiz Khan and the 
Tatars.” J.4.0.S. 76 (Ap-Je '56) 91-9. Refutes the 
widespread notion that Ibn Khaldiin was primarily 
an historian of Western Islam, Even on a quan- 
titative basis, he devoted far more space and atten- 
tion to the East than he did to North Africa and 
Spain. His history of the Mongols, based on oral 
and written sources, contains much of value for 
an understanding of developments in Central Asia 
up to and including the time of Tamerlane. 

9094 GARCIA FIGUERAS, TOMAS. “Un intento 
no culminado de acuerdo con el sultan de Mar- 
ruecos para extraccién de algunos articulos por los 
puertos de Tetuan, Tanger y Larache (Julio 1779- 
Marzo 1780).” Tamuda 8, no. 2 (1955) 231-56. Eng- 
lish diplomacy in an era of good will prevailing 
between Spain and the Maghreb during the 
reigns of Charles III and Muhammad b. ‘Abdal- 
lah. Well documented. 

9095 HERARDIAN, M. “Interrelations of Etch- 
miadzin and Cilician patriarchal sees.” Armenian 
Rev. g (summer '56) 16-32. Traces in considerable 
detail the developments from the 5th cent. A.D. 
until the present time. 

9096 JAVAD, MUSTAFA. “The ‘ribats’ of Bagh- 
dad.” (in Arabic) Sumer 11, no. 2 (1955) 188-206. 
The influence of these institutions on Islamic cul- 
ture. 
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9097 MASIA DE ROS, ANGELES. “Contribucién 
al conocimiento del censo de poblacién musulmana 
en Catalufia.” Tamuda 3, no. 2 (1955) 282-90. 
Extant documents dating back to 1491, 1497, and 
1515 compiled for census purposes show that Mus- 
lims were still living in the region up to the end 
of the 15th century. Some towns were in fact 
almost all Muslim. 

g098 MUNAJJID, S “The burning of the ‘Umay- 
yad mosque in Dar.ascus in 740 A.H.” (in Arabic). 
Maj. al-Majma‘ al- ‘Ilmi al- ‘Arabi 31 (Ja °56) 
23-34. Christians were accused; they confessed and 
were tortured and executed. The author believes 
there was a conspiracy of emissaries from abroad 
and some local Christians. 

9099 PESCADOR DEL HOYO, M. “Como fué de 
verdad la toma de Granada.” al-Andalus 20, no. 2 
(1955) 283-344. 

gi0o0 PETRUSHEVSKII, I. P. “On the forms of 
peasant feudal dependence in Iran in the 13-14th 
century.” (in Russian). Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 5 (1955) 
96-110. The thesis of this well-documented paper 
is that it was the Mongols who, under their first 
khans, introduced legal prohibitions against 
change of abode by the peasants. 

gi01 PIGULEVSKAIA, N. V. “On the problem of 
Iran’s cities in the early Middle Ages.” (In Rus- 
sian). Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 6 (1955) 72-80. Analyses 
of data dealing with class differences that emerged 
with the rise of feudalism. 

giog SANCHO DE SOPRANIS, HIPOLITO. “No- 
ticias neuvas para la biografia de Cristébal de 
Rojas.” Tamuda 3, no. 2 (1955) 294-302. On the 
famous 16-17th cent. military engineer who de- 
signed fortifications in the Maghreb. 

gi0g WATT, W. MONTGOMERY. “Ideal factors 
in the origin of Islam.” Islamic Quart. 2 (O '55) 
160-74. Uses C. G, Jung’s “archetypes” to explain 
the connection between the concepts of umma 
and rasil and the related Judaeo-Christian con- 
cepts. 

9104 ZHDANKO, T. A. “An historico-ethnographic 
atlas of Middle Asia.” (in Russian) Sov. Etnografia 


1, NO. 3 (1955) 20-9. Discusses criteria. 
See also: 9081. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS 
(Modern) 


gi05 “France in North Africa.” Round Table 183 
(Je '56) 230-5. Offers details for a federation, which 
is regarded as the only realistic solution under 
existing circumstances. 

9106 “Political trends in the Fertile Crescent.” 
World Today 12 (Je '56) 215-22. Nasserism seems 
everywhere to be displacing the traditional politi- 
cal groupings. It has provoked, however, a reac- 
tion in the form of a neo-Arab nationalism, par- 
ticularly in Iraq. If Iraq is to exert a potent 








influence on the other Arab countries, it will have 
to disassociate itself from the Baghdad Pact. 

g107 “What is Algeria?” Islamic Rev. 44 (Je '56) 
13-9. Urges the establishment of a constituent Al- 
gerian assembly directly elected by universal 
suffrage which, as a truly representative body, will 
be ably effectively to negotiate with France and 
define the future relations between the two 
countries. 

91:08 ABDEL-MEGUID, ABDEL-AZIZ. “The im- 
pact of western culture and civilization on the 
Arab world.” Islamic Quart. 2 (D '55) 288-93. A 
resumé of the first steps toward westernization in 
Egypt and Syria, including an interesting passage 
from Jabarti (1756-1825) dealing with a chemistry 
experiment. 

9109 ATYEO, HENRY C. “Arab politics and 
pacts.” Current Hist. 30 (Je '56) 339-46. Israel, 
Russia and the “unreliability” of western support 
and assistance without strings attached are the 
principal factors. 

giio BACAICOA ARNAIZ, DORA. “El pejfion de 
Vélez de la Gomera en 1791.” Tamuda 34, no. 2 
(1955) 173-95. A document addressed to the Span- 
ish minister of state during the war between the 
Spaniards and Moors in 1791 describes the circum- 
stances of the stronghold, supplies, water, etc. 

gi11 BALAFREJ, AHMED. “Morocco plans for 
independence.” For. Aff. 34 (Ap '56) 483-9. A top 
Moroccan politician articulates the hopes, fears, 
and aims of his country now preparing to use its 
newly-gained independence as a “psychological 
spur” which is “indispensable for arousing the 
enthusiasm needed for building a modern state.” 

giit2 BARBOUR, NEVILL. “Spain in Morocco: a 
retrospect.” World Today 12 (Ag '56) 313-21. Al- 
though Spain has handled her relations with 
Morocco more skilfully than has France, as this 
interesting account shows, the immediate prospects 
are not very favorable for several reasons. In the 
more distant future, however, the millenium-old 
contacts between the Spaniards and Moroccans to- 
gether with their common emotional and geo- 
graphical characteristics may well bring and keep 
them closer to one another. 

911g BIRDWOOD, LORD. “A different view of 
the Middle East.” R.C.A.J. 43 (Ap '56) 101-12. The 
author submits some novel ideas for Gt. Britain's 
policy makers, e.g., moving bag and baggage out 
of Egypt and Jordan into Aden and Iraq (to build 
here a large airbase). 

o11g4 ESTREMERA SOLE, INMACULADA. 
“Aprendizaje de un cerrajero marroqui en Es- 
pafia.” Tamuda 3, no. 2 (1955) 273-82. Sidelights 
on the embassy sent to Spain in 1780 by the Sul- 
tan of Morocco Muhammad b. ‘Abdallah describ- 
ing the efforts of a Moroccan locksmith to develop 
his skill there. 

9115 FRYE, RICHARD N. “Islam in the Middle 
East.” Current Hist. 30 (Je '56) 327-31. Only 
through the richness and adaptability of Islamic 
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civilization can the peoples of the Middle East save 
themselves. 

9116 GIANNINI, AMEDEO. “L’accordo anglo- 
iracheno del 1955.” Oriente Mod. 35 (O '55) 425-34- 
This agreement signalizes a new stage in rela- 
tions between Britain and Iraq in that they are 
now set within the framework of the defense of 
the Middle East rather than in the isolated con- 
text of British interests. The agreement is the 
culmination of the policy of concession which 
Britain has been forced to adopt since 1918. 

9117 GORDON, CYRUS H. “The problem of 
Israel.” Current Hist. 30 (Je '56) 347-52. In Arab 
eyes the struggle against Israel is part of the 
larger Arab struggle against the West. The author 
predicts the eventual attempt by Britain to fashion 
a military alliance with Israel. 

9118 HARRIS, CHRISTINA. “Egyptian national- 
ism and the revolution.” World Affairs Q. (Ja '56) 
358-377- 

giig HEYD, URIEL. “A Turkish document con- 
cerning Sabbatai Zvi.” Tarbitz 25 (Ap '56) 337-9. 
Text and translation of a letter written by the 
Grand Vizier in November 1672 when he and Sul- 
tan Mehmed IV were returning from the Polish 
campaign. The document confirms information 
found in contemporary western sources. 

giz0 JERREHIAN, RITA. “From the armistice to 
the treaty of Sevres.” Armenian Rev. g (summer 
56) 123-32. The considerable delay on the part 
of the Allies in determining the fate of the Otto- 
man Empire after the Armistice of Mudros was 
signed on Oct. 30, 1918 had adverse effects on the 
future of Armenia. 

gi21 JULIEN, CHARLES-ANDRE. “Morocco: the 
end of an era.” For. Aff. 34 (Ja 56) 199-211. France 
is urged to cooperate wholeheartedly with Sultan 
Ben Yussef, whom the author regards as firm and 
uncorruptible and enjoying great prestige in the 
Muslim world. By helping him and at the same 
time executing a bold policy in Algeria; peace 
may come to North Africa sooner than now seems 
likely. 

gi2z2 KELLY, J. B. “The Buraimi oasis dispute.” 
Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl '56) 318-26. An account of the 
origins of the question which predated the 
rumored existence of extensive oil deposits in the 
area. The British are opposing the Saudi attempt 
to dominate the southeast corner of Arabia in ac- 
cordance with the traditional strategy-motivated 
policy of safeguarding the shaikhdoms and princi- 
palities from encroachment by others, whether 
Turks, Persians, Egyptians, or Saudi Arabians. 

gi23 LEHRMAN, HAL. “Is an Arab-Israeli war 
inevitable?” Commentary 21 (Mr '56) 210-21. 

g124 LEHRMAN, HAL. “Three weeks in Cairo.” 
Commentary 21 (F ’56) 101-12. 

gi25 LEWIS, BERNARD. “The Middle East reac- 
tion to Soviet pressures.” Mid. East J. 10 (spring 
56) 125-37. Analysis of the advantages the new 
Soviet policy of support of Arab nationalist aspira- 
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tions has over the West’s policy of the status quo. 
Describes the double standard of the Arabs to- 
ward Western and Soviet brands of colonialism. 

9126 LICHTHEIM, GEORGE. “Britain’s tradi- 
tional Mid-East hold fails.” Commentary 21 (Mr 
’56) 222-9. The British position has disintegrated 
because of physical weakness and appeasement 
tendencies based on the futile policy of Anglo- 
Arab cooperation. 

9127 LICHTHEIM, GEORGE. “Nationalism, revo- 
lution, and fantasy in Egypt.” Commentary 21 
(Ja ’56) 33-40. Analysis of the operating principles 
of the Nasser regime and the factors behind the 
arms deal with the Communists. 

gi28 LITTLE, THOMAS R. “The Arab League: 
a reassessment.” Mid. East J. 10 (spring ’56) 138-50. 
The Arab League was foredoomed to failure; its 
charter contained the seeds of division, e.g., into 
Hashimite and anti-Hashimite elements. Never- 
thelesss, the Arab urge toward unity persists and 
the Arab countries remain unwilling to let the 
League die. 

g12g9 LONGRIGG, STEPHEN HEMSLEY. “Oil in 
the Middle East.” Current Hist. 30 (Je '56) 353-9. 
The great need of the area is to establish and 
maintain conditions that will promote the “un- 
troubled production of oil for a long time to 
come in face of elements which if they prevailed 
(would) gravely prejudice or destroy such condi- 
tions.” 

9130 MILLER, A. F. “The bourgeois revolution of 
1908 in Turkey.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 6 
(1955) 29-45. A lively sketch. The revolution failed 
because it never even posed the problems of 
liquidating feudalism and colonialism. 

9131 NOVICHEYV, A. D. “The Menemen revolt in 
Turkey.” (in Russian) Vestnik Leningradsk. Uni- 
versiteta 10 (D °55) 77-91. “Deprived of sound 
proletarian guidance,” peasants and craftsmen 
followed obscurantist leadership in the 1990 re- 
volt. “But on the whole Turkish peasantry out- 
grew the medieval slogans of the clergy.” 

9132 POPE, MARGARET. “Tunisia as a twentieth 
century state.” Arab World 27 (Ap ’56) 7-15. While 
Morocco may have obtained its independence first, 
Tunisia is likely to be the first to have a consti- 
tution democratically drawn up. The article in- 
cludes an account of French attitudes and tech- 
niques in negotiation. 

9133 PRICE, M. PHILIPS. “Tensions in the 
Middle East.” R.C.A.J. 43 (Ap ’56) g2-100. Al- 
though Egypt’s behavior justifies the belief that 
she is the enemy of the West, says Mr. Price, it is 
unwise to treat her as such. Let us “keep our 
heads in spite of provocation.” His suggestions 
for alleviating tensions have either long since been 
adopted or else are unfeasible. 

9134 RUSTOW, DANKWART A. “Defense of the 
Near East.” For. Aff. 34 (Ja '56) 271-86. Examines 
the main factors that give the area strategic value, 


the favorable and unfavorable aspects of regional 
defense, and the nature of the Soviet threat. 

9135 TROUTBECK, SIR JOHN, “Britain in the 
Middle East.” Current Hist. 30 (Je '56) 321-6. 
After a brief survey of past British policy, the 
author concludes that the continuing bitter oppo- 
sition to Britain in the Middle East results from 
the nationalists’ failure to see that British im- 
perialism has all but ceased to exist. 

9136 VATOLINA, L. N. “The growth of national 
consciousness of the peoples of the Arab coun- 
tries (1945-1955). (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 
5 (1955) 58-68. From the Persian Gulf to the 
Atlantic everything is moving in the right direc- 
tion, claims the author. He nowhere mentions 
Palestine. 

9137 WINSLOW, HALL. “Backward and forward 
in Iran.” Mid. East Forum 31 (Je '56) 16-8 ff. A 
study of the operation of the 1954 oil agreement 
which seems to be working satisfactorily according 
to both Iranian and foreign staff members, The 
author concludes: “Iran is on the road to stability, 
but the road is still a dangerous one.” 

See also: 9095, 9149, 9194, 9215. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


(General, finance, commerce, agriculture, 
natural resources, labor, transportation 
and communications) 


9138 “Egypt’s balance of payments, January-June 
1955." Econ. Bull. (Natl. Bank of Egypt, Cairo) 8, 
no. 4 (1955) 259-63. 

“Inland navigation in Egypt.” Econ. Bull. 
8, no. 4 (1955) 264-9. Outlines the possibilities of 
the Nile and the main canals; the competition of 
river transportation with the railways; the in- 
creasing attention being paid to navigation. 

9139 AHRAMOVICH, R. T. “On the position of 
the artisanate in contemporary Afghanistan.” (in 
Russian) Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 4 (1955) 131-4. Foreign 
imports and capitalist relations put an end to 
the medieval artisanate. 

9140 DANZIG, B. N. “The economic position of 
Turkey.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 5 (1955) 
80-95. To relieve her economic crisis Turkey should 
cut down on military expenditures and develop 
trade relations with the eastern bloc. 

9141 DAWOOD, HASSAN A. “Agrarian reform in 
Egypt: a case study.” Current Hist. 30 (Je °56) 
331-8. The counselor of the Egyptian Embassy in 
Washington reports optimistically on the regime’s 
land reform program. 

9142 MAHHOUK, ADNAN. “Recent agricultural 
development and bedouin settlement in Syria.” 
Mid. East. J. 10 (Spring 56) 167-76. The govern- 
ment’s resettlement policy for the bedouin, al- 
though desirable from the standpoint of control, 
may be expected to run into difficulties such as 
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the supposed lack of technical adaptability among 
the bedouin, the traditional contempt for manual 
labor, etc. 

9148 SCOTT-REID, DON, “The Baghdad of to- 
morrow.” Arab World 27 (Ap '56) 16-8. Outlines 
the various developmental projects on the plan- 
ning boards or already under way that are de- 
signed to modernize the Iraqi capital. 

9144 THOMAS, BENJAMIN E. “The railways of 
French North Africa.” Econ. Geog. 29 (Ap. '53) 
95-106. Description of a complex pattern. Major 
differences from one area to the other correspond- 
ing to the political division, assortment of gauges, 
and lack of homogeneity within Algeria and 
Tunisia have resulted from the fact that the 
three countries were conquered at separate periods 
of transport development. 

9145 WIRTH, EUGEN. “Der heutige Irak.” Ferne 
Linder (Hamburg) no. 1 (1956) no pp. given. A 
somewhat pessimistic view, Despite abundant re- 
sources, the many technico-economic difficulties 
and unresolved social problems present tremen- 
dous obstacles in the way of the country’s develop- 
ment. Western technicians and statesmen must 
exercise great care lest inadequate comprehension 
of Iraqi values and mentality change Arab na- 
tional consciousness into total anti-Westernism. 

9146 WIRTH, EUGEN. “Der heutige Irak als 
beispiel orientalistischen wirtschaftsgeistes.” Die 
Erde (Berlin) no. 1 (1956) 30-50. Frank observa- 
tions on the current attitudes of the Iraqis as 
conditioned by climate, race, and religion. Valu- 
able article for all who have business, displomatic, 
or other relations with Iraq and other Near East- 
ern countries. The basic considerations of this 
paper were influenced by the pioneering work of 
the geographer Alfred Riihl. 

See also; go86, 9129, 9137. 


SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


(General, education, population and 
ethnology, medicine and health, 
religion, law) 


9147 ADAMS, DORIS G. “Current population 
trends in Iraq.” Mid. East J. 10 (spring '56) 151-64. 
The results of Iraq's first and only population 
census, that of 1947, are now available. They indi- 
cate many difficulties which can be expected to 
influence the manner of collecting data for the 
approaching 1957 census. 

9148 ALAN, RAY. “The strange world of the 
Druzes.”” Commentary 21 (Ja '56) 69-75. A vivid 
account of the way of life, psychology, and reli- 
gious beliefs of this non-Muslim minority. 

9149 FARIS, NABIH., “The Islamic community and 
,»communism.” Islamic Rev. 44 (Je '56) 28-31. 
Strongly defends the thesis that despite its hos- 
tility to atheism, modern Islam cannot be re- 
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garded as a powerful bulwark against communism 
for which, indeed, it may even be a preparation. 
g150 FRYE, RICHARD N. “Islam in Iran.” Mus- 
lim World 46 (Ja 56) 5-12. Throws a little light 
on the generally obscure subject of Shi'‘ism in 
Iran. The main sects are here briefly described. 

9151 GHORABA, HAMMOUDA. “Islam and slav- 
ery.” Islamic Quart. 2 (O '55) 153-9. Apologetic. 
Slavery and enslavement of captives was permitted 
sO as not to put the Muslims at an unfair dis- 
advantage in war. The blame for its persistence 
“lies with those enemies who attack Islam.” 

9152 KNIGHT, ELEANOR G. “Education in 
French North Africa.” Islamic Quart. 2 (D ’55) 
294-308. Statistics and personal observations. 

9158 MORGAN, HELEN LOUISE. “A Turkish 
textbook on Islam.” Muslim World 46 (Ja '56) 
13-23. Translated excerpts from a teaching man- 
ual issued by the Government which provide some 
insight into the form and spirit of recent state- 
directed instruction in Islam. 

9154 MOSA, MUHAMMAD YOSUF. “The liberty 
of the individual in contracts and conditions ac- 
cording to Islamic law.” Islamic Quart. 2 (D ’55 
252-63. The views of the Hanafi and Hanbali 
schools. 

9155 PERSHITS, A. J. “The Arabs of Saudi 
Arabia.” (in Russian) Sov. Etnografia 1, no. 3 
(1955) 127-41. 

9156 SARAFIAN, VAHE A. “Head measurements 
on the Armenians, II.” Armenian Rev. 9 (summer 
56) 133-42. 

See also: 9086, 9091, 9115, 9145- 


SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, THEOLOGY 
AND QUR’AN STUDIES 


9157 AMIN, ‘OSMAN, “The message of Muslim 
thought.” Islamic Rev. 44 (Je ’56) 7-9. Muslim 
philosophy—its originality and characteristics— 
has not been understood by the West because 
the orientalists who could read Arabic lacked the 
proper philosophical background, while the West- 
ern philosophers lack competence in Arabic. In- 
cludes a summary appraisal of the original con- 
tributions of Muslim thinkers. 

gi58 CRAGG, KENNETH. “The Qur'an and the 
Christian reader, 1.” Muslim World 46 (Ja ’56) 
61-8. “An attempt to consider some of the deeper 
attitudes of the Quranic religion and the charac- 
teristic convictions of the Christian mind as these 
are derived from the New Testament.” 

9159 DUNLOP, D. M. “Al-Farabi’s introductory 
sections on logic.” Islamic Quart. 2 (D ’55) 264-82. 
Critical text and translation of a treatise (title 
unknown) by al-Farabi which was used by Ibn 
Bajja. 

9160 GHORABA, HAMMOUDA. “The dilemma 
of religion and philosophy in Islam.” Jslamic 


Quart. 2 (D '55) 241-51. A summary of the views 
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of Aristotle on God, world and soul (with Aris- 
totelian terminology given in Arabic) and a sum- 
mary of what the Qur’an says on these things. 

9161 KHAN, MOHAMMED ABDUR RAHMAN. 
“Further elucidation of technical matters discussed 
in Ibn al--Awwam’s Kitab al-filahah.” Islamic 
Cult. 30 (Ja ’56) no. pp. Summary of chapters on 
the planting and care of trees and vines. This 
chapter shows the variety of fruit grown in Mus- 
lim Andalusia. 

9162 KRITZECK, JAMES. “Robert of Ketton’s 
translation of the Qur'an.” Islamic Quart. 2 
(D ’55) go8-12. Printed under “Reviews,” the 
article discusses the origins and character of this 
12th cent. translation into Latin on the basis of 
of a MS the author is preparing for publication. 

9163 MACDONALD, JOHN. “Joseph in the Qur’an 
and Muslim commentary, 1.” Muslim World 46 
(Ap '56) 113-31. The famous Joseph siirah reflects 
the Prophet's familiarity with post-Biblical Jew- 
ish traditions and legends (some of which were 
known to Muslim commentators). 

9164 PERLMANN, MOSHE. “Ibn Qayyim and the 
devil.” Studi Orientalistici in Onore di Giorgio 
Levi Della Vida, If (Rome, 1956) 330-7. Ibn Qay- 
yim (1292-1350) was a pupil of Ibn Taymiyyah 
and the author of a work on how to cope with 
the devil who is constantly seeking to distort and 
destroy Islam. The work, edited in 1939 by the 
Azhar scholar al-Faqi, who also pointed out cer- 
tain implications for present day Islam, is here 
described in some detail. 

9165 ROBSON, JAMES. “Al-Ghazali and the 
sunna.” Muslim World 45 (O ’55) 324-33. The 
great philosopher-teacher urged that all Muslims 
seek to apply the practices of the Prophet to 
everyday life because of his belief that such be- 
havior would contribute to happiness both in 
this world and in the next. 

9166 SAMADI, S. B. “Literary and scientific de- 
velopment and the growth of rationalism in the 
time of al-Ma’miin.” Islamic Cult. 30 (Ap ‘'56) 
77-94. Uncritical and second-hand. Extensive lists 
of works which were translated into Arabic, but 
without indication of the original titles. 

9167 SCHUON, FRITHJOF. “The nature and 
arguments of faith.” Islamic Quart. 2 (O ’55) 
195-205. Analysis of the nature of theological 
proof, with illustrations from Islam. Stresses the 
“rational” character of Islam as compared with 
Christianity. 

9168 STERN, S. M. “Isaac Israeli’s Book of sub- 
stances.” J. Jew. Stud. (London) 6, no. 3 (1955) 
135-45. Publication of Arabic fragments of a phil- 
osophical treatise K. al-jawadhir, known hitherto 
only through an analysis by A. Borisov, which is 
herein reproduced. 

9169 VALIUDDIN, MIR. “The conception of wor- 
ship in Islam.” Islamic Cult. 30 (Ap '56) 139-62. 


Sermonizing and non-scientific, but gives a good 
traditional definition of several key terms. 
See also: 9103, 9108. 


ART 
(Archaeology, epigraphy, manuscripts and 
papyri, minor arts, numismatics and 
philately, painting and music) 


g170 CAQUOT, ANDRE. “Inscriptions judeo- 
arabes de Rusafa (Sergiopolis).” Syria (Paris) 32, 
no. 1-2 (1955) 70-6. From 1127, perhaps the oldest 
of their kind. 

9171 AL-DAYWACHI, SA‘ID. “The Mujahedi 
mosque in Mosul.” (in Arabic) Sumer 11, no. 2 
(1955) 177-87. Description, history. 8 pl. 

9172 ETTINGHAUSEN, RICHARD. “The ‘Meso- 
potamian’ style in luster painting.” Artibus Asiae 
13, NO. 3-4 (1955) 294-306. Critical discussion of 
an article by F. E. Day in an earlier issue of this 
journal (cf. MEJ Bibliography #8660) which tries 
to demonstrate that there is no real evidence for 
the attribution of certain pottery fragments found 
in Fostat, Egypt to Mesopotamia, Syria, and Iran. 

9173 FISCHER, KLAUS. “Some illuminated Per- 
sian manuscripts in the Sa‘idiya Library, Hydera- 
bad.” Islamic Cult. 30 (Ja '56) 36-9. A Gulistan 
MS of 86/1576 written by Ibn-i Husein Sharif al- 
Husain al-Mashhadi which is illuminated in the 
late Shah Tahmasp style and has a fine lacquer 
binding with animal paintings; the medical work 
Tkhtiyarat-i badi‘i of the mid-16th century with 
scenes of Persian medical colleges and hospitals. 

9174 HOENERBACH, WILHELM. “Uber einige 
arabische handschriften in Bagdad und Tetuan.” 
Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 96-119. Description of: (1) 
7 MSS in Iraqi libraries dealing with the history 
of the country that are either unknown in Europe 
or unused to date (2) 10 unfamiliar MSS in Tetuan 
dealing with jurisprudence, biography, and his- 
tory. 

9175 JAIRAZBHOY, R. A. “Toward the revival of 
Muslim art.” Islamic Quart. 2 (D '55) 283-7. With 
6 photographs. Mainly a description of the 
Bagh-e-Asman “garden of the sky,” (designed by 
the author?) at Malir near Karachi. 

9176 JAMME, R. P. “Correspondance.” Syria g2, 
no. 1-2 (1955) 166-81. Reply to Ryckman’s article 
(1953) on method in epigraphy, South Arabic ma- 
terial being the subject matter. 

9177 LEROY, M. J. “Un nouveau manuscrit 
arabe-chrétien illustré du roman de Baarlaam et 
Joasaph.” Syria 32, no. 1-2 (1955) 101-22. MS from 
Deir esh-Shir (near Beirut), written in 1678 in 
Aleppo. 

9178 LITTMANN, ERNST. “Mukaukis im gemilde 
von Kusair ‘Amra.” Z.D.M.G. 30, no. 2 (1955) 
287-8, pl. Reading of the word Muqaugqis in sev- 
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eral places on the robe of the left figure, first row 
of the famous wall painting in the desert castle, 
which shows the vanquished enemies of the 
caliph. The figure represents therefore the By- 
zantine governor of Egypt who was defeated in 
640-1. 

9179 MARCAIS, GEORGES. “L’arabesque, vocabu- 
laire et esthétique.” Annales de l’Inst. de Philol. 
et d’Hist. Orient. et Slaves (Brussels) 13 (1953/1955 
323-30 

9180 MONNERET DE VILLARD, UGO. “Tessuti 
e ricami mesopotamici ai tempi degli ‘Abbasidi et 
dei Selguqidi.” Memorie, Classe di Scienze Morali, 
Storiche e Filogiche, ser. VIII, vol. Ill, fasc. 4, 
Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Rome, 1955. His- 
torical survey of the sources relating to Mesopo- 
tamian textiles and embroideries of the ‘Abbasid 
and Seljuq periods. 

9181 NAKSHABANDI, NASIR and RASHID, 
FAWZI. “The Sassanian dirhams in the Iraq 
Museum.” Sumer 11, no. 2 (1955) 154-76. The Mu- 
seum has a collection of some 2000 of these silver 
pieces. This, the first of two articles, describes 
coins from the time of King Firuz I to King 
Khosrow I. 

gi82 PAREJA, JESUS BERMUDEZ. “Excavaciones 
en la plaza de los Aljibes de la Alhambra.” al- 
Andalus 20, no. 2 (1955) 436-52. 

9183 PINDER-WILSON, R. H. “A note on the 

’ miniatures.” Brit. Mus. Quart. 20, no. 1 (1956) 
63-5, 2 pl. Refers to the illuminated Razm-ndmeh 
fragment dated 1007/1598 which was recently de- 
livered to the Museum. A discussion of the styles, 
artists, and other miniatures now detached from 
this MS and other Razm-ndmeh MSS of the Akbar 
period (between 1584 and ca. 1605). Short but 
valuable contribution. 

9184 TOLSTOV, S. P. “The activities of the Soviet 
Academy's archaeological-ethnographical expedi- 
tion to Khorezm in 1954.” (im Russian) Sov. Vos- 
tok. 1, no. 6 (1955) 89-110. 

918; TORRES BALBA, L. “Precedentes de la 
decoracién mural hispanomusulmana.” al-Andalus 
20, no. 2 (1955) 407-35. It is possible to discern 
vestiges of Hellenistic art and oritental workman- 
ship in early Islamic mural decorations. 

9186 VON SALDERN, AXEL. “An Islamic carved 
cup in the Corning Museum of Glass.” Artibus 
Asiae 18, no. 3-4 (1955) 257-70. This important 
cut glass bowl, said to have been found in Gur- 
gan, is tentatively attributed to mid-gth cent. 
Iraq and Iran. Parallel pieces from other collec- 
tions are illustrated and discussed (with g pl. and 
7 text figs.). A spectrographic table by Harrison 
P. Hood is added. 

9187 ZHDANKO, T. A. “The study of the Kara- 
kalpaks’ popular ornamental art.” (in Russian) 
Sov. Etnografia no. 4 (1955) 50-69. 

See also: g200, 9208. 


LANGUAGE 


g188 JEFFREYS, M. D. W. “Arab influences in 
Africa.” Islamic Rev. 44 (My '56) 15-7. Traces the 
extensive infiltration of Arabic words into Hausa, 
Fulani, and Swahili. 

9189 MARCAIS, WILLIAM. “Nouvelles observa- 
tions sur l’euphémisme dans les parlers arabes 
maghribins.” Annales de I’Inst. de Philol. et d’Hist. 
Orient. et Slaves (Brussels) 13 (1953/1955) 331-98. 

gigo TIBAWI, A. L. “The meaning of ath-thaqafa 
in contemporary Arabic.” Islamic Quart. 2 (O '55) 
222-8. Shows how this word has displaced several 
others and now means “culture,” “civilization,” 
and “education,” even “technical education.” Ap- 
peals to the language academies to remove the 
confusion. 

gigt1 YOSUF AL-HAJJ, KAMAL, “Classical vs. col- 
loquial Arabic.” (in Arabic) al-Adib 15 (My '56) 
3-8. Interesting philosophical observations. The 
author urges rational simplification of classical 
Arabic in order to make it more attuned to the 
times, 


LITERATURE 


gig2 ALIEV, RUSTAM. “The basic editions of 
Sa‘di’s ‘Golestan.’” Krat. Soobshch. Inst. Vost. 
(Moscow) 17 (1955) 83-91. The author has pre- 
pared a critical text edition. 

9193 ALONSO, MANUEL ALONSO. “Coinciden- 
cias verbales tipicas en las obras y traducciones de 
Gundisalvo.” al-Andalus 20, no. 2 (1955) 345-79. 

9194 ASLANOV, M. G. “The Roshani popular 
movement and its reflection in Afghan literature 
of the 16-17th century.” (in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 
1, no. 5 (1955) 12-132. This was an anti-feudal 
movement of the peasantry, not merely an unor- 
thodox sect or a manifestation of Afghan protest 
against Moghul domination. 

9195 AVERY, P. W. “Developments in modern 
Persian prose.” Muslim World 45 (O '55) 313-23. 
A survey of the work of the most important 
writers of the goth century. 

9196 GIBSON, JOHN C. L. “John the Baptist in 
Muslim writings.” Muslim World 45 (O55) 334-45. 
John caught the imagination of Mohammed and 
many early Muslim ascetic preachers as well as 
their Sufi successors. The oral tradition of the 
eastern churches was the source of various legends 
and sayings. 

9197 KOMISSAROV, D. S. “The image of the 
positive hero in contemporary Persian artistic 
prose.” (in Russian) Krat. Soobshch. Inst. Vost. 17 
(1955) 53-65. A valuable sketch of the works of 
fiction that touch upon the socio-political reali- 
ties of Iran. In general, suffering and evil are well 
depicted, while struggle and constructive effort 
are almost ignored. 

g198 KRACKOVSKY, I. J. “Die friihgeschichte der 
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erzahlung von Macnin und Laila in der arabi- 
schen literatur.” Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 1-50. Trans- 
lated by H. Ritter from the Sbornik statei pod 
redaktsiei A. K. Borovkov, Akad. Nauk SSR, 
Moskow-Leningrad, 1946. 

9199 MARDAM, KHALIL. “The diwan of Ibn 
an-Naqib.” (in Arabic) Maj. al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi 
al-‘Arabi 31 (Ja ’56) 3-22. An account, heavily 
laced with quotations, of the MS collection of the 
poems of this 11th cent. Damascene. 

g200 MEREDITH-OWENS, G. “A Persian trans- 
lation of the Mahabharata.” Brit. Mus. Quart. 20, 
no. 3 (1956) 62-3. About the Razm-ndémeh com- 
missioned by Akbar in 990/1582 to create mutual 
understanding between Muslims and Hindus and 
a fragmentary illuminated copy of it dated 1007/ 
1598, now in the British Museum. cf. 9183. 

g201 ROSENFELD, A. Z. “Sadek Hedayat.” (in 
Russian) Krat. Soobshch. Inst. Vostok. 17 (1955) 
66-72. Life and works of this outstanding Persian 
short story writer (1903-1950). 

gzoz SALINGER, GERARD. “A Muslim mirror for 
princes.” Muslim World 46 (Ja '56) 24-39. Trans- 
lated excerpts from the Da‘d@’im al-Islam of Qadi 
al-Nu‘man, a legist who served under the first 
four Fatimid caliphs. They depict a 1oth cent. 
view of the desirable standards of behavior for 
rulers and techniques of exerting authority. 

g20g3 SCHOONOVER, KERMIT. “Contemporary 
Egyptian authors, I]. Taha Husayn.” Muslim 
World 45 (O '55) 359-70. A_bio-bibliographical 
account. “Judging from the opinion of Arabic 
readers, Taha Husayn is the best writer of Arabic 
in the twentieth century.” 

9204 VON GRUNEBAUM,G. E. “Aspects of Arabic 
urban literature mostly in the ninth and tenth 
centuries.” al-Andalus 20, no. 2 (1955) 259-81. 
Analysis of the outlook of the educated leads to 
the conclusion that “aesthetizing ritualization of 
life” was spreading. 

9205 VOROZHEIKINA, Z. N. “The poetry of Irej 
Mirza.” (in Russian) Krat. Soobshch. Inst. Vost. 
17 (1955) 73-82. Biography and characterization of 
this Persian littérateur (1874-1926). 

9206 WICKENS, G. M, “Nasir-i Khusrau’s Sa‘ddat- 
nameh.” Islamic Quart. 2 (O ’55) 206-21. Transla- 
tion, with notes (mainly justifying the translation), 
of verses 147-287 (chapters 16-30), 

g207 YUSUPOV, D. “The journal at-Tariq and its 
struggle for a progressive realistic Arabic litera- 
ture.” (in Russian) Krat. Soobshch. Inst. Vostok. 
17 (1955) 49-52. Omits mentioning fact that the 
journal is a communist organ. 

208 ZAKI, ABDUR RAHMAN. “Military litera- 
ture of the Arabs.” Islamic Cult. 30 (Ap ’56) 
163-72. List of 23 MSS of military content, ar- 
ranged by libraries, with some indication of the 
content. 

See also: 9163, 9164, 9166. 


BIOGRAPHY 


9209 “A pilot named Baltaji.” Arab World 27 (Ap 
’56) 26-9. Vivid sketch of the famous Beirut har- 
bor pilot. 

g210 ARAT, R. RAHMETI. “Dr, A. Adnan Adi- 
var.” Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 1*-7*. Brief bio- 
bibliographic account of the famous Turkish 
scholar (1882-1955). 

g211 CIASCA, R. and LEVI DELLA VIDA, G. “In 
memoriam: Ettore Rossi.” Oriente Mod. 35 (Ag-S 
55) 349°53- 

g212 TEMIR, AHMET. “Leben und schaffen von 
Friedrich Wilhelm Radloff (1837-1918).” Oriens 
8, no. 1 (1955) 51-93. A bio-bibliographic study of 
the distinguished German Turcologist. 

See also: 9201. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


g213 GOLUBOVA, O. D. “The oriental collections 
of the State Public Library in Leningrad.” (in 
Russian) Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 4 (1955) 148-50. Lists 
various studies prepared for the Library's Sbornik. 

9214 MARKOV, G. E. “New studies on the Turk- 
mens.” (in Russian) Sov. Etnografia 1, no. 3 (1955) 
193-6. Essentially a review of a collective volume 
on Middle Asian ethnography published by the 
Academy of Sciences. 

g215 SIMPSON, DWIGHT J. “New books on the 
Middle East.” Current Hist. 30 (Je ’56) 360-2. A 
review article built around the differing analyses 
of Middle East policy by Secretary Dulles and 
James Warburg. 

See also: 9203. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


g216 AWAD, GURGIS. “The Iraq Museum Li- 
brary, its past and present.” (in Arabic) Sumer 
11, NO. 2 (1955) 127-48. Established in 192, it is 
now the largest institution of its kind in the 
country possessing some 30,000 books and MSS at 
the end of 1955. The director here gives valuable 
details about the kind of books, periodicals, 
newspapers, etc. now on the shelves. 

9217 BAUSANI, ALESSANDRO. “II processo dell’ 
Islam alla civilta occidentale.” Oriente Mod. gp, 
(Ag-S '55) 394-404. An account of a recent meeting 
of Muslim and Italian intellectuals in which the 
Muslims acted as plaintiffs against the West while 
the Europeans assumed the role of defendants. 

g218 IVANOVA, M. N. and SANZHEEV, M. “The 
XIV convention of Polish orientalists.” (in Rus- 
sian) Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 5 (1955) 136-40. 

g219 STARIKOV, A. A, “From the history of 
oriental philology in the University of Moscow.” 
(in Russian) Sov. Vostok. 1, no. 6 (1955) 81-8. The 
record extends back over a century and a half. 
But from 1875-1943 oriental studies developed 
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mainly outside the university. Since 1943 chairs 
in Iranian, Turkic, Arabic, and Chinese studies 
have been restored. 

g220 WINDER, R. BAYLY. “Arabic and Islamic 
studies in the United States.” Mid. East Forum 
$1 (Je ‘56) 19-22 ff. A rounded picture of the 
present state of affairs including major institu- 
tions, courses of study, leading scholars, and a 
look into the future. Arabic version of same 
article in Maj. al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi al-‘Arabi 31 
(Ap '56) 271-82. 

g221 ZIADEH, NICOLA. “I was in Baghdad.” 
Mid, East Forum 31 (Je '56) 9-11. A noted scholar 
evaluates the intellectual and spiritual mood of 
Iraq today. No facile optimism, though there are 
a number of encouraging factors. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


g222 The Arab League. Oriente Mod. 35 (Ag-S '55) 
407-8. (Ettore Rossi). Fihris al-kutub al-maucida 
bi-l-maktaba al-Azhariya, I. Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955 
183. (Jorg Kraemer). 

g223 The Middle East, 4th ed. Muslim World 45 
(O '55) 374. (Russell Stevenson). “In general, the 
editors have been content to state the facts with 
a minimum of interpretative or qualifying com- 
ment.” 

g224 Middle East Economic Papers. Mid. East J. 
10 (spring '56) 201-2, (Francis Boardman). A com- 
pilation of regional and country articles by the 
Economic Research Institute of the American 
University of Beirut. 

g225 AGWANI, MOHAMMED SHAFI, The United 
States and the Arab World. Internat. Aff. 32 (J! 
56) 984-. (Esmond Wright). 

9226 AHMAD, S. M. Islam in the U.S.S.R., Turkey 
and Europe. Muslim World 46 (Ap ‘56) 168-9. 
(Lootfy Levonian). “The main purpose of the 
author seems to be to emphasize the peaceful 
penetration of Islam.” 

g227 AMIN, OSMAN. Muhammad Abduh. Mid. 
East Forum 31 (Je '56) 28. (Nicola Ziadeh). “A 
very good volume on the Muslim reformer.” Ably 
translated from the Arabic and annotated by 
Charles Wendell. 

9228 ANDERSON, J. N. D. Islamic law in Africa. 
Islamic Quart. 2 (O '55) 228-30. (R. B. Serjeant). 

9229 ARBERRY, A. J., tr. The Koran interpreted. 
R.C.A.J. 43 (Ap ‘56) 143-4. (A. S. Tritton). A 
generally critical review; Muslim World 46 (Ja 
'56) 71-2. (Alfred Guillaume). “In my opinion it 
is by far the best translation which has been 
made in the English language.” 

9230 ARKELL, A. J. “A history of the Sudan from 
earliest times to 1821. Mid. East J. 10 (spring '56) 
212. (Richard F. S. Starr). A skilful recreation of 
Sudanese history from prehistoric to relatively 
modern times. “The greatest lack in the book is 
the self-imposed exclusion of the vast reaches of 
the south, with its melange of peoples.” 
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g231 ASIN Y PALACIOS, MIGUEL. 


Crestoma- 
tia de drabe literal, 4th ed. Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955 
171-2. (Hans Wehr). Contains suggestions for a 
second edition of a valuable elementary reader of 
classical Arabic. 


9232 ATIYA, AZIZ SURYAL. The Arabic manu- 
scripts of Mount Sinai. R.C.A.J. 43 (Ap ’56) 146. 
(A. J. Arberry). “A most valuable source for the 
study of Christian Arabic literature . . . an im- 
mense range of scrolls—decrees, firmans, treaties, 
deeds, and other legal documents.” 

9233 ATIYAH, EDWARD. The Arabs. Mid. East 
J. 10 (spring ’56) 204-5. (Herbert L. Bodman). A 
partisan account from the Christian Arab view- 
point. 

9234 BALDWIN, M. W., ed. A history of the Cru- 
sades, 1. R.C.A.J. 43 (Ap '56) 142-3 (A. S. Tritton). 

9235 BERQUE, JACQUES. Structures sociales du 
Haut Atlas. Tamuda 3, no. 2 (1955) 335-6. (G. G. 
Gallent). 

9236 BLACHERE, REGIS and CECCALDI, MA- 
RIE. Exercises d’arabe classique, 2nd ed. Oriens 
8, no. 1 (1955) 159-60. (Hans Wehr). “Ce livre 
peut, en général, étre considéré comme une récente 
publication de premier ordre dans le domaine de 
l’enseignement de l’arabe.”’ 

9237 BOURGUIBA, HABIB. Tunisia and France. 
Mid. East J. 10 (spring '56) 211-2. (Alex West- 
fried), “The political problems involved in the 
achievement of Tunisia’s genuine national inde- 
pendence.” 

9238 BOUSQUET, G.-H. La morale de I’Islam et 
son éthique sexuelle. Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 165-6. 
(J. Schacht). An original and penetrating study. 

9239 CAPOT-REY, ROBERT. Le Sahara frangais 
Econ. Geog. 32 (Ja °56) 92-3. (Benjamin E. 
Thomas). “Probably the best geography on the 
desert to appear in recent years.” 

9240 CORBIN, HENRI and MO‘IN, MOHAM- 
MED, eds. Kitdb-e jami‘ al-hikmatain (of Naser-e 
Khosraw). Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 191-4. (Fritz 
Meier). “Eine quelle ersten ranges fiir Nasir’s 
spatperiode.”’ 

9241 DAHAN, SAMI. Histoire d’Alep (of Ibn al- 
‘Adim), II. Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 189-91. (Claude 
Cahen). Covers the period 1064-1173 A.D. 

9242 DE BEAURECUEIL, S. DE LAUGIER, ed. 
Sarh mandzil as-s@’irin (of ‘Abd al-Mu‘ti al-Lahmi 
al-Iskandari). Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 174-7. (H. 
Ritter). Contains many corrections. 

9248 DE VAUMAS, ETIENNE. Le Liban 
étude de géographie physique, 3 vols. Geog. Rev. 
46 (Jl 56) 434-5. (Hans Boesch). 

9244 DE ZAMBAUR, E. Manuel de généalogie, 
end ed. (unrevised). Muslim World 46 (Ap ‘56) 
164-5. (Howard A. Reed). 

9245 DIB, WADI. A§-Si'r al-‘arabi fi ‘l mahégar al- 
amariki. Oriente Mod. 35 (N '55) 551-2. (Martino 
Mario Moreno). 

9246 DICKSON, H.R. P. Kuwait and her neigh- 
bors. Illust. London News (Jl 21 '56) 96. (Sir John 
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Squire). “Colonel Dickson has a vast knowledge of 
Arabia, its history, tribes and customs, and he 
pours it all out, higgledy-piggledy, from his vast 
cornucopia.” 

9247 DURAND, EMMANUEL. Traité de droit 
public marocain. Tamuda 3, nO. 2 (1955) 331-2. 
(M. A. Palau). Distinguished for “una serena 
objetividad y una correcta sistematizacién.” 

9248 ELTON, LORD. Gordon of Khartoum. Mili- 
tary Aff. 20 (spring '56) 49. (Henry I. Shaw, Jr.). 

9249 ELWELL-SUTTON, L. P. Persian oil. Inter- 
nat. Aff. 32 (Jl '56) 386-7. (Elizabeth Monroe), “A 
well written account of the Anglo-Persian oil dis- 
pute seen through Persian eyes . . . (but) bias in 
favor of Soviet Russia and against the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company colors . . . [some] passages 
to the point of distortion.” 

g250 FAISAL, SUKRI. Harakat al-fath al-islami 
fi’l-qarn al-awwal. Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 179-80. 
(Albert Dietrich). 

9251 FAISAL, SUKRI. Al-Muctama‘at al-islamiya 
fi’l-qarn al-awwal. Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 179-80. 
(Albert Dietrich). “Un bon témoignage des recher- 
ches d'histoire modernes en pays arabes.” 

9252 FARIS, NABIH AMIN and HUSAYN MO- 
HAMMED TAWFIK. The crescent in crisis. In- 
ternat. Aff. 32 (Jl °56) 384-5. (Albert Hourani). 
Provides the material on which Arab “self criti- 
cism could work, and indicating the point where 
it could begin. It is essentially an expression and 
explanation of the attitude and programme of the 
new generation of Arab nationalism, and as such 
it has much significance”; Mid. East J. 10 (spring 
’56) 205-6. (Myles Green). “Despite their own evi- 
dence that the divisive factors outweigh the uni- 
fying ones,” the authors “believe in both the need 
and possibility of Arab unity.” 

9253 FARRUKH, OMAR. The Arab genius in 
science and philosophy. Muslim World 46 (Ap 
56) 166-8. (Ali Othman). “One of many books 
which reflect the present mood of the Arab mind, 
and the changes in values and attitudes which 
have crept, unnoticed, into this mind.” 

9254 FISHER, SIDNEY, ed. Social forces in the 
Middle East. Mid. East Forum 31 (Je ’56) 26 
(Nabih A, Faris). “A collection of fifteen articles 
by a galaxy of scholars writing for the most part 
outside the field of their individual specialties. 
This has rendered the book ‘spotty’ and reduced 
its usefulness.” 

9255 GARDET, LOUIS. La cité musulmane. 
Islamic Quart. 2 (O '55) 236-9. (Erwin I. J. 
Rosenthal). “La cité musulmane no less than 
Modern trends in Islam shows that the problem 
of Islam in our time is much more a ‘spiritual’ 
than a ‘political’ or ‘economic’ problem”; Oriens 
8, no. 1 (1955) 160-1. (Régis Blachére). A study in 
depth which will interest scholars and laymen 
alike. 

9256 GOITEIN, S. D. Jews and Arabs. al-Andalus 
20, no. 2 (1955) 467-9. (E. Garcia Gémez); Com- 


mentary 21 (Je '56) 591-2. (Ray Alan). “A book 
of permanent rather than mere topical value”; 
R.C.A.J. 43 (Ap '56) 152-3. (A. L. Tibawi). “Any 
difficulty that the reader . . . may find in disen- 
tangling the facts and arguments from a confabu- 
latory narrative overcharged with numerous neolo- 
gisms and suggestive parentheses will be amply 
rewarded. This is a highly provocative book.” 

9257 GOMEZ-MORENA, MANUEL. El arte drabe 
espanol los Almohades. al-Andalus 20, no. 2 (1955) 
475-7- (L. Torres Balba). This major work by a 
master in his field appeared in 1951 and includes 
in its 400 pages and almost 500 illustrations much 
new material. 

g258 GUILLAUME, ALFRED. Islam. Muslim 
World 45 (O ’55) 372-3. (Edward J. Jurji). “The 
work is truly significant . . . (it) makes fascinating 
and profitable reading.” 

g259 GUILLAUME, ALFRED, tr. The life of 
Muhammad (Ishaq’s Sirat Rasiil Allah). R.C.A.J. 
43 (Ap °56) 151-2. (C. F. Beckingham). “One of 
the most important works of Arabic scholarship 
to appear in recent years. Research in several 
branches of Islamic studies will benefit.” 

g260 HALL, HARVEY P. and NOYES, ANN W., 
eds. Current research on the Middle East, 1955. 
Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl ’56) 382-3. (Albert Hourani). 
“A most competent piece of work.” 

9261 HIKMAT, ‘ALI ASGHAR. Amthdl-i Qur'an. 
Muslim World 46 (Ap '56) 160. (Dwight M. Don- 
aldson). A study in Persian of the Prophet’s use 
of figures of speech. The main part is devoted to 
an interpretation of the parables of the Qur’an. 

9262 HOLE, EDWYN. Syrian harvest. R.C.A.J. 43 
(Ap ’56) 150-1. (J. M. Cook). “By no means a full 
picture of Syria, but it is enlightening; the style 
makes the text readable.” 

9263 IZZEDIN, NEJLA. The Arab world. Oriente 
Mod. 35 (N ’55) 550-1. (Virginia Vacca). This is 
one of the good books on the Muslim World as a 
whole published in recent years, but the author 
has slighted all that she regards as difficult, un- 
sightly, antiquated, and unpresentable, e.g. such 
vital subjects as sectarianism and religious tradi- 
tionalism, 

9264 JACKSON, H. C. Behind the modern Sudan. 
Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl '56) 388-9. (P. M. Holt). 
Written “to commemorate the British contribu- 
tion to the Sudan and to warn the Sudanese of 
the problems ahead . . . The value of the book is 
its faithful recording of the outlook of the British 
administrators.” 

9265 JONES, JOSEPH M. The fifteen weeks 
(February 21—June 5, 1947). Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl 
’56) 387-8. (Alan Conway). “An intimate picture 
of the men, the machinery, and the motives 
which produced between February and June 1947 
the Truman Doctrine and the Marshall Plan... 
A well written book and a valuable aid to any 
understanding of the current problems of the 
Near East.” 
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9266 KATSH, ABRAHAM I. Judaism and Islam. 
Muslim World 45 (O °55) 376. (Moses Bailey). 
9267 KENSDALE, W. E. N. A catalogue of the 
Arabic manuscripts preserved in the University 
Library, Ibadan, Nigeria. African Stud. 15, no. 2 

(1956) 96 

9268 KHADDURI, MAJID. War and peace in the 
law of Islam. Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl '56) 383-4. (N. J. 
Coulson); Mid. East J. 10 (spring ‘56) 201. (Ha- 
ilton Gibb). A vastly enlarged new edition of a 
valuable study. 

9269 KHADDURI, MAJID and LIEBESNY, HER- 
BERT J., eds. Law in the Middle East. Muslim 
World 46 (Ap '56) 160-2. (Farhat Ziadeh); Tulane 
Law Rev. 30 (Ap ‘56) 451-60. (Gamal Moursi 
Badr). “It is perhaps for the first time that the 
efforts of so many eminent authorities have been 
combined into one work on Islamic law in Eng- 
lish, or in any other Western language.” The 
various chapters are here individually reviewed. 

9270 KIRK, GEORGE. The Middle East, 1945- 
1950. J. Mod. Hist. 28 (Je '56) 194. (Roderic H. 
Davison). “A conscientious and competent survey 
of events. It is a reference work, not a history to 
be read.” 

KRAEMER, JORG. Theodor Néldeke’s Bele- 


gworterbuch zur 


927! 

arabischen 
Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 153. (Ch. Pellat). 

9272 KRUSE, HANS. Islamische vélkerrechtslehre. 
Islamic Quart 2 (O '55) 291-3. (M. Hamidullah). 

9273 LAITMAN, LEON. Tunisia today. Econ. 
Geog. 31 (Jl '56) 272-3. (Benjamin E. Thomas). 
“A recent and scholarly work of great value” 
despite the author’s anti-French bias. 

9274 LANDAU, ROM. The arabesque. Artibus 
Asiae 13, no. 3-4 (1955) 339-40. (R. Ettinghausen). 
“There are basic misconceptions and wrong as- 
sumptions, so that this little booklet is not one to 
be put into the hands of the student or the un- 
initiated.” 

9275 LAZARON, MORRIS. Olive trees in storm. 
Mid. East J. 10 (spring °56) 202-3. (Abraham 
Cronbach). A report of a visit to the Arab coun- 
tries and Israel in 1954 with particular emphasis 
on the Arab refugee problem. 

LEO, LUIGI. Riflessi religiosi dell’ Islam 
in Mille e una Notte. Oriente Mod. 35 (N '55) 
549-50. (Virginia Vacca). Although the thesis of 
the book (i.e. that the Thousand and One Nights 
reflects the spiritual life of Islam) is mistaken, the 
book is useful for the reader who has no knowl- 
edge of the subject or of Islam. 

9277 LEWIN, BERNHARD, ed. The book of 
plants of Abi Hanifa ad-Dinawa4ri. Oriens 8, no. 
1 (1955) 146-51. (L. Kopf). Detailed review of the 
edition of a work which was of great importance 
for later Arabic botany and lexicography. 

9278 LEWIS, GEOFFREY. Turkey. Mid. East J. 
10 (spring '56) 213. (Roderic Davison). “It gives 
an accurate picture of a nation on the move, 
western-oriented It is sympathetic to the 


hlassische sprache. 


9276 
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Turks without spilling over into sentimentality”; 
Muslim World 46 (Ap '56) 165-6. (Niyazi Berkes). 
“The major merit . . . lies in the author’s sympa- 
thetic approach to the historical and contempo- 
rary Turks.” 

9279 LUDSHUVEIT, E. F. Turtsia. Sov. Vostok. 
1, nO. 5 (1955) 166-72. (P. P. Moiseev and Y. N. 
Rozaliev). This 400 page volume on the geography 
and economy of Turkey which appeared in 1955 
has, in the opinion of the reviewers, not com- 
plied with Marxist standards. 

g280 LUKE, SIR HARRY. The old Turkey and 
the new. Islamic Quart. 2 (D °55) 312-4. (A. L. 
Tibawi). 

9281 LUZBETOK, LOUIS J. Marriage and the 
family in Caucasia. Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 157- 
(Ernest Landauer). ‘““The ever-present problems of 
interpretation have not been surmounted 
This volume illustrates the value of extensive re- 
search into the literature.” 

MAHFOZ, HUSAIN ‘ALI, ed. Ummahat an- 
nabi (of Muhammad b. Habib). Oriens 8, no. 1 
(1955) 190-1. (G. Strenziok). 

9283 MASSIGNON, LOUIS, ed. Annuaire du 
monde musulman, 4th ed. Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl 56) 
383. (Albert Hourani). Although the work has 
certain technical inadequacies, it has two great 
advantages: (1) the subject of the work is a cul- 
tural unit, not a geographical area (2) the great 
amount of material “has all been filtered through 
a single mind, and it is that of a man of genius.” 

9284 MASSIGNON, LOUIS, tr. Diwdn of Hocein 
Manstir Halldj. Oriente Mod. 35 (O °55) 480. 
(Alessandro Bausani). 

9285 MAYER, L. A. Bibliography of Moslem 
numismatics, India excepted, 2nd ed. al-Andalus 
20, no. 2 (1955) 478-9. (E. Perpifia Rodriguez). 

9286 MELVINGER, ARNE. Les premiéres incur- 
sions des vikings en occident d’aprés les sources 
arabes. al-Andalus 20, no. 2 (1955) 469-71. (E. 
Garcia Gémez). 

9287 MOUSSA, FARAG. Les négociations anglo- 
égyptiennes de 1950-51 sur le Suez et le Soudan.” 
Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl °56) 388. (Neville Barbour). 

9288 PELLAT, CH. Le Kitab at-tarbi‘ wa-t-tadwir 
de Gahiz. al-Andalus 20, no. 2 (1955) 474-5. (E. 
Garcia Gomez). 

9289 PELLAT, CH. Textes berbéres dans le parler 
des Ait Seghrouchen de la Mouluya. Tamuda 3, 
no. 2 (1955) 334-5. (M. A. Palau). “Un estudio 
monografico de un grupo berberéfono que ha sido 
efectuado con toda competencia y rigor cientifico.” 

g290 PRICE, M. PHILIPS. A history of Turkey. 
Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl ’56) 387. (C. M. Woodhouse). 
“In form ... not so much a history as a popular 
account of contemporary Turkey with a long his- 
torical introduction.” 

g291 RISLER, JACQUES C. La civilisation arabe. 
Tamuda 3, no. 2 (1955) 333-4. (G. G. Gallent). 
A popular work, 

9292 ROEMER, HANS ROBERT. Staatsschreiben 


g282 
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der Timuridenzeit. Das Saraf-Namd des ‘Abdallah 
Marwarid in kritischer auswertung. Oriens 8, no. 
1 (1955) 154-5. (IT. Gandjei). The reviewer lists a 
number of errors in the translation. 

9293 ROSENTHAL, FRANZ. A history of Muslim 
historiography. Muslim World 46 (Ap ’56) 157-8. 
(Arthur Jeffery). “An interesting and important 
though hardly readable book . . . invaluable ref- 
erence book to which students will turn for many 
years to come.” 

9294 SANDFORD, CHRISTINE. The lion of Ju- 
dah hath prevailed. Mid. East J. 10 (spring ’56) 
206-7. (W. M. Steen). An officially approved biog- 
raphy of Haile Selassie; not based on Amharic 
sources or direct interviews with the Emperor. 

9295 SANGER, RICHARD. The Arabian penin- 
sula. Muslim World 46 (Ap ’56) 162-4. (C. D. 
Matthews). 

9296 SCHROEDER, ERIC. Muhammad's people. 
Muslim World 46 (Ja '56) 69-71. (H. A. R. Gibb). 
“The reader who works intelligently through the 
book will acquire as he reads a vivid picture of 
what Muslim history means to Muslims and how 
it influences their thinking even at the present 
day.” 

9297 SCHUON, FRITHIJOF. Spiritual perspectives 
and human facts. Islamic Quart. 2 (O ’55) 233-6. 
(Aba Bakr Siraj ad-Din). ‘““The underlying pur- 
pose of this book is clearly the same as that of a 
Sufic treatise This book possesses all the 
ornaments of scholarship . . . but it was clearly 
not written for the sake of scholarship: its pur- 
pose is purely spiritual.” 

9298 SHWADRAN, BENJAMIN. The Middle East, 
oil and the great powers. Internat. Aff. 32 (Jl 56) 
386. (S. H. Longrigg). “The critical reader can 
gain much knowledge and profit from Mr. Shwad- 
ran’s researches even while finding the author's 
comments and judgments sometimes misleading”; 
Mid. East J. 10 (spring ’56) 200. (George Lenczow- 
ski). Description of the oil industry on a regional 
basis. Attempts to show the dichotomy of British- 
American rivalry for Middle East oil resources as 
well as their tendency to work together against 
other national interests. 

9299 SIDDIQCI, MAZHARUDDIN. Marxism or 
Islam, 2nd ed. Islamic Cult. 30 (Ap ’56), 173. 
(M. Rahimuddin). “His last appeal is that Muslim 
states should restore in all its pristine purity the 
‘original equalitarian and Socialistic basis’ of 
Islam.” 

9300 STEVENS, EDMUND. North African pow- 
der keg. Mid. East J. 10 (spring °56) 209-10. 
(Roger Le Tourneau). “A ruthless record of all 
the mistakes and shortcomings of French policy 
in North Africa.” 


9301 STEWART, DESMOND and HAYLOCK, 
JOHN. New Babylon, a portrait of Iraq. Mid. 
East Forum 31 (Je '56) 28-9. (Alan Nearne). “The 
accent of their book is all upon the living Iraq 

Chapters on school, religion, pleasures, 
poetry .. . —things that every European resident 
in Iraq ought to know.” 

g302 STOREY, C. A. Persian literature. A bio- 
bibliographical survey, I, pt. 2. Biography. Oriens 
8, no. 1 (1955) 142-5. (H. Ritter). 

9303 STUART, GRAHAM. The international city 
of Tangier. Mid. East J. 10 (spring ’56) 208-9. 
(Rom Landau). “However beneficial were the 
achievements of the International Administration, 
the ‘international status of Tangier will never be 
entirely satisfactory’ until ‘it affords the people 
of Tangier a more direct participation in the 
government of their city.’” 

9304 TYAN, EMILE. Institutions du droit public 
musulman, I. Oriens 8 no. 1 (1955) 163-5. (Albert 
Dietrich). A valuable, pioneering study. 

9305 VAN LOON, J. B. ed. Ta’rikh-i Shaikh 
Uwais. Oriens 8, no. 1 (1955) 158-9. (W. Hinz). 
“A welcome addition to ... the list of printed 
sources for the history of Persia in the Middle 
Ages.” 

9306 VIDAL, F. S. The oasis of al-Hasa. Mid. East 
J. 10 (spring '56) 203-4. (W. H. Storm). A geo- 
graphical study. 

9307 VON GRUNEBAUM, G. E. Islam. Essays on 
the nature and growth of a cultural tradition. 
Oriente Mod. 35 (Jl °55) 347-8. (Ettore Rossi). 

9308 WEISS, GUNTHER. Die internationale stel- 
lung Jerusalems. Oriente Mod. 35 (Ag-S '55) 408. 
(Ettore Rossi). 

9309 WINDER, R. BAYLY and ZIADEH, FAR- 
HAT J. An introduction to modern Arabic. 
R.C.A.J. 43 (Ap ’56) 153-4. (A. L. Tibawai). “A 
beginner’s manual in modern Arabic journalese 
... neatly and clearly arranged. . . . On the whole 
the contents of the book are adequate for their 
purpose and nothing of importance is omitted.” 

9310 WINGATE, SIR RONALD. Wingate of the 
Sudan. Mid. East Forum 31 (Je '56) 26-7. (Nabih 
A. Faris). “Shows clearly and concisely how Egypt 
was won and lost . . . how British policy makers 
rarely learn from experience. 

9311 ZIADEH, NICOLA A. Urban life in Syria 
under the early Mamluks. Kirjath Sepher 31 (D 
55) 103-4. (A. Ashtor). “Ziadeh has read much 
in Arabic sources, manuscripts in English librar- 
ies, and accounts of pilgrims to the Holy Land 

. but his use of the Arabic sources is not 
accurate.” 
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A., Asian, Asiatic, asiatique 
Acad., Academy 

Aff., Affairs, affaires 

Afr., African, Afrique, etc. 
Amer., American 

Archeol., Archaeological, archéologique 
B., Bulletin 

C., Central 

Cent., Century 

Contemp., Contemporary, etc. 
Cult., Culture 

D., Deutsch 

Dept., Department 

East., Eastern 

Econ., Economic, économique 
For., Foreign 

G., Gesellschaft 

Geog., Geographical, géographique, etc. 
Gt. Brit., Great Britain 

Hist., Historical, historique, etc. 
Illust., Illustrated 

Inst., Institute 

Internat., International 

J., Journal 

L., Literature, etc. 

M., Morgenlaindisch, etc. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Mag., Magazine 

Mid., Middle 

Mod., Modern, moderno, etc. 
Mus., Museum, musée 

Natl., National 

Nr., Near 


Numis., Numismatic, numismatique 


O., Oriental, oriente, etc. 
Pal., Palestine 
Phil., Philosophical 


Philol., Philological, Philologique 


Polit., Political, Politique 
Proceed., Proceedings 
Quart., Quarterly 

R., Royal 

Res., Research 

Rev., Review, revue 
Riv., Rivista 

S., School 

Soc., Society, société 
Stud., Studies 

Trans., Transactions 
U. S., United States 


USSR, Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 





Univ., University, université 
Z., Zeitschrift, Zeitung 


Arabic 


K., Kitab, etc. 
Maj., Majallah, etc. 


Russian, Polish, etc. 

Akad., Akademii 
Fil., Filosofi 
Inst., Institut 
Ist., Istorii 
Izvest., Izvestia 
Lit., Literaturi 
Orient., Orientalni 
Ser., Seriya 
Sov., Sovetskoye 
Uchon., Uchoniye 
Vostok., Vostokovedenia 
Yaz., Yazika 
Zap., Zapiski 

Turkish 
Cog., Cografya 
Fak., Fakiilte 
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LIST OF PERIODICALS UNDER SURVEY 


al-Abhath. Lebanon and Syria, LL; foreign, £1; 
single issue LL2.50, 6s. gq American Univ. of 
Beirut; agent: Dar al-Kitab, POB 1284, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


Acta Orientalia. 60 forint. irreg Magyar Tudo- 
manyos Akadémia Orientalisztikai Késleményei, 
2 V. Alkotmany-utca 21, Budapest, Hungary. 


Acta Orientalia. Kr. 30; single issue kr. 10. irreg 
Associates Orientales Bataca Danica Norwegica, 
c/o Ejnar Munksgaard, Ltd., Ngrregade 6, Copen- 
hagen K, Denmark. 


al-Adib. Single issue LLi. m al-Adib, B.P. 878, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 

Africa. UK, £1 15s; foreign, $5.25, fr. 1720. q In- 
ternational African Institute, St. Dunstan’s Cham- 
bers, 10/11 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 

African Affairs. £1 48; single issue 5s. q Royal 
African Society, 18 Northumberland Ave., Lon- 
don, W.C.2. 


African Studies. £1; single issue 5s. q Dept. of 
Bantu Studies, Univ. of the Witwatersrand, Mil- 
ner Park, Johannesburg, S. Africa; agent: Kegan 
Paul, Trench Trubner & Co., 43 Gr. Russell St., 
London, W.C.1. 


L’Afrique et l’Asie. 800 fr. q ILA.C. 8, rue de 
Furstenberg, Paris 6e. 

American Anthropologist. Institutions, $9.00; indi- 
viduals, $8.50; single issue $2.25. bi-m Dept. of 
Anthropology, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 37, Ill. 
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Readers’ Commentary 


The Journal welcomes comment from its readers, All communications should be addressed 
to the Editor and bear the full name and address of the writer. A selection of those received 
will be published periodically in this column, preference being given to those which correct 
errors of fact, offer constructive criticism of an opinion expressed, or provide additional 
information on a topic discussed in the Journal's pages. 


Dear Sir, 


I followed with interest the timely article on “The 
Abolition of Confessional Jurisdiction in Egypt” by 
Mr. George N. Sfeir in the Summer 1956 issue of the 
Journal. However, the author's exposé ends with a 
discordant note where he considers that the reference 
to Islam as the state religion in the new Egyptian 
Constitution is “bound to raise doubts in the minds 
of the religious minority groups” and constitutes “a 
potentially discriminatory situation.” 

rhis standpoint is certainly due to an exaggerated 
importance attached to the reference to Islam in the 
new Egyptian Constitution, a reference which for 
most Egyptians has no more than a symbolic value. 
One should wonder whether the fact that in the 
United Kingdom the sovereign is considered “Pro- 
tector of the (Protestant) Faith,” is bound to raise 
doubts in the minds of British citizens of other re- 
ligious affiliations, Likewise, the constitution of pre- 
World War II Italy (art. 1) established Catholicism 
as the state religion, and ulthough this provision does 
not occur in the Italian Constitution of 1948, the 
particular situation of the Catholic faith in Italy is 
evident from such provisions as those of articles 7 
and 8. The Norwegian Constitution (art. 2) states 
that the Evangelic Lutheran faith is the official reli- 
gion of the country. Also the Spanish Constitution 
(art. 11) establishes the Roman Catholic faith as the 
state religion. In all these countries, and in others, 
confessional jurisdiction for religious minority groups 
in their personal status matters does not, and never 
did, exist. It would not be fair, though, to say that 
the religious minority groups in those countries are 
in a discriminatory position. I do not see why the 
situation should be different in Egypt after the 
abolition of the anachronous confessional jurisdic- 
tion, notwithstanding the reference to Islam as the 
state religion in the new Constitution. 

From another point of view, it is normal that 
legislation in personal status matters in a certain 
country be inspired by the religious convictions of 
the majority of the population. This does not pre- 
vent subjection of all the citizens, regardless of re 
ligion, to this legislation. Thus in Italy, in accord- 
ance with the precepts of the Catholic faith, the 
Civil Code does not provide for divorce. A Jewish 
citizen of Italy, who according to his religion is 
entitled to repudiate his wife by his unilateral act, 
finds himself absolutely unable to divorce his wife, 
because his personal status is governed by the uni- 
fied legislation applicable to all Italians, though it is 


inspired by the religious principles of the majority 
group. The reform introduced by the Egyptian legis- 
lation in September 1955 does not go thus far. As 
Mr. Sfeir explains in his article, Law No. 462 of 
1955, although it puts an end to the diversity of 
jurisdiction in personal status matters, still provides 
for the application of the religious rules of the 
minority groups whenever the parties to the litiga- 
tion belong to the same religious community. 

Historically, the subjection of the members of the 
same religious community to the jurisdiction of their 
religious leaders was a consequence of the personal, 
rather than territorial, conception of the law which 
characterized the rise of Islam. As the conquering 
Arabs settled in the countries of the Middle East, 
their society did not at first absorb those of the 
autochthonous populations, which continued to 
exist side by side with the muslim Arab society. In 
this context was adopted the principle of the per- 
sonality of the law, according to which the law ap- 
plicable is not determined territorially but on the 
basis of the religious affiliation of the person in- 
volved. A creation of past social conditions, the com- 
munity jurisdictions survived up to the present time 
in matters of family relations. During these cen- 
turies, however, the Arab Muslim culture has come 
to permeate all the populations of the Middle East- 
ern countries and the lines of demarcation between 
the various religious communities are no longer as 
conspicuous as before. Thus a lag was felt between 
the changing social conditions and the old judicial 
organization. This feeling was certainly enhanced 
through the adoption by the national movements in 
the countries of this part of the world, of the West- 
ern concept of a territorial state with equal status 
for all its citizens. 

It is thus that recently Egypt took a step forward 
in reforming this state of affairs. Although this re- 
form stands short of unifying the substantive legis- 
lation in personal status matters, the Explanatory 
Note of Law No. 462 of 1955 refers to the diversity 
of legislation in terms that leave no doubt as to the 
desirability of putting an end to it. The first step 
in the reform of personal status and family law in 
Egypt having been accomplished by the abolition of 
religious jurisdiction, it is to be hoped that the final 
step, the adoption of a unified substantive legisla- 
tion in such matters, will follow in due time. 


Gamal Moursi Badr 
Avocat a la Cour 
Alexandria 
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